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PREFACE 



I have a profound faith in the common boy — and that 
means practically all the boys, for there are few natural- 
born blockheads. But the common boy has within his 
being at infancy all the latent possibilities of intellect, of 
morals, of spirituality, necessary for developing him into 
a citizen of great worth. A noble citizenship does not 
call for brilliancy in men so much as it calls for honest 
self-support, cleanness of the daily life, courageous action 
in the face of trying circumstances, cordial sympathy and 
helpfulness in all dealings with others, and a sane dispo- 
sition toward the Ruler of All Life. And all these may 
be wrought into the character of the ordinary boy — pro- 
vided we begin his training in time and deal with him 
intelligently throughout his growing years. 

The motto of this book may be expressed in these 
words : Train the whole boy and not merely a part of him. 
As I view the matter, parents and other boy trainers too 
often fail to appreciate the significance of a full program 
of education as against a partial one. Too many are 
looking to the public school alone to give their boys an 
adequate course, and are blaming the teachers for short- 
comings rightly attributable to themselves. With all its 
imperfections, the public school is tenfold more efficient 
in doing its part of the boy training than is the average 
home. Its chief source of weakness is lack of substantial 
cooperation on the part of the home, the church, and the 
other institutions which should furnish an important part 
of the education of the young. 

So, in writing this book, it has been my purpose to 
attempt to sketch a practical plan for rounding out the 
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whole boy, and to place the emphasis upon all rather than 
some of the forces necessary for such complete training. 
While the term " parent " is used in nearly all instances 
where reference is made to the boy trainer, the methods 
advocated should apply equally well in the hands of any 
others who may be undertaking the discipline, the guid- 
ance, or the leadership of youth. 

The greatest means of salvation to-day, next to the 
power of Divinity, is that of building character through 
sane and scientific training from early infancy to full 
maturity. Therefore, I am especially interested in a cam- 
paign of education. All must know precisely how a good 
life grows to be what it is, and how an evil life grows to 
be what it is. Ignorance of the psychology of child devel- 
opment is one of our greatest shortcomings. For example, 
why does a certain state appropriate $200,000 to be used 
in fighting a fruit-tree blight while at the same time the 
cigarette blight is withering up 200,000 of the boys in the 
same state ? Ignorance of boy life is the answer. Re- 
move this ignorance and the blighted boys will get a 
million dollars. 

I am greatly indebted to many persons throughout the 
United States and abroad, who have so freely offered 
printed materials and illustrations for use in preparing 
this book. In selecting the illustrations I have chosen 
only the pictures of boys who are achieving something 
worth while, or who represent some good purpose. 

Acknowledgments are due to my colleague, Professor 
J. W. Searson, for valuable assistance in correcting the 
manuscript ; and to my wife, who is a source of inspira- 
tion and help to me in all of my important undertakings. 

Finally, if this book merits the same cordial reception 
in behalf of the city boy as has been given my "Farm 
Boys and Girls " in behalf of the country boy, I shall be 
most happy for having written it. 

WILLIAM A. McKEEVER. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PRESCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 

The head of a big mercantile establishment, who was 
likewise a man of many affairs, and the father of four 
growing children, sat in a group with a bank president, 
a newspaper man, and a college instructor. "I once 
believed that business success would be the all-absorbing 
problem of my life," said the banker, "but now I look 
at the matter differently. The chief concern of any father 
is, or should be, that of making respectable and useful 
citizens out of his children. Of course business success 
is a means to this end." 

Was this business man right? Should parents regard 
success in business as a necessary but subordinate affair, 
which at its best must contribute its results toward the 
building up of good lives in their children? Beyond a 
doubt the civilized world is slowly coming to the accep- 
tance of this position. Land and merchandise stock and 
money, constitute a certain kind of wealth, but they are 
best measured in terms of service to human life. Every 
year an increasing number of captains of wealth are tiring 
of mere big business as a life pursuit, and are seeking places 
for the profitable investment of their money in human 
welfare. More than 50 per cent of the millions of dollars 
contributed during the past year to charity and other 
forms of the public good went directly to the support of 
the agencies for saving and training the young. In a 
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sense, the many privately-donated child-saving institu- 
tions throughout the country imply a general failure of 
parenthood and of the home training attempted by parents. 

Industrialism the Basis 

This is an age of industry. Labor is the first agency 
in the creation of all the material wealth of the world. 
" The men who go downtown from six to eight in the morn- 
ing make things," said a shrewd metropolitan business 
man. " We who go down during the next two hours put 
in all of our efforts trying to take things away from one 
another." How true indeed is the first part of the fore- 
going statement. Then, why not make creative or pro- 
ductive ability a fundamental test of character ? 

But there is coming a gradual change in respect to the 
situation. Labor is becoming yearly more dignified. The 
hours of work are being shortened. The masses of those 
who work are being allowed time and opportunity for 
recreation and self-improvement. The various states 
and the national governments are leagued together in a 
great movement which is destined to bring about a slow 
reconstruction of society with intelligent industry as its 
foundation. Compulsory educational laws are beginning 
to reach every child and to require continued attendance 
at school for a period of seven or eight school years. Far- 
seeing child labor laws are likewise reaching the masses 
and forbidding the employment of any growing boy or 
girl in the profit-sharing industries. The typical workman 
of the next generation gives promise of being a man of 
substantial culture and of general interest in human affairs. 
From the ranks of the coming industrial class, the rulers, 
the statesmen, and all the other persons of high official 
capacity are destined to be drawn. Is there a thoughtful 
parent in the country who will be so neglectful of his duty 
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as to permit his own son to grow up without any substan- 
tial industrial training ? 

Cultural Aspect of Industry 

The ordinary serious-minded parent will naturally ask 
himself how he can best bring his own growing child into 
vital relation to the new cultural industry. How can he 
train his boy to work at tasks suited to the boy's years and 
strength ? How can he make his young son fond of work 
and a master of some type of industry ? How can this 
same boy be led on toward courageous manhood, the 
parent inculcating in him at all times a wholesome regard 
for the great toiling masses and a fixed purpose of linking 
his life permanently and helpfully with that of others ? 

This problem of training the boy may seem tedious at 
first, but slowly it becomes a most enticing one. After 
a few frank discussions of the boy's future, with the boy 
as an active participant, the young son himself begins to 
catch the spirit of it all and to square himself for the 
coming man pictured in his youthful mind. "Catching 
the spirit of it all ! " — that is a phrase of great charm and 
meaning; for, after a father and his boy have once learned 
to find enjoyment in planning the latter's growth into 
honorable manhood, a successful career for the youth 
has at least been well begun. And then, industrial train- 
ing must be thought of first of all as cultural, a form of 
discipline necessary for every boy or girl whom we may 
expect to live wisely and magnanimously. It is a vicious 
theory that only those who are to be compelled to work 
with their hands should be educated industrially. 

Obedience a Prerequisite 

"First obey, then acquire, then contribute." This is 
somebody's suggestive way of sketching the life course of 
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the successful and happy individual. Strange to say, 
the most wholesome relationship of authority and obedi- 
ence between parent and child results from a form of train- 
ing begun in infancy. Careless infant training means 
that much loss of effectiveness in the later effects of dis- 
cipline. So, for the sake of being clear and specific and 
helpful, let us now enumerate some of the arrangements 
in the baby's life, which pave the way for securing the 
obedience of the child and for directing his journey toward 
maturity. 

1. The infant child learns to use his voice as a first 
weapon of offense and defense. By putting little events 
together he discovers that crying brings results, thus he 
compels the nurse to take him up or give him nourish- 
ment, and in many other ways to contribute to his per- 
sonal comfort. It is literally true that in a very few weeks 
the ordinary child may become whimsical and almost 
tyrannical in the dealings with his caretakers. 

One of the first essentials of the conscientious parent is 
to learn to discriminate between the cry of pain and hunger 
and the cry of exercise. To be healthy a child needs to 
cry briefly and frequently during the day. This is really 
the infant's best gymnastic. Crying aids and accelerates 
the normal circulation of the blood, assists in throwing off 
the impurities of the body through the pores and other- 
wise, and gives a stimulation helpful in distributing the 
nutriment necessary in building up every part of a strong 
physique. 

The first lesson in teaching obedience is that of reduc- 
ing the infant's life to routine or rhythm. The nurse 
or other expert authority will make a schedule of times 
and occasions for every event in the infant's life. This 
routine should be rigidly held to from the first. In a short 
time the meals, the periods for sleep, the excretions, the 
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crying, and the other exercises of the day will form them- 
selves into a rhythmic process giving the maximum of 
good health for the child, of ease in caring for him, and of 
promise for future jself -control. 

2. The intelligent parent will take no risks and admit 
of no innovations in respect to the feeding and medical 
care of the infant. Expert authority may seem high- 
priced, but in the end it proves to be far cheaper than 
mere guessing and blundering. The life of the little one 
is centered chiefly in the stomach. It is therefore neces- 
sary to consult a reliable guidebook on child feeding and 
to follow the prescribed regimen faithfully. To give one 
wrong article of diet may start a series of troubles that a 
month's hard work cannot correct. Illness, loss of sleep 
to both parents and child, irritableness on the part of 
both, enforced medicine giving, permanently weakened 
vitality — these may all follow one seemingly slight mis- 
take in feeding. As a further result, and perhaps the 
most serious one of all, the rhythm and regularity is lost 
out of the infant's life and is replaced by peevishness and 
whimsicalness. The sick child is necessarily trained more 
for disobedience than for obedience. 

S. The far-seeing parent will be exceedingly careful 
not to have the child treated as a mere plaything. The 
first step in spoiling the young character is often that 
of overfondling. Any healthy-minded adult is naturally 
fond of teasing and tossing and coddling a clean little 
infant, and the child is necessarily made to suffer the con- 
sequences of all such practices. Overexcitement of the 
nerves, an impaired digestive function, broken sleep, 
irritability, and retardation of physical growth are some 
of the certain results of this misplaced attention to the 
human infant. During the first days of life, a child should 
sleep practically all the time not spent in taking nourish- 
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ment. By very slow degrees the waking moments are 
extended to a few hours of cooing, kicking and exercis- 
ing in the open air. The healthy child, and therefore the 
one most promising as a subject for careful development, 
necessarily needs a quiet, serene, and comparatively un- 
disturbed infant life. 

After consulting something like a hundred volumes on 
the care and training of 'childhood, the author is led to 
urge that medicine giving is a serious thing to begin in 
case of the infant, and that such practice should be given 
over to the special direction of the trained nurse and 
physician. Very probably medicine kills more children 
than it cures. As evidence supporting this statement the 
reader is referred to a bulletin entitled "Habit-forming 
Agencies," recently issued by the National Government 
and to be obtained free for the asking. The evidence 
goes on to show that medicine ignorantly administered 
leads not only to many serious physical complications, 
but to long-standing errors in the character and mind 
development of the young. 

The Pre-School Development 

We have attempted to make it appear that the success- 
ful industrial training of the boy begins in infancy and 
that a regular systematic mode of infant life is most help- 
ful. Rhythm has thus far been our suggestive term, and 
by this we mean such regulation of the child's habits of 
sleep, taking nourishment and exercise as will result in 
the maximum of physical and mental health. We have 
also urged that there naturally comes out of such a well- 
regulated order of infant life a willing obedience to parent 
direction and a greater degree of facility in the industrial 
training to follow. 

Expression rather than repression should be the motto 
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for the young child. "Don't" is too often almost the 
only forceful and effective word used in boy training. 
Carried to excess, this restraint and prohibition leads the 
young boy on to an obscure outlook on life and its possi- 
bilities. 

The Montessori Method 

Madam Montessori, the great kindergarten teacher of 
Italy, has certainly hit upon a sound and beautiful ideal 
and one that fits excellently into the task of training the 
ordinary boy. This method reduced to common-sense 
terms and supplemented by suggestions occurring to the 
author may be sketched as follows : — 

(1) A healthy child has an instinctive disposition to 
act courageously and vigorously. Give this energy an 
outlet. 

(2) This spontaneous conduct furnishes meanings and 
interpretations out of which all helpful knowledge grows. 

(3) The director of the child must plan less for the 
repression and more for the expression of the child's 
instinctive dispositions and desires. 

(4) Then, give the child something to do. Get behind 
him to direct him rather than in front to hinder him. 
Allow him to make blunders, but help him to correct them 
as he goes. 

(5) Furnish an inexpensive set of tools and devices 
for the work of the child. Work and play as yet both 
look alike to him. They merely furnish an interesting 
outlet for his pent-up energy and are therefore both de- 
lightful. 

A Commendable Method 

The underlying idea of this book on boy training is that 
successful development will come only at the expense of 
early care and supervision. The following statement 
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taken from a personal letter is an excellent illustration 
of what is meant by practical child training : — 

"I have five children of my own to train and, in this 
connection, might add that all have begun very early 
to render some domestic service. My boy in his fourth 
year takes great delight in gathering the eggs as fast as 
they are laid, and in getting in wood and coal occasionally. 
The boy of six has regular tasks, such as delivering milk 
to neighbors. The boy of nine is required to take care 
of ponies, cow, and chickens, besides doing some work in 
the garden. He is now employed by a neighbor also to 
take care of chickens, lawn, and flowers, while the family 
are in the mountains for a month. I regard this as valu- 
able training for the boy while he is out of school. In 
this connection, I try to see that his work is regular, not 
overburdensome, that he is not overpaid, and that he 
is not paid before the work is done ; also, to see that the 
work is well done, and that the money earned is not fool- 
ishly spent. As the boy has a strong appetite for sweets, 
we have to let him spend a little in that direction. The 
girls, eleven and thirteen years of age, are trained to 
spend a few hours each day in regular domestic service. 
This is, of course, being increased as they grow older. 
We proceed on the theory that a child learns to be indus- 
trious by being industrious." 

Furnish Light Tasks 

As the training here outlined goes on, it becomes the 
Imperative duty of the parent to see that the small boy 
has some light task to perform. The first thought of 
the trainer may be that of convenience and profit, but such 
purposes do not properly belong in a scientific course of 
child training. It will be rather inconvenient and utterly 
without pecuniary profit to the parent, if we consider the 
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time and energy necessarily expended in directing the 
small boy to obey and to perform the light assigned duties. 
"A child of this age is in the way, more trouble than he 
is worth, and I would much prefer to do the tasks myself." 
The foregoing is a stock statement of the usual misin- 
formed boy trainer, and suggests the fundamental error 
of regarding the boy as if his work were for the sake of 
the profits rather than for the sake of his character de- 
velopment. 

As a substantial beginning of the industrial training, 
therefore, the mere three-year-old boy may well be re- 
quired to perform a few three-minute tasks daily. He 
should be sent across the room to pick up his playthings, 
or to bring a needed article to his mother, or to carry an 
object to some one else, and the like. The fundamental 
idea is that the child be directed to do some specific 
thing worth while and that he be caused to carry out 
directions as given. To be sure, these light duties are 
not serious enough to be listed as work, but they are, never- 
theless, splendid means of preparation for the work and 
industry to follow in the growing life. 

It is necessary and most helpful in the training here 
considered that the parent give frequent expressions of 
approval of duties well performed by the boy. Such at- 
tention and approval soon becomes the child's best re- 
ward and his best incentive for further efforts. In fact, 
fulsome praise and well-directed approval on the part 
of the wise parent naturally substitutes for the scolding 
and faultfinding so common in case of the unwise one. 

Something Constructive to Do 

It is really imperative that the small boy be provided 
daily with some constructive work-play activities. It is 
as natural for him to desire to build playhouses, mud* 
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dams, and " thing-a-bobs " of other sorts as it is for 
healthy grown men to desire and need wholesome occupa- 
tion. Therefore, one must learn to see things from the 
boy's point of view, and thus fall in with his childish plans 
and specifications for constructive play-work. One must 
not only let him do the thing his own way, but at times 
assist him in so doing. His movements may be crude, 
but his instinctive purposes are right and sound, and the 
latter must be directed rather than suppressed. Best 
of all, the boy who is thus supported in his juvenile un- 
dertakings early forms the practice of coSperation with 
the parent. The parent stands ready to support and to 
direct the youthful problems, while the child takes on an 
increased disposition to obey. 

Stimulated with the assurance of affectionate help and 
n approval and with the expectation of being rewarded in 
many other ways, the boy now shows the first real indi- 
cations of being on the way to higher industrial attain- 
ment. A wholesome work-and-play arrangement will call 
for a thoughtful alternation of these two helpful forms of 
discipline. 

What of the Kindergarten? 

All city parents will naturally have to meet the ques- 
tion of the kindergarten school — whether or not to send 
the boy. The answer of those who have given this ques- 
tion lifelong consideration is in effect that no kinder- 
garten, either public or private, will probably harm the 
boy, and that the net results in practically every case will 
be helpful in the problem of industrial training, and other- 
wise. The kindergarten training is especially valuable 
in the refining of the hand movements. The boy whom 
such discipline teaches to thread a needle, to build block 
houses, to make designs in clay or sand, and the like, is 
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thus materially advanced on his way to the more difficult 
achievements to come. In the ordinary case, therefore, 
the parent may consider it fortunate if there be an oppor- 
tunity to send his boy for a term of the kindergarten 
training. 

Give an ordinary man an ax, a saw, a plane, or a pitch- 
fork and ask him to use it. A moment's effort on his 
part will reveal his early practice — or the lack of it — 
in the use of that particular tool. No amount of present 
training in the use of this implement will possibly bring 
about the manual skill that could readily have been ac- 
quired in early boyhood. Moreover, the father who, for 
example, never even learned to sharpen a carving knife 
need not expect to be able to teach his boy to put an edge 
on any kind of tool or implement. The distinctive service 
of the kindergarten training is that of starting the learner 
in the performance of a large variety of manual activities, 
thus paving the way for future skill and dexterity. 

Trying out the Boys 

It is exceedingly important that the small boy be given 
the widest possible range of childish practices during the 
pre-school age. Even his play may be made to serve this 
purpose. For example, he may be for a time a make- 
believe carpenter and thus learn many simple lessons in 
respect to the care and handling of tools. If there be an 
older brother who has already taken such a course, and 
who is required to be on work duty a certain number 
of hours per day — then the latter may be appointed as 
instructor for the younger one. In such a case it is neces- 
sary that some definite task be assigned. Suppose the 
specific problem be that of learning how to file a hand saw 
or a hoe. The six-year-old may approach the task in the 
attitude of one at play, and even then he may be shown 
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precisely how the work is done. Such knowledge is likely 
to remain with him and serve a good purpose many times 
in his life. 

LITERATURE ON THE PRE-SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 
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TEE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND ADJUSTMENT 

The public school work is to be considered part of the 
general course in industrial training. The same prin- 
ciples and applications are called into service as is the 
case with other forms of industrial discipline. At present 
the public school course furnishes the only preparatory 
training available for many thousands of growing boys. 
During the many hours out of school they run at large 
and have to grow up without the most helpful discipline 
that comes from being held to a schedule of assigned non- 
school duties. At some future time this error will be 
righted and every boy will have to pass in the manual 
arts and crafts just as he does now in arithmetic and 
history. 

The First-Day Inventory 

The boy who first enters the public school has in the 
ideal case a certain valuable stock of practical experience 
in doing things with his hands. Six and a half to seven 
years is the best age for the boy's entrance into the com- 
mon school grades. Statistics covering thousands of 
cases show that those beginning at the age named have 
the greatest probability of steady and regular advance- 
ment, and of finishing the course. In the ideal case, then, 
the boy just entering school has learned through actual 
practice to use his body in the maximum number of ways 
in getting practical things done, although the most of this 
learning has necessarily come through the play activities. 

15 
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Let us make a list of the definite mechanical practices 
with which a seven-year-old boy was familiar. He lived 
in a town of seven thousand inhabitants and was familiar 
enough with the following experiences to the extent that 
his class instruction was rendered easy and familiar : — 



Driving cows 
Riding a horse 
Riding in a wagon 
Feeding the chickens 
Rowing a boat 
Sweeping the floor 
Flying a kite 
Fishing in the brook 
Going swimming 
Turning on the trapeze 



Hoeing the garden 
Raking the lawn 
Sawing boards 
Driving nails 
Carrying kindling 
Paring potatoes 
Making a whirligig 
Shooting with bow and arrow 
Making toy boats 
Training a dog 



Now, of course, it is impracticable for the common 
parent to make all these experiences available for his boy, 
but it is our contention that such an ideal should be 
thought of and sought to the fullest extent that conditions 
will allow; and that for the sake of the highly valuable 
culture resulting from such training — culture in the direc- 
tion of higher industrial efficiency and a firmer grasp upon 
the big problems destined to confront the boy during 
his coming manhood. 

Respect for School Work 

The first problem arising in the life of the newly entered 
schoolboy is that of obtaining a right relation to the seri- 
ous duties of the classroom. Naturally a boy at this 
age comes in the spirit of mere play, and fails to forecast 
the serious meaning of the book training. The busy 
teacher will do much to remove the child-mindedness and 
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substitute boy-mindedness, but the parent can well afford 
to cooperate in the matter. There is no better way to 
meet the new condition than to talk frequently and freely 
to the small boy about his school duties. He is not a 
little play boy any more, but a schoolboy with lessons to 
get and work to do. He is going to have his lessons well 
every day, and in time he is to become a big, smart man 
who can do many things. Father and mother will be 
pleased at his success and will tell others about him with 
great pride. Such remarks as the foregoing will spur 
the young son on to greater effort and will help him to 
formulate most wholesome mind pictures of himself in 
the future. Slowly he will learn how to participate in 
the conversations in reference to what he is to do and to 
be until unconsciously the entire family will have been 
drawn into a grand cooperative scheme of boy develop- 
ment. 

The Honor of Labor 

In devising various schemes for inducing the boy to get 
down to steady application in the school, the parent will 
not forget to exalt labor and industry as the great wealth- 
producing and man-producing factors. It is not over- 
stating the situation to the young mind to urge that all 
the good people in the world are engaged in some kind 
of industrial effort — that only tramps and vagabonds 
and criminals and a few overrich persons endeavor to get 
along without doing daily something that is honorable and 
worth while. 

Regular Attendance 

It may seem a trivial matter to take the boy out of 
school occasionally in order that he might enjoy a day's 
visit out of town in company with his father or mother. 
But such little things break the continuity of the school 
c 
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work and may constitute the first lost link in the chain of 
success. Take the boy out thus a few times, and he will 
whine to go again and will show less keenness of desire to 
master his school subjects. 

Now, we are not forgetting the main thesis of this dis- 
cussion; namely, that industrial training during early boy 
life is a prerequisite to almost every kind of success in 
mature life. It is our constant thought of this issue that 
makes us concerned about the boy's school discipline and 
the careful manner in which it should be given. We 
desire him to become master of every possible and worthy 
boyish practice. We desire him to gain slowly through 
his own efforts a rational control over both his mind and 
his body. And finally, we desire him to become a splendid 
example of self-reliance and success, such as may be 
emulated by others struggling lower down the ladder of 
life. 

So with the ends just named in view, and with a thought 
of imparting to the boy a wholesome fondness for the 
school duties, we again commend strongly the require- 
ment of regular and punctual attendance at the school. 
Let him enter promptly on the opening day and continue 
if possible without a break till the last hour of the term. 

Come into Touch with the School 

No parent can afford to be too busy to neglect coming 
into personal acquaintance with the boy's teacher and 
with the particular tasks she assigns him. An early visit 
to the schoolroom will open one's eyes more fully to the 
real situation than will the exchange of a dozen friendly 
notes. By meeting the teacher, say after the first two 
weeks have passed, it is easily possible to learn of the 
actual conditions — the points wherein the boy is weak 
and needs assistance. 
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Upon minor points of difference and misunderstanding 
between teacher and parent it is usually safe and fair to 
assume that the teacher is right and that the parent is 
wrong and lacks familiarity with the case. In very rare 
instances should the boy ever hear a word of adverse 
criticism of his teacher fall from the lips of the parent. 
Under usual conditions the parent is in no position to 
judge equally well with the teacher in respect to matters 
of school training and discipline. He should therefore 
join the teacher as cordially as possible in carrying out the 
school plans which he himself considers of questionable 
appropriateness for his child. 

Follow the Course Impartially 

It is fatal to the cause of broad culture and wise indus- 
trial training for the parent to insist that extra attention 
be given to some of the boy's school subjects and scant 
application to others. Viewed from the standpoint of 
ideal man-building the subjects of the well-ordered cur- 
riculum all have the same value and importance. Each 
one is to constitute an essential part in rounding out the 
whole life of the boy and in making him a man in every 
sense of the word. Every normal child in the school 
grades ranging below adolescence should be required to 
pursue the same subjects as the others. No parent has a 
right to ask that his normal boy be allowed to slight a given 
subject unless he is willing to contend that such subject be 
slighted by all or entirely eliminated from the course. 

Educators have been engaged for hundreds of years in 
building up the present course of study for the common 
schools. Their judgment may be wrong, but they are the 
only persons logically in the right position to determine 
the matter. Language, literature, mathematics, history, 
elementary biology, physiography, physiology, and manual 
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industry — these are the subjects to all of which the child 
must give serious time and attention before he has been 
introduced fully and properly to the great personal prob- 
lems of everyday human existence. Through a slight- 
ing of one of these during his school days he may be com- 
pelled to grow up a mere fragment of the man he might 
have become. 

Back to First Things 

The wisest of the school authorities and specialists are 
slowly coming back to primitive situations and equipments 
as a part of the regular school program. The public 
school of yesterday was entirely too bookish. Its purpose 
was to serve the favored few by furnishing their children a 
type of learning that would enable them easily to dominate 
the masses and to live a life of comparative freedom from 
arduous toil. But that day of exclusive book culture is 
rapidly passing, and the school still adhering to such 
practices is falling into ill repute. 

On the other hand, the new school course offers a most 
wholesome alternation of book work and hand work in its 
daily program. While the ordinary schools are slowly 
approaching this most helpful ideal, the industrial (re- 
form) schools have already realized it in a practical way. 
In such institutions we find that every facility is offered for 
indulging daily the fundamental juvenile instinct for play, 
study, manual industry, recreation, and sociability. Thus, 
in spite of the fact that the inmates of these industrial 
schools are taken up as little miscreants and are usually 
lacking a close parental sympathy, they are making a 
surprisingly good showing in the world at large, after 
finishing their course of training and discipline. 

The signs of the times indicate that the excellent course 
of framing now offered almost exclusively in the indus-* 
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trial reform schools will become the predominant type for 
the entire country. Upon the culmination of that happy 
event there will be no broken, backsliding vacation periods 
in the common school curriculum as now, while every 
boy and girl will aid in making his career one steady and 
unbroken ascent toward full maturity. 

The After-School Training 

However, as yet the millennium is not at hand. Only a 
very few of the cities and towns are providing all-the-year 
training for children. Gary, Indiana, is a noteworthy 
instance. There the book work and the industrial train- 
ing are carefully alternated and correlated, while some 
attention is being given to play and recreation. So, the 
parent will still continue under the necessity of providing 
industrial training at home to supplement the book work 
given in the ordinary school. In arranging for such 
supplementary industry two or three ideas should be 
kept in mind. 

(1) It is important above nearly everything else that 
the boy learn to regard work and industry as being funda- 
mental to the wealth and progress of society. So, only 
after the small boy has secretly or expressly resolved to 
make himself a worthy contributor to the great industrial 
movement, has the parental admonition done good 
service. 

(2) In furnishing the means of endeavor for the boy it is 
well to start him if possible with some lessons in the world's 
oldest productive industry; namely, bringing something 
out of the soil. If a small garden plot be an impossibility, 
then bring him in the best available manner to an acquaint- 
ance with the fact that all the foodstuffs come either 
directly or indirectly from the soil. He can at least be 
required to grow some beans in a box, and perhaps some 
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flowering plants as well. The expenditure of a very 
small amount of time and money will bring these crude 
materials into the boy's hands. The duty of germinating 
the seed and tending the plants will become a pleasure to 
him after you have held him carefully and regularly to its 
performance for a series of after-school periods. Best of all, 
you will have thus interested the young ijiind to a small 
extent in a great thread of the world's complex industrial 
life. 

(3) The next distinctive feature of juvenile industrial 
training — after something definite has been done to 
bring the boy close to the soil and its productive life — is 
to introduce the idea of manufacturing things from raw 
materials. The field, the forest, the mine, the power 
plant, and the workshop are the great historical centers of 
work naturally thought of in this connection. At least 
one or two of these factors in producing the raw materials 
of industry may be brought into vital relation to the 
juvenile effort. A hammer, a saw, a pound of nails, and a 
pile of kindling boards may be readily secured, and the boy 
will gladly become an amateur carpenter under a small 
amount of home direction. Or, provide a pair of small 
tongs, a heavy hammer, a toy anvil or iron bench vice, 
and you have the young blacksmith. Now, for example, 
obtain a few 2-foot lengths of quarter-inch iron rod and 
show him how to bend them into connected links, thus 
making a chain for his swing. These methods and devices 
will suggest others of the same general class, any and all 
of which will prove most helpful in teaching at home the 
life-building lessons of industry. 

Boys may do Housework 

It is both pathetic and provoking to observe the great 
number of homes in which the overworked mother has no 
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woman or girl helper upon whom to shift a part of the 
burden, while at the same time a big, husky half-grown 
boy is running loose on the place without having a single 
work task assigned to him. In all such cases it is strongly 
advised that the boy be taught to assist with the routine 
duties of the household. After some rigid and persistent 
training boys become excellent home helpers. Without 
counting the great relief to the tired mother, it may be 
urged that the boy's house training is profitable for two 
reasons. It is strictly in line with the industrial discipline 
in behalf of which we are contending ; and it gives him 
such a first-hand acquaintance with the household drudg- 
ery as will beget in him wholesome sympathy in respect 
to the burdens probably to be imposed upon his life com- 
panion in the years to come. 

Therefore, with great profit to his personal character 
every boy may be given a rigid course of home industrial 
training as follows : — 

1. Clearing the table after meals. 
%. Washing and drying the dishes. 

3. Sweeping kitchen and dining room. 

4. Scrubbing kitchen and porch. 

5. Carrying in fuel. 

6. Making up the beds. 

7. Darning his own stockings. 

8. Helping with the washing. 

9. Paring potatoes and apples. 

10. Caring for the house plants. 

11. Tending the baby. 

12. Running the errands. 

As has been suggested above, the boy will not be sacri- 
ficed for the work's sake, but the work will be required for 
the boy's sake. With this interest uppermost the tasks 
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will be assigned to him as after-school duties and at only 
such times as will answer to his needs for discipline. A 
half-hour daily is not too much for the boy of eight with 
an extra half-hour or more on Saturdays. For a twelve- 
year-old, double the requirement and give him even more 
work on Saturday. 
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VACATION EMPLOYMENT 

During not less than one fourth of the year there is a 
vast army of growing boys running at large in the cities 
and towns without any helpful employment, and in most 
cases entirely too free from restraints and discipline. 
During this vacation period thousands of good boys tend to 
unlearn the best moral lessons acquired in the school, to 
take up habits of shiftlessness, and to fall into evil and 
criminal companionships. Indeed, the first criminal act 
of many a young man is directly traceable to the enforced 
idleness and shiftlessness of the vacation period. 

The author would impress all interested persons with the 
idea that the vacation problem in the life of the American 
boy is one of the most serious and perplexing of all those 
that disturb the minds of parents. It is not only serious on 
account of the evil consequences mentioned, but because of 
the fact that the idle vacation days come at a time in the 
boy's life when he is ripe for some of the most fundamental 
disciplinary activities which, omitted in childhood and 
youth, are lost out of his character make-up forever. 

No Solution in Sight 

Notwithstanding all our new social machinery designed 
to make human life richer and better, there is as yet no 
device or plan for meeting the serious situation just now 
described. There is simply a general admission that the 
fault is a grave one, while each individual boy is left to 
chance occasion for his vacation experience and training. 

35 
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As a result, some parents — notably farmers and certain 
of those hard pressed for the bare necessities of life — are 
crowding their young boys to the very limit of physical 
endurance in the performance of vacation work. Others 
are permitting their big overgrown sons to pass the time 
in absolute idleness, or worse. 

The farmer who keeps his fourteen-year-old son hard at 
work in the field six long days in the week — as not a few 
are doing — thereby does a serious wrong to this young 
faithful member of his own family and to the oncoming 
generations as well. Such overcrowding, foolhardy 
methods have helped to drive the boys away from the 
farms and into city positions where life proved at length 
to be even more cramped and grinding. 

Certain shiftless and improvident parents of the cities are 
permitting their young boys to spend the vacation period 
toiling in factories and sweat shops. Such boy-killing con- 
ditions soon reduce their victims to the mere framework 
of a stupid, hungry animal, and shut out forever the pos- 
sibilities of any higher type of existence. Fortunately 
nearly all the states of the Union have recently enacted laws 
intended to prohibit the employment of children under 
fourteen to sixteen in many of the industries hurtful to child- 
hood and named as such. Although still much ignored, 
these statutes are destined to become rigidly enforced. 

Keep the Boy at Home 

In making out a plan for the boy's vacation employ- 
ment the first essential will be to provide if possible that he 
sleep nightly in his own home bed. It is a still more 
favorable condition if he can be put to work under the eye 
of one of his parents ; for, the work done is to be for the 
boy's sake and not for the sake of the work, we are to 
remember. The further away from the home restraints and 
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supervision the less likely the boy's true interests will be 
safeguarded. In every instance where his life and character 
are exploited for a money gain there is just so much sub- 
tracted from his possibilities of reaching a useful manhood. 
Furthermore, the moral advancement of the boy cannot 
be expected to continue satisfactorily unless he have daily 
counsel and association with some one who is more in- 
terested in his well-being than in the money he may earn. 

Current opinion is much in error regarding the sup- 
posed toughness of constitution of the growing boy. He in 
fact possesses a state of health which is fairly good, but 
which borders on delicateness and an easy derangement. 
The half-grown boy may be overworked and seemingly 
toughened to the point of heavy endurance, but a careful 
examination of such a case will show clearly that less of the 
youthful elasticity of body and spontaneity of mind is the 
exorbitant price paid for such so-called ruggedness. On 
the contrary, the young, growing physique needs a much 
more careful regimen of diet, rest, and sleep than is the 
case with a grown man. The natural craving for food and 
drink will easily lead a boy toward excess and disease un- 
less some person older and wiser than himself restrain him 
and supervise his animal indulgences. 

It must be admitted that, notwithstanding our words of 
caution, the pressing requirements of the situation will 
make it seem advisable to have the youth work away from 
home during the vacation period. But in nearly all such 
cases he may be brought home for the over-Sunday rest 
and may be sent back to his place of employment each 
time with a helpful word of sympathetic parental advice. 

A Varied Program 

Now, it is the purpose of this book to attempt to serve 
the largest possible number and the widest possible class of 
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parents in the task of training their boys. The situations 
are so varied and the call for specific help is so pressing that 
it seems best to take up one by one the various types of 
vacation employment for boys, attempting to estimate 
the disciplinary value of each and to give definite plans 
for applying the purposes thereof to the boy's life. We 
are not to understand that there is anything wrong or 
hurtful in putting the boy at some money-earning employ- 
ment — far from that. On the other hand, it is all the 
better if his industrial efforts bring in a money return; 
provided, the boy's character development be made strictly 
the first consideration in every case and that such train- 
ing be at no time sacrificed to the mere pecuniary gain. 

But before entering upon an extended consideration of 
the various plans of vacation employment for the boy, let 
us make out an ideal schedule of hours for each age, 
itemizing in particular the number of hours of work, sleep, 
and play seemingly required for each individual case. 

Working on the Farm 

Many town and city boys find healthful and instructive 
occupation for the vacation season by going to the country 
to work. This arrangement, like all the others recom- 
mended, needs intelligent sympathy from the parent in 
order to make it most certainly productive of good to the 
boy. The first matter to consider on the farm to which the 
boy is sent is that of his physical care and safety. There 
are some farm practices not any too safe for the "green" 
town boy to undertake — such as handling fractious 
animals. And then, the sanitation of the place may well 
be inquired about. The matter of polluted drinking water 
is a source of grave danger to the new arrival, although 
those long accustomed to the condition may have become 
immune to its hurtful effects. 
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Light one-minute tasks 
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An hour of non-directed 


e 
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Light assigned duties 
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As above 
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Directed and construc- 
tive play 
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At school, light errands 
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Nearly all after-school 
hours for play 
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Saturday ; one hour, 
vacation days 
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hours daily during va- 
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home tasks 
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Half hour, evenings; 2 
hours, Saturday ; 3 
hours during vacation 


11 hours 


Play as above, but more 
of constructive sort 
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Steady choruig i 3 hours, 
Saturday; 4 hours, va- 
cation 


11 hours 


l my wiLxi teams ana ine 
crowd if possible 


to 
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cation 
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Play as above 
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age 12 


10J hours 


Play more irregularly 


14 


Still choring ; 5 hours, Sat- 
urday; 5 or 6 hours, 
vacation 


10 hours 


More of the make-believe 
wild play life 


15 


Home tasks by half hours 
or more : Half day, Sat- 
urday ; 6 to 8 hours, va- 
cation 


10 hours 


Hiking, camping, tramp- 
ing, frequent half hol- 
idays 



The farm work is usually heavy and the day a long one 
during the summer harvest season. There is, therefore, a 
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tendency to overwork all, especially growing boys. The 
schedule of hours given above should not be widely varied 
in the performance of the heavy work. Light and rec- 
reative employment may be used to fill up the vacant 
hours. 

In cases where the town boy is sent to the country for 
vacation employment, it is the duty of the parent to know 
the exact terms and conditions of the service. It will be 
most fortunate if the farm overseer be a relative or a close 
friend of the boy's family. The social companionships of 
the season are also important, as not infrequently a vile 
and immoral farm laborer may be placed in the daily com- 
pany of youths and thus be given an opportunity to 
poison their minds with his obscenity. 

As an ideal arrangement for the boy as a vacation farm 
helper we may cite that of a twelve-year-old who rode out 
a distance of five miles on his own pony early each Mon- 
day morning and returned home for the Sunday rest. 
This enabled the parents to keep close to his movements 
and to help him correct the errors of each week. This 
boy received $3 and board and came back in the autumn 
with $25 to his credit. 

Herding Cows 

Every town and village has its herdboy, who takes the 
cows out to pasture at morning and brings them back in 
the evening. Sometimes there are several such vacation 
positions in one town. This is really an excellent re- 
sponsibility for a boy to assume, and it usually pays well 
for the time required. A pony and saddle are a part of 
the necessary equipment. 

The wide-awake herdboy will solicit patrons early in 
the season, long before the time to begin using the pasture. 
He will arrange with the owner of the pasture land for its 
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use at a stated price per head. He may add this amount 
monthly to the bill against each patron for tending the 
cow. This position offers some excellent opportunities 
for learning and for discipline. It is worth not a little to a 
boy to learn all about cow nature — as he will during 
one season's driving. People will not patronize a boy 
long if he mistreats their animals. Fast driving, insuf- 
ficient pasture and water, and excitement of any kind are 
the ordinary abuses which cows will immediately make 
apparent through a diminution of the milk supply. The 
owners will also have their individual ideas about when to 
call for and when to return with the animals and how to 
handle them properly. To these small details the suc- 
cessful cow herder will give due attention. 

One thirteen-year-old boy herder of unusual carefulness 
and courtesy showed an income of $30 per month Doubt- 
less many others can do as well, but not unless a thought- 
ful parent assists in arranging the matter and gives some 
strict attention to the conduct of the work. 

Making Garden 

It is most fortunate for the boy's character and indus- 
trial discipline if there be a home garden for him to tend 
regularly. One will at first be surprised to learn how 
much work and how much produce a very small plot 
will furnish. A plot of ground fifteen by twenty feet, well 
enriched and well favored with sunlight and moisture, 
will keep a ten-year-old boy profitably employed during 
an entire summer vacation. He may tend twice as much 
with greater advantage and profit, although a small piece 
of ground sixteen feet square is far better than none 
at all. A near-by vacant lot may be leased for the boy's 
garden. 

Let us suppose that the half-grown boy has been as- 
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signed to raise the garden produce for the household. 
Now, help him first to make a plat of the ground carefully 
on a sheet of paper showing the exact amount and divisions 
for each kind of produce. It may be necessary for the 
parent himself to study the science of gardening during a 
few odd hours before the young gardener can be wisely 
directed. 

: Of course, the garden arrangements will be suited to the 
needs of the family table and the conditions of the soil 
and climate. Let it all be planned favorably for enabling 
the boy to make a good showing, especially if it be his 
first attempt. It is unfair to assume that the young son's 
earnest desire to do the right thing and his enthusiasm 
for the new undertaking will carry him far on the way to 
success. He has a right to be shown very definitely, and 
sometimes repeatedly, how to prepare the seed bed, how 
to sow the seed, how to tend the growing plants, how to 
harvest the crop, and so on. 

Directions and Incentives 

Time and again the father will find it necessary to go 
into the garden with the boy in order to direct the work 
there profitably for both the boy's character and the 
produce. The young industrialist must hoe the stuiff 
properly and at the right time. He must learn to keep 
down the various weeds, to replant, to thin out the over- 
crowded plants, and to attend to a dozen other such 
matters. 

Now, while it is apparent that under the rigid discipline 
outlined above the boy gardener is acquiring a good stock 
of muscles and is learning how to turn his hand to a prof- 
itable occupation, his tender years call for a further in- 
centive to faithful endeavor. There must be a money re- 
ward for his work. Two plans have been found successful. 
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(1) Have the young workman keep a definite book 
account of his time, and pay him reasonably by the 
hour. For this he should have very little more money 
than would have to be paid to hire a neighbor boy to per- 
form the same service. The money earned should be 
thought of in terms of its serviceableness in purchasing 
certain things agreed upon beforehand and especially dear 
to the boy's heart. A part of it may well go into his sav- 
ings account. 

(2) Perhaps a better plan is to buy the produce outright 
from the boy gardener and use it for home consumption. 
This plan has worked well where tried. It is fair and works 
the best service to all concerned to pay the boy the ac- 
tual market price for all his produce, requiring him to 
keep a careful book record of all materials furnished and 
of payments made] therefor. A five-cent notebook will 
serve for the records. 

After a very few seasons of garden making it may be 
found feasible to try out some other plan of vacation 
industry and thus give the boy the benefits of a wider 
experience. 

As an example of what has actually been done by way of 
back-yard gardening we may cite the instance of two boys 
aged eleven and seven, respectively. During the season for 
such vegetables they netted three dollars per week from 
their lettuce, radishes, peas, and spring onions. The 
older boy worked about three hours per day and the 
younger about one hour. 

Live-Stock Raising 

It is often possible even in the city to put the boy at 
the task of raising some kind of live stock and thus to 
introduce him to a great productive form of human in- 
dustry. In this connection there is perhaps no more 
d • 
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feasible and profitable undertaking than that of chicken 
raising. 

To begin with, the size of the pen and the number of 
chickens kept will be suited carefully to the size of the lot 
space available, as crowding the fowls will result in dis- 
ease and loss of the normal profits. It will be an easy 
matter to secure literature on poultry raising, both inex- 
pensive books and pamphlets, and to determine therefrom 
how to make the chicken house and to arrange it most 
conveniently. 

Next, select the breed. For home use the first considera- 
tion will be the egg-laying quality of the breed. Meat 
production is second. So, in the ordinary case, an all- 
purpose fowl like the Wyandottes and the Rocks will be 
most serviceable. It is not usually advisable that the 
boy undertake to raise some fancy or highly specialized 
breed of chickens. He is much less likely to give them 
the extra care necessary to make them profitable. 

Suppose the boy's chicken lot be fifty feet square. This 
space will suffice for about ten hens and one cock. If prop- 
erly cared for, the egg production should average one 
dollar or more per week. During the spring season the 
boy may bring out about forty young chicks, and by care 
hope to raise about thirty fries from these. The latter are 
worth twenty-five cents to fifty cents each. If the boy be 
carefully supervised in this work — including instructions 
in the matter of keeping out vermin and mites — he 
should make it profitable in money results, and at the 
same time he will be learning something worth while. 

Raising pigeons and squabs for the market is a more 
attractive undertaking for the boy, but the practical 
results are less certain. If this employment be decided 
upon, it will be both necessary and easy to secure a small 
handbook giving details of method. Pigeons need about 
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the same amount of space as chickens, but in the usual 
case the inclosure will have to be screened over so as to 
keep the birds confined. No town or city should permit 
pigeons to run at large, and many do not allow such abuses. 

Again, the rule of success for the boy will be carefulness 
and definiteness of method. It is a serious error to allow 
mere undirected enthusiasms to die out in failure. The 
boy thus neglected is weakened in character and as a re- 
sult is short of confidence for another similar trial. 

Other forms of live-stock management are often avail- 
able for boy training, such as tending horses and cows. 
It is not sufficient to say that one prefers to care for the 
family horse or milk and feed the cow simply because of the 
boy's awkwardness at these tasks. In justice to the latter, 
he should be taught to do these things. Such knowledge 
will prove to be of much worth to him during his entire life. 
Neither will scolding take the place of definite direction in 
the boy's attempts at horse-and-cow management. It 
will be necessary to go with him many times and measure 
the feed, clear out the barn stall, harness the horse, and 
so on, until he can do all these things reliably and well. 
After that his services will become an actual family asset, 
and he should be allowed a regular stated weekly sum 
in payment therefor. 

Work as Culture 

In many cases where no live stock is kept on the place, 
the boy may be hired out to a neighbor to take care of a 
horse or a cow. "My boy is not going to be anybody's 
hired hand," is the anticipated reply to this statement. 
This very false idea has led many a misguided father to 
make a snob out of his son. This vacation employment 
for the boy must be thought of as educational and cul- 
tural and not as a slavish task for the sake of money. 
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A retired farmer who sold out everything and moved to 
town is the owner of an automobile, but he cannot con- 
veniently keep a horse. His neighbor, however, has a 
team of them. "I am anxious to have my boy know 
all about a horse," said the wealthy ruralist, "and have 

just arranged to have him take care of Dr. 's team 

during the summer months. The doctor keeps horses to 
use in his country practice when the roads are too soft 
for the car." The thirteen-year-old boy was to have 
$3.50 per week for taking care of the team and delivering 
it, hitched to the carriage, at the doctor's office when 
wanted. 

Now, we feel that this position cannot be made too em- 
phatic ; namely, that the growing boy must be provided 
with some serious and regular work, especially, during 
the school vacation period, and in accordance with his 
years and strength ; and that this work must be thought of 
as necessary to character building and to culture. Al- 
though a father may be worth a million dollars and feel 
certain that the son's inherited part to come will be suf- 
ficient to keep the latter all his life in ease and idleness — 
even then, the paternal duty of holding the boy to dis- 
ciplinary work and youthful industry is nowise lessened. 
The son of ^the average millionaire must travel a more 
precarious road to integrity and useful citizenship than the 
son of the plain, provident artisan. 

Carrying Papers 

The newspaper offices furnish many a boy helpful and 
stimulating occupation. The daily paper route is among 
the more desirable of the forms, as it gives quick, outdoor 
exercise and some practice in meeting people in a business 
way. The profits are rather small, but the training is 
valuable as boy-building material. The father's partic- 
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ular part of the contract is that of directing the son care- 
fully through the first trials of the new undertaking. 
Failure must be avoided, as it is depressing and discour- 
aging to the boy. The parent will therefore be under 
the necessity of going over every detail of the paper-carry- 
ing task. Teach the youth methodicalness from the be- 
ginning. Subscribers are especially appreciative of an 
early delivery of their daily paper, and they are fond of a 
courteous boy collector. These small matters of prompt- 
ness, courtesy, and the like will prove a valuable asset 
in the boy's life and will enhance his newspaper business 
as well. Go with the young son to the office at least once, 
and learn there how his usefulness may be increased, and 
then make every effort to carry out the new suggestions. 

The life of the city newsboy is a precarious one, though 
many such youths rise to places of responsibility. And 
yet we are not ready to commend the ordinary newsboy 
work as tending to be wholesome and uplifting in its net 
results. It may teach thrift, frugality, and business 
shrewdness ; but it also teaches scheming and cold-blooded 
dealing at a time when the child should maintain an inno- 
cent regard for people and affairs. The newsboy is cer- 
tain to have much of the meanness and dishonesty in 
human conduct pointed out to him. He may begin busi- 
ness with the parental admonition to stay out from among 
the unclean and the licentious, but the moral lepers young 
and old will touch again and again the hem of his clean 
garment and leave him more or less contaminated for 
life. 

Newsboy work is probably better than none. If noth- 
ing better is available for the son's training, then, a brief 
term of this experience with close home direction may be 
undertaken, and possibly with profit. The following 
temptations beset the city newsboy: swearing, lying, 
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stealing, short-changing customers, shooting craps, smok- 
ing cigarettes, drinking, gambling, and others. However, 
home co5peration of the wiser sort may counteract all 
these influences. By far the best case of supervision of 
the newsboy that has ever come to the author's attention 
was that exercised by a bright mother over her eight-year- 
old. She took up beforehand, one by one, all these evil 
possibilities and drilled the boy in making the right re- 
sponse. For example, if some other boy were to ask him 
to smoke a cigarette, he was prompted to respond: "No, 
sir ! I am never going to smoke cigarettes. They keep 
boys from growing big and strong and make them fail in 
school." Other matters were prepared for in a similar way. 

Selling the standard weekly magazines on the streets 
and in more select places is more to be commended as a 
boy-building practice. The class of customers is of a 
better nature and the profits are more remunerative in 
proportion to the effort. Boys have averaged from 
fifty cents to three dollars per week, clear profit, from this 
business. 
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CHAPTER IV 
VACATION EMPLOYMENT— Continued 

Caring for Lawns 

Many town boys succeed at the various tasks of keeping 
a lawn in order. Mowing the grass, clearing off rubbish, 
tending flower beds, and taking out noxious weeds are 
some of the common requirements. The author once 
knew of the case of two boys who went into partnership 
in the lawn-mowing business and the scheme worked very 
well. The father of one of them vouched for their re- 
liability, and he also drilled the boys in the matter of 
giving value received. They secured a good, sharp lawn 
mower and a rake, and went to work, charging fifty cents 
to a dollar for each lawn. 

Householders are always ready to pay a fair price for 
first-class lawn mowing, but they are often afraid of botch 
work and damage to the shrubbery on the part of boys. 
Before starting the young son out in the business, it is 
advisable to drill him sharply in the detailed fulfillment 
of his contract. Then, suppose he be given written cre- 
dentials as follows : — 

"To Whom It May Concern, — I am anxious to .have 
my boy Henry learn to do all kinds of useful work, and 
wish therefore that he might be employed to mow some 
lawns. I ask that he be carefully directed in the desired 
manner of doing the work and that he be paid a fair re- 
muneration for his time. I shall personally guarantee his 
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faithfulness, and I ask as a special favor that any failure 

to perform his full duty be reported to me at once. 

" Respectfully, 

(< 

"Henry's Father." 

The foregoing written assurance of faithfulness will 
tend to give the young worker confidence and courage. 
It will win business where other unprepared applicants 
fail to get a contract. Best of all, the boy will thus be 
set to reflecting secretly and helpfully about his own worth 
and integrity. One season's experience in lawn work 
by such a well-advised youth will give him a neighborhood 
reputation for honesty and industry such as will carry 
weight far into his future career. 

Sometimes a boy will go out in search of one kind of 
employment and unexpectedly find something else. Such 
was the experience of a large eleven-year-old who applied 
at the house of a well-to-do widow for a place as fruit 
gatherer. "No," said the woman, "I want a boy like 
you in my flower garden." In less than a week the youth 
began to manifest an interesting familiarity with the 
plants and the proper methods of their care and propaga- 
tion. His employer was a person of unusual botanical 
knowledge, and she taught the boy with systematic detail 
how to do his work, not omitting ample payment for his 
services. This boy found his true calling in that flower 
garden and is to-day a successful florist. 

Delivering Goods 

Let us keep constantly in mind the thought of making 
every form of vacation task conform to the needs of the 
boy for growth in character. Yes, he must have an in- 
come ; he needs to have money to save and to spend, but 
the money must never be taken in exchange for compro- 
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mising conduct. The close of each day must find him 
one step further on toward clean and ennobling manhood. 
Helping on a delivery wagon may prove to be satisfactory 
vacation employment for the boy, provided the oft-re- 
peated warning of close supervision be carefully heeded. 
If one be an anxious father and desirous of learning what 
sort of company a youth may fall into on the delivery 
wagon route, let him study the work in all its details for 
a few hours. The drivers are made "wise" on many 
occasions, as they make their many back-door calls at all 
sorts of shops and private homes. As they go from place 
to place the temptations to smoke and drink and other- 
wise debauch themselves are never wanting during the 
course of any busy day. 

The young employee in the delivery business will neces- 
sarily go out at first with a companion and guide, and this 
companionship may be a permanent one necessitated by 
the nature of the business. Now, who is this companion ? 
the parent has a right to demand. How can it be ascer- 
tained that he is at all fit to associate with boys ? Prob- 
ably the only way to ascertain the nature of the older 
employee is by questioning the boy himself — by finding 
out what sort of language the former uses and what sub- 
jects he delights to talk about. In the case of a small con- 
cern the father or mother may call on the employer and 
obtain a fairly clear understanding of what the son's 
duties and associations are to be. 

The drivers of grocery wagons are often subject to the 
temptation of stealing from the packages something de- 
sirable to eat. Such liability to temptation must be met 
with forewarnings and admonitions. It is even advisable 
to arrange that the hungry youth be provided in an honest 
manner with the knickknacks which he might be tempted 
to steal from the wagon. 
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Deliverymen often acquire habits of shiftlessness and 
of "soldiering." The ideal of honest service in the per- 
formance of such work as they are required to do cannot 
be too strongly held up before the mind of the young em- 
ployee. Again, there are abuses which overtax the im- 
mature strength, such as lifting heavy boxes and barrels. 
This heavy end of the load is often secretly shifted upon 
the boy by the shirking companion. 

It is never advisable to have the boy engaged in de- 
livering a kind of goods that are outlawed and contraband 
in some communities. For example, intoxicating bever- 
ages are believed by thousands of people to be destructive 
to health and good character. To be a party in handling 
such commodities — even though the parent knows that 
indulgence in the intoxicants by the youth is not at all 
probable — is to introduce evil suggestions into the mind. 

Many boys find regular and profitable employment in 
the cities as house-to-house distributors of advertising 
cards and handbills. This practice is the safest as a 
means of employment when directed by a regular and 
responsible bill-distributing agency. But if one wishes 
to note the forms of dishonesty into which the distributors 
are subjected, let him but observe the piles of bills chucked 
into hidden places and thrown indiscriminately at the 
doors of cow barns, chicken coops, and the like. The ques- 
tion here is, Can a boy cover the assigned territory hon- 
estly and make the wages pay for the trouble ? Possibly 
not, if we are to decide as suggested by the "short cuts" 
the bill boys take. And if not, then, the business is to 
be taken off the honorable list. 

The Messenger Service 

At first thought, message carrying appears to be an en- 
ticing youthful employment. The work usually calls 
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for neatness of personal attire and for the uniform garb 
which makes the boys conspicuous. In well-managed 
cases and places this is a very desirable juvenile occupa- 
tion, but only during daylight hours. The day messen- 
ger service is usually of a strictly business nature. The 
boy delivers his packages and is hurried on promptly to 
the next errand. 

With the night work, however, it is radically different. 
Many of the messages are of a social nature and must be 
carried into hotel rooms where convivial company is 
assembled, and into such places as saloons and brothels. 
Recent investigation of the messenger-boy work in cer- 
tain of the large cities has resulted in the passage of ordi- 
nances forbidding the employment of boys and youths 
at such work after a stated hour in the evening. Startling 
disclosures revealing youthful drunkenness and worse 
forms of debauchery made it apparent that the night 
messenger service is an unsafe business for the young to 
be connected with. 

So, if the boy .be engaged even in the day service, it 
will be necessary for some responsible person to know 
precisely what sort of daily experiences he is having. It 
is well to indulge him in the habit of relating at evening 
the interesting features of the day's movements. Through 
this practice one will be enabled to prepare an antidote 
for each and every case of contact with situations that 
threaten the youthful morals and tend to poison his whole- 
some opinion of humanity at large. 

The Hotel Hot 

The position of hotel boy is usually conducive to either 
laziness or grafting, or both. Presumably the great mass 
of the people who conduct and patronize the hotel are as 
clean and honorable as the average citizen, but there is 
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nearly always something in the nature of underworld prac- 
tice in the well-patronized hotel, and the boy is frequently 
used as a go-between in some vile transaction. 

Without wishing to offend the many honorable hotel 
proprietors and the usual decent patronage, let us be 
specific in our definitions and descriptions as follows: 
There must of necessity be employed a number of minor 
clerks and cheap helpers around any hotel. These are 
often sought as agencies in the performance of some shady 
act, and that in spite of the proprietor's precautions. A 
vile woman in the guise of respectability puts up at the 
house. She must have some one to bring up the drinks 
and to carry messages to male companions of her own 
class. She rings for a bell boy and bribes him to go on 
her indecent errand. The exorbitant tips turn the boy's 
head and tend to make him a cheap sycophant. 

And then, the various hotel positions open to a boy 
usually train him to practice deceitfulness and palavery 
for the sake of the tips he can work out of the patrons of 
the place. He soon falls into habits of laziness and slowly 
turns his mind toward the problem of getting a living 
in the easiest possible way. No, in the end it were far 
better that the boy be hired out to a washerwoman to 
carry her clothes basket to and from the homes of her 
patrons than that he be placed in any kind of hotel posi- 
tion. 

The position of elevator boy is less free from debauch- 
ery, but it is even more conducive to laziness and mental 
stupor. In the very nature of things the boy will shrivel 
up in both body and soul in such a fixed monotonous 
position, especially at that time of life when he is all 
aquiver with the inner call to run and climb and struggle 
with the exciting situations in the open field and the 
woodland. 
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Office Boy 

The position of office boy is in some respects a desirable 
one for vacation employment. The duties are usually 
not at all arduous. In fact, the chief objection to such a 
place is often its lack of opportunity for active exercise. 
For example, in many large concerns it is customary to 
employ some one to meet callers and direct them in gain- 
ing admittance to the desired department. There may 
be many leisure hours for the boy during the day, if all 
the unoccupied moments be added together and these 
should be turned into good account. There are so many 
different kinds of tasks assigned to the so-called office 
boy that a general discussion of the situation is difficult. 
The following precautionary statements may prove help- 
ful, however : — 

1. One must make careful inquiry into the nature of 
the place before allowing the youthful son to take a posi- 
tion as office boy. Under an outward show of respecta- 
bility, some are employing office boys to assist in conduct- 
ing a criminal or an immoral business. 

2. A few business concerns expect their office help to 
assist them in carrying on some practice that is not im- 
moral or illegal, but that carries with it a tinge of deceit 
or fraud. The boy may be required to lie to office callers 
or to deceive those who make inquiries by telephone. 
The parent will find it necessary in such cases to decide 
whether or not he can afford to have his son learn about 
these "tricks in the trade," especially while so youthful. 

3. On the favorable side, we may note the fact that 
many office boys find their work a preparatory training 
for a successful business career. However, one matter 
should by all means not be overlooked; namely, if the 
son is still young enough to be an office boy, he is too young 




Fig. 5. — Many a great life has served an apprenticeship on the paper route. 
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to go, to the best advantage, into a business to which the 
office work may furnish the introduction. His schooling 
should still continue along general lines and the usual 
amount of it still be done in the classroom. After a few 
years more of schooling and general experience-getting, the 
boy's native, better-matured desires may lead him far away 
from anything in the nature of the office work done at the 
age of twelve to. fourteen years. 

4. Finally, there will rest upon the parent the unmis- 
takable duty of coaching the boy for each and every part 
of the daily office routine. Punctuality, promptness, 
politeness, unfailing attention to the assigned tasks, un- 
varying honesty, and a desire to give "good measure" 
in service — these are some of the lessons to be learned 
by the office boy. His mastery of them will most prob- 
ably be complete and satisfactory only in those cases 
where a sympathetic parent or director stands ready to 
aid him. 

If there be many half -hour periods of enforced idleness 
in the office position, it is highly desirable that there be 
some means at hand for wholesome employment of the 
mind. Well-selected reading is a commendable practice 
in such cases. Through the advice of experts the boy may 
be made to use these vacant periods in acquiring a taste 
for good literature. "Who selected that book for you ?" 
was asked of a fourteen-year-old boy doing semi-leisure 
duty in a large newspaper office. "My mother," was 
the ready reply. The questioner was led to believe, after 
examining the character of the book, that the youth was 
getting more than his $5 per week out of the employment. 

Theater Employment 

Employment in connection with any kind of theater 
or show business is necessarily always seriously to be 
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questioned as being at all helpful to the growing boy's 
character. On the contrary, the author is morally cer- 
tain that it spoils many boys and youths for honest, ear- 
nest application to some worthy life work in the years that 
follow. However, while we rank such boy employment 
low in the scale of character-building agencies, it is not 
impossible to ward off its adverse influences through the 
practice of vigilant home training. 

One of the hurtful effects of the boy's employment in 
a theater is that of habitual indulgence of the craving for 
something to eat and drink. These things are constantly 
close at hand, and the suggestion that comes from others 
using them is a strong and well-nigh irresistible stimulus 
to the appetite. Another serious objection to the theater 
employment is that it usually throws the boy too much 
into close contact with people, forcing him to drop and 
forget the more natural juvenile practices and attitudes of 
mind and to take up too soon the manners of the adult. 
Like the apple on the blighted tree, ripening and shrinking 
up before its time, the theater boy becomes blase and loses 
that freshening "greenness" and charm which naturally 
belongs to one of his age. His so-called social sensitive- 
ness and much of the refining emotional response to the 
presence and acts of other people is thus drawn from his 
young life. 

Least commendable of all of the theater positions for 
the youth is that of taking a part on the stage — unless 
it be foreseen that he is naturally fitted for a life work 
of this kind. But we are here thinking of the problem of 
the boy's general training and the rounding out of his 
entire best nature through the juvenile practices. In such 
a case the stage cannot be included in the list of helpful 
agencies, and its enticements should therefore be kept out 
of his youthful mind. 
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Keeping a Refreshment Stand 

During the summer vacation many boys are seen on the 
street corners and in other out-of-the-way places running 
refreshment stands. Some of these boys are successful 
in earning and saving a considerable amount of money. 
If managed and directed by older heads, this work may 
be made helpful to character development as well. Lem- 
onade, pop corn, home-made sandwiches, and the like 
are made to do service in this cause. Again, we conclude 
that the practice under consideration is not first of all to 
be commended as suitable for boy training in industry, 
but its value may be greatly enhanced by means of care- 
ful home supervision. 

Perhaps the best method of procedure by way of induct- 
ing the boy into this mercantile industry is to secure 
him a place with some one of responsibility already in 
charge of a small business. In that event, he may start 
in to work at merely nominal wages, with the thought 
that the training received is part payment for the help 
rendered. The first concern of the parent is that of pre- 
paring the son to meet the new responsibilities, and the 
second that of preparing him to withstand the tempta- 
tions. As to responsible duties, there will be those of 
promptness, faithfulness in carrying orders, and the 
observance of such forms of courtesy as will assist the 
employer in his business. As to temptations, there will 
be the matter of carrying away for one's own use things 
that should be paid for, and the further matter of failure 
to return to the till the full amount of change. Fortu- 
nately the cash register system is being installed every- 
where, so that clerks are no longer subjected to the tempta- 
tion of taking money from the business without rendering 
any return for it. The parent is cautioned against allow- 
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ing the boy to assist as salesman in a place where there 
is no check on his business integrity other than his youth- 
ful, undeveloped conscience. 

If the boy attempts to run a small refreshment stand 
on his own account, he will need assistance in getting the 
right start. Two or three business ideals should be held up 
before him from the first. One is that of honest service 
in exchange for the money taken in. Cheap and adulter- 
ated materials may seem at the beginning to be very profit- 
able, but the boy needs to know that the public will soon 
learn to consider him and his goods at their real worth 
and will treat him accordingly. 

It is entirely proper to allow the boy who is conducting 
his own small business to look at it from the standpoint 
of money earning. But at the same time he can be trained 
in honest methods and in the habit of regarding his busi- 
ness somewhat in the light of a public service affair. As 
he approaches manhood and its call to a place of larger 
responsibility, his rightly directed youthful experience 
will naturally lead him to include public welfare and public 
rights in his plans for conducting his permanent business. 

Our last word on the shop-keeping business for the boy 
is to advise against his clerking in either a drug store or 
a tobacco and cigar stand. There is no intention here of 
attacking these institutions as evil or harmful in a general 
way, but they are unquestionably not suitable as furnishing 
positions in which to place growing boys for early industrial 
training. Employment in either a pool hall or in a wine 
room is also out of the question, for similar reasons. 

Avoid the Sweat Shops 

More and more carefully the various states of the Union 
are enacting laws to prohibit the practice of working chil- 
dren under a given age — usually fourteen to sixteen — 
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in any profit-bearing institutions. But as yet there are 
many loopholes through which irresponsible persons may 
pass in violating the spirit of such laws. As a rule, no 
home work of any kind comes within the provisions of 
the law, the intention being to allow the child to do work 
as directed at home by the sympathy of his parents and 
at the same time to prevent his exploitation by organized 
industry. Contrary to the spirit of the anti-child-labor 
laws, and without seemingly any sense of the ruinousness 
of their acts, some parents are overtaxing their own chil- 
dren under the guise and the protection of the home-work 
idea. These home sweat shops do not obtrude their 
wrongs against childhood upon the attention of the public 
as is the case with the big semipublic institutions, but 
their abuses are often both persistent and serious. For 
example, an Italian about forty years of age was making 
"storey" cigars in his own house. He had appointed 
his mother-in-law, aged upwards of sixty, his wife, about 
thirty-five, and his little boy, aged nine, to do the work, 
while he was acting in the capacity of general manager. 
It was certainly pathetic enough to witness the painful, 
monotonous movements of the weary grandmother as she 
hurriedly rolled the tobacco leaves in the dope. But the 
sight of the little boy — with his body cramped and stiff- 
ened and his pinched face so expressive of fatigue and 
longing — was enough to arouse the resentment of any 
intelligent witness. The father pretended that the tired 
little urchin was free to run and play at will and that he 
was doing his turn at stripping the tobacco merely "for 
fun." 

There are all degrees of the abuse of the child by means 
of slavery in the home. Unfortunately the busy parents 
have never had time and opportunity to learn how to 
make out a fair plan of training for their children. So the 
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sin of overworking the young in the home is probably one 
of ignorance rather than one of deliberateness. It may 
be put down as a certain indication of an awakened paren- 
tal conscience if the father consults some outside counsel in 
reference to the industrial employment of his boy. 

Aside from the warping of the body and the clouding of 
the mind so certain to follow in the wake of any class of 
sweat-shop practice in the life of the boy, there is always 
the danger of a narrow and one-sided training where the 
degree of enforced home industry is more mild. Suppose 
the father be a harness maker, a dry goods merchant, 
or a real estate dealer. It would probably be an error to 
confine the son to vacation training exclusively in that 
one line of practice. Other forms of disciplinary industry 
should, if possible, be made supplementary to that pro- 
vided for by the home business. There may be an oppor- 
tunity to give the boy the additional experience of doing 
such wholesome work as gardening and stock tending. 



CHAPTER V 



SERIOUS INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 

Taking the country at large, we find many reasons, 
incentives, and methods for putting boys and youths 
directly at some form of industrial employment. "The 
trade demands it" ; "Industrial pressure makes it neces- 
sary"; "Criminal idleness is fostered by lack of it"; 
"It is the only way to make breadwinners"; "Trade- 
school training will make a satisfied and stable society." 
The foregoing are some of the reasons urged in support 
of the claim that boys should be hurried into some form 
of trade or apprentice employment of a strictly narrow 
and definite form. With the ideal standard of what may 
be the result for character development, let us now consider 
briefly a few of the types of industrialism being offered to 
children. 

Regular Wage Employment 

Ever since the dawn of the manufacturing industries, 
children have been exploited more or less directly in the 
interest of the financial returns. As early as 1808 in the 
Baltimore Gazette (January 4) a cotton manufactory ad- 
vertised for "a number of boys and girls from eight to 
twelve years of age to whom constant employment and 
encouraging wages will be given." Again in the Provi- 
dence Farm Journal of January 14, 1828, we read: 
"Families wanted — Ten or twelve good respectable 
families consisting of four or five children each, from nine to 
sixteen years of age, are wanted to work in a cotton mill." 

53 
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A very interesting report of the wage-earning children 
in certain manufacturing towns in Rhode Island, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina is contained in Volume 
VII of "Woman and Child Wage Earners in the United 
States" and prepared under the direction of Charles P. 
Neill, the Commissioner of Labor. The investigators 
found 3042 children under sixteen years of age regularly 
employed in 83 different establishments. The majority of 
these children worked 54-60 hours per week and earned 
wages ranging from $4 to $5.40 per week. A few were 
working as many as 66 hours. More than half, 52.7 per 
cent, of these children were employed in violation of either 
the letter or the spirit of the anti-child-labor laws of the 
states in which they lived. 

Among the numerous other items of interest in the val- 
uable report, we find that — 

A majority of these children left school between the 
ages of ten and fourteen to go to work. 

In Columbus, Georgia, the white children regularly 
employed in the industries were 15 per cent of those in 
attendance at school. 

In the same town 386 children were counted at the 
noon hour while they were entering three factories and 
carrying dinner pails. These "dinner toters" are paid 
cents per week for each workman served. 

Many of these children were unable, on account of this 
employment, to attend the regular school, so in a few 
instances a primary industrial school has been established 
to meet their needs. 

Almost none of the children employed in the industries 
investigated had any opportunity to learn a trade, nor 
were they conscious of any method or plan whereby such 
an achievement might become possible. 

"Perhaps the most characteristic feature of this group 
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of families was the acceptance of work as the natural con- 
dition of the child, interfered with by rather incomprehen- 
sible laws which required him to waste a certain number of 
years in school, but to which he should properly turn as 
soon as this obstacle could be surmounted. A few families 
were found who had been in the country only a short time 
and had no idea of anything except work for their children ; 
if they thought of the law at all, it was only to rejoice 
that their children were old enough to be exempt from its 
operation. In general, however, the attitude was not so 
much hostility to school attendance as indifference to it. 

"Considering this group as a whole, it is evident that 
in most cases the withdrawal of the children from school 
could not be justified through pressure of circumstances. 
There was some indefensible exploitation of the child's 
wage-earning capacity by parents, some ill-judged sacri- 
fice of one child to another, and a few examples of children 
working intelligently and purposefully to forward their 
own ambitions ; but the most apparent feature was an in- 
difference to education on the part of parents and children 
alike, and a disposition on the part of the former to cut 
short the child's school days for entirely insufficient causes. 

"Some of the longest hours found were among the chil- 
dren who were working for their own relatives, especially 
in cases where the fathers had grocery or other stores 
and the children were expected to help them. In some 
of these cases, although the hours were nominally long, 
the children were allowed much freedom ; in others they 
were strictly on duty for 72, 80, or 84 hours a week." 

Astonishing Ignorance 

The careful and reliable government report quoted 
from above is indicative of the vast amount of child- 
labor abuse that has continued in this country for a hun- 
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dred years. That the conditions found in the limited 
territory investigated are much more general, cannot be 
questioned. For example, it was found by the Douglas 
Commission on Technical and Industrial Training that 
95,000 of the children living in Massachusetts, ranging in 
age from fourteen to sixteen, were employed at unprofitable 
and meaningless labor. It is astonishing that in this day 
of so-called enlightenment such a large number of parents 
are giving a willing or indifferent assent to this practice 
of throwing the precious lives of the boys and girls into 
the hopper of grind and - greed. Fortunately, some of 
the states are exacting compulsory attendance at school 
of children sixteen years of age, and at the same time for- 
bidding that any child of this tender age be employed in 
or about any factory, mill, or other such establishment. 

As a matter of pride and honor, no self-respecting 
parent can afford to allow his child to be employed through- 
out the year for the mere sake of the wages. Wages for 
a boy's work can be excused only on the ground that the 
money thus received is to contribute toward the moral 
and spiritual uplift of the young worker himself. 

A Public School Function 

We have already sketched an ideal plan for providing 
for the boy's industrial training in the curriculum of the 
public schools as we do for his so-called intellectual train- 
ing. It was stated that the industrial (reform) schools and 
a very few others had attained this high goal of extending 
the school duties throughout practically the entire year 
and of dividing every living day into interesting, alter- 
nating periods of play, study, manual industry, and rec- 
reation. But this magnificent order of life for the com- 
mon child is destined to find a slow acceptance on the 
part of the conservative school officers. 




Fig. 6. — A well-rounded boy who made an entire neighborhood happy 
with his flowers. 

PLATE VI. 
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What, then, is the practical situation which the anxious 
parent must meet in an attempt to satisfy his desire for 
public industrial training for the boy ? It is this : Many 
of the schools now have so-called manual training courses. 
Others are installing such work. This practice is of neces- 
sity somewhat mechanical in its applications and much 
limited in its scope. A little routine woodwork and 
occasionally some amateur practice in the blacksmith 
shop and foundry are about all that can ordinarily be 
attempted. But even then, the work given may serve 
as a most helpful introduction of the boy into the meaning 
of manual industry. And better still, it may prove to 
be the one thing which holds him in the school, as a part 
satisfaction of his instinctive desire to break away from 
the mere book work and seek some more active employ- 
ment of his time. 

Singularly enough, the mechanics and shop work in the 
schools, meager as they are, often give the motor-minded 
boy an opportunity to indulge his true nature and to bring 
up his low book averages. In order to show how differ- 
ently the ordinary book teacher and the manual teacher 
or employer may view the same boy's efforts, the follow- 
ing statements are taken from the government report on 
child labor quoted at length above : — 

"No. 1. An Italian boy, 14 years old, left school from 
the third grade, a helper in print work. Teacher's es- 
timate — dull, below average in scholarship, incapable 
of high skill. Employer's estimate — bright, capable 
of high skill; highest probable position attainable, fore- 
man at $20 to $30 per week. 

"No. 2. An American boy, left grade five at 12 years 
old ; is puller-off in glass factory. Teacher's estimate — 
dull, below average in scholarship and deportment; in- 
capable of acquiring high skill. Employer's estimate — 
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bright, capable of acquiring high skill; good character, 
* elegant boy.' Initial wage, $3.60; present wage, $6. 
Highest position will probably be glass blower in six years 
at $60 a week." 

"No. 3. A Welsh girl 15 years old, at leaving grade 
seven, works in a squib factory. Teacher's estimate — 
dull, below average in scholarship. Employer's estimate 
— bright, a good, reliable girl; may become a skillful 
squib maker, earning from $10 to $15 a week." 

No better outline of tasks suited for making the manual 
training work mean something to the schoolboy, can per- 
haps be found than that given in an article prepared for 
Manual Training Magazine, Volume XIII, Number 4, 
page 340, by A. P. Laughlin. This work is planned for 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, and includes the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. How to measure accurately. 

2. How to square lines accurately. 

3. How to gage lines accurately. 

4. How to read simple mechanical drawings. 

5. How to make full-size mechanical drawings. 

6. How to make scale drawings. 

7. How to sharpen the plane. 

8. How to adjust the plane. 

9. The rules for planing. 

10. The use of the crosscut saw. 

11. The use of the ripsaw. 

12. Chamfering. 

13. Boring holes. 

14. Nailing. 

15. Fastening with screws. 

16. Making duplicate parts. 

17. Scraping. 
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18. Sandpapering. 

19. Staining. 

20. Filling. 

21. Finishing with wax. 

Encouraging the Boy 

Now, the purpose here of outlining the present-day 
status of manual training as offered in the public schools 
is to urge parents to cooperate with the teacher in making 
such training count to the best advantage in the son's life. 
Two types of boy especially need the cooperation here 
recommended. First, there are many boys who are 
naturally "bookish" and who are easily inclined toward 
a life of aloofness from manual industry. Most probably 
this predisposition points unmistakably to the kind of 
vocation for which the youth possessing it must be pre- 
pared. But he will fill the intellectual office best only 
after having come into a first-hand acquaintance with 
the meaning of manual industry. He should by all means 
be held to his assignments in the manual training depart- 
ment, but with generous allowances for the peculiarities 
in his temperament. The second type of boy here con- 
templated is the converse of the first. He shows a desire 
to run exclusively to the manual training work and to slight 
his books. A converse form of treatment to that urged 
for the first case is necessary. Allow for some remissness 
in the pursuit of the book lessons, but by no means excuse 
him from preparing them. The father's encouragement 
to stay in the school and master the whole course in the 
interest of a fuller manhood, should be forthcoming in 
support of the teacher's efforts . 

Fathers are hereby urged to take the larger and broader 
view of the industrial work as- a possible and necessary 
part of the school curriculum. The upward progress of 
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one's own boy is inseparably bound up with that of all 
the others of the home community. One cannot possibly 
go up to advantage while the others are going down 
through neglect or lack of opportunity. A more earnest 
advocacy of the enlargement of the manual training work 
in the schools, a better provision for the teaching facilities, 
an increase of the public taxation for such worthy pur- 
poses — these matters should appeal to every good citi- 
zen as part of his duties toward the common weal. 

In many towns and cities the earnest parent will find 
reliable assistance in the matter of obtaining disciplinary 
work for the boy by consulting the secretary of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. Many of these institutions 
have juvenile departments and even free employment 
agencies. As a rule, the service extends only to the point 
of getting the boy and the employer together. Details of 
arrangements will have to be looked after by the parent. 

Many of the large cities have instituted vocation bu- 
reaus with a full set of vocational advisers for the young. 
The most notable instance of the establishment of this 
important service is that of Boston where the late Frank 
Parsons first laid definite plans and gave the inspiration 
therefor. It is reported that the bureau is now placing 
about 15,000 persons annually at a cost of 90 cents per 
position. Grand Rapids, Michigan, has worked out a 
most excellent plan for correlating the school work and the 
shop work of the city. In scores of municipalities through- 
out the country this problem of a vocational adviser is 
being most seriously considered. There is good prospect 
that a definite and general plan for such service to the 
young will be perfected within the next decade. Every 
town and city needs an adviser and general director for the 
vocation activities of boys. Parents should not hesitate 
to consult such officers wherever they may be found. 
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Vocational Advice to Follow 

The reader is reminded that this rather lengthy dis- 
cussion of the industrial training has not been concerned 
first of all with the problem of the boy's permanent voca- 
tion. The chief interest has been that of considering the 
many ways whereby to make the boy acquainted with 
work and industry. It is more or less hazardous to 
attempt to select the vocation for the pre-adolescent boy. 
He is still in a state of undevelopment. Many of his best 
aptitudes are yet unawakened. No matter how fond he 
may be of some appointed task, there is absolutely no 
certainty of its being his first choice by the time he is a 
full-grown young man. In a lengthy discussion to follow 
this, the problem of the permanent life work of the youth 
will be considered under the subject of "Vocational Train- 
ing." In that treatment such important matters as earn- 
ing, saving, investing, and managing a business will come 
up for discussion. There will also be a serious attempt to 
make a complete and definite plan for leading the boy 
successfully through the school, the industrial training ex- 
perience, and finally placing him in the life calling in which 
he can live most happily and realize his best latent powers. 
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SENDING THE YOUTH TO COLLEGE 

College attendance is fast becoming a habit if not 
a tradition among young Americans. Our educational 
institutions are becoming more crowded every year, while 
endowment and equipment are trying in vain to keep 
pace with rapid increase of attendance. But notwith- 
standing this great number of fellow beings in the same 
institution, the first year or two at college will continue 
to be a period of startling events to the youth that has 
been brought up within the narrow restraints of the home. 
At this time life takes on an entirely new schedule of mean- 
ings to him ; and dissevered suddenly as he is from the 
fixed influences of home life, he is prone to become an 
easy prey to the enticements of the new environment. 

The early college period being one of great temptation 
and much uncertainty as to its future outcome, it seems 
pertinent here to note definitely some of the dangers 
that beset the way of the young student and to point 
out to parents just how some of these difficulties may best 
be obviated. 

Immaturity of Age and Experience 

Many a boy is started in habits of idleness, shiftless- 
ness, and immorality at the time of his entering college 
as the result of being thrown into a new environment too 
young and too little developed in moral self-reliance to 
withstand the shock of the sudden change. Such a youth 
being so willing a learner, the acts and suggestions of 
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his new-found associates take strong hold upon his mind 
and conscience. Hence, the urgent necessity that the 
first intimate friendships formed by the boy after leaving 
home should be of the most desirable nature. 

As a means of gradually preparing the youth to with- 
stand the evil temptations to which his immature years 
peculiarly subject him, it is suggested that he be placed 
for one year in some near-by secondary school where the 
supervision of his conduct will be more personal than at 
college, and wheref rom he may be able to return home for 
the Saturday-Sunday vacation. Thus the parents will 
have an excellent opportunity to discuss the new problems 
with him as fast as they come up in his life, and to assist 
hftn in making the necessary new adjustments. This 
may be called the gradual method of entering college. 

Mutual Confidence between Parents and Son 

" Is my son in attendance at college 

there ? He left two weeks ago for that point, but has not 
written." So runs a letter from a father, but the very tone 
of it indicates parental mistrust, if not indifference. Unless 
the boy writes back almost immediately after reaching his 
new location, there is something seriously the matter. 

Now, on first leaving home, every boy needs a confidant 
and a spiritual adviser in the person of some mature man 
or woman — some one who thoroughly understands young 
life, and who knows how to give the youth wholesome ad- 
vice and encouragement without preaching to him. Let 
this spiritual adviser be college president, member of 
faculty, or any other suitable person. During a long 
experience the author has known the case of only one 
young man who violated the confidence of such an asso- 
ciate. It has been the author's pleasure to have had a 
secret compact with many young college men who were 
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in some kind of trouble, and it has been a further source of 
pleasure to counsel with them with a view to helping them 
on their feet. 

So this admonition may be offered to all parents con- 
cerned : Send the boy away to college with a full measure 
of mutual confidence and trust. Begin at once a most cor- 
dial and frank correspondence with him, giving all possible 
evidence of parental solicitude but no indication of mis- 
trust. Whenever he confesses a fault, point out to him 
some splendid possibility that you see latent in him, pic- 
turing every concrete way in which he might make it 
an actuality. And then, bring him into association with 
a spiritual adviser if you can at all do so. 

Avoiding an Unsuitable Lodging Place 

Hundreds of young men fail in college for want of a 
congenial rooming place. Put it down as a serious matter 
if the boy is not comfortably housed in a place that has 
some wise and sympathetic oversight. The dormitory 
conducted merely for profit usually breeds shiftlessness 
and moral depravity among its occupants. A private 
home where exemplary conduct is insisted upon, a place 
in charge of such an organization as the Young Men's 
Christian Association, or a dormitory in charge of an ex- 
pert disciplinarian employed by the college, will rank in 
suitableness in the order named. If it is at all practicable, 
accompany the boy to college the first time and see per- 
sonally to the selection of his room. There is much false 
economy in choosing a poor room as a means of saving a 
dollar or two per month. 

One of the most common nuisances of the larger room- 
ing house is the friendly loafer. He calls at evening with 
others of his class, "just to have a time," and stays till a 
late hour. A typical case of the kind and one reported to 
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the college was that of a well-meaning twenty-year-old 
youth who was literally driven home and cheated out of 
his college education for want of the tact necessary to free 
himself from the interferences of the student loafers who 
spent their evenings in coarse, riotous conduct in his room. 

But the fraternity furnishes what is perhaps by far the 
most serious aspect of the lodging-house question at 
college. There are many attractive features about these 
clubs, such as good fellowship, a circle of congenial com- 
panions, and a means of quickly forming close friendships, 
but as a rule the studentship is below what it ought to be 
and the morals are often worse. It is true that in some 
of the Eastern institutions the Greek-letter societies in- 
clude nearly the entire student body, but throughout the 
Middle West they constitute fewer than half the students 
in attendance. Indirectly, they teach many young boys 
to smoke, some to drink and gamble, and follow after vile 
women; and in not a few cases they alienate the boy's 
affections from his parents. The author has witnessed 
some most aggravating cases of the last-named class. 

Now, it is apparent to the close observer of student life 
that there are two things very seriously the matter with the 
college fraternities. First, they take in too many young 
men merely on the reputation of clothes and a disposition 
to spend money freely. Second, the membership is con- 
stituted of too many mere boys, who have made no rec- 
ords as students. The high school fraternities have been 
outlawed all over the country because of their snobbish- 
ness and their interference with the discipline of the school, 
and there is a constant threat of legislation against the 
college fraternity. Just now the secret societies of a 
large Western university are reported by the press as 
being on probation because of low-class averages and low 
morals, and the same class of organizations in other large 
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institutions have recently been shown to rank very low in 
their student work. Wittenburg College, the Western 
Michigan State Normal, and the Oklahoma Agricultural 
College have eliminated the fraternities, while very re- 
cently the presidents of Cornell, Brown, Minnesota, and 
De Paw have spoken in radical opposition to them. 

Two other charges that maybe placed against the college 
fraternities are that they are undemocratic in spirit and 
that they increase the boy's expense account unnecessarily. 
To their credit it may be said that their members are uni- 
formly polite (if they recognize a person at all) and that 
they usually stay out of student riots. In the author's 
judgment the majority of their objectionable features 
could be avoided if they would admit to membership 
only young men who have proved after two years' at- 
tendance that they are students of good rank both in 
morals and intellect. 

Hence, there is offered this word of suggestion: Keep 
your boys out of the college fraternity till they have 
reached the junior, or at least the sophomore, year, and 
have made good class records. Until that point is reached, 
the secret society is a dangerous affair for the youth. 
After that it may be somewhat helpful, and it will at least 
do him little injury. When your freshman son gets ready 
to unite with the fraternity, he will be assisted by the 
several members in writing you a letter of astonishing 
force and persuasiveness in order to win your consent. 
Take the appeal considerately and do not yield till the 
conditions just named have been met. 

Too Much Money or Too Little 

Another source of danger to the character of the young 
man in college is the money supply. If he is allowed more 
than is actually needed to pay the ordinary bills, he tends 
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to be led into riotous living. One of the most serious 
problems of the parent during the years of growth of a son 
is to teach the latter the value of money. No matter 
how large the family income, this lesson is imperative, for 
upon its proper inculcation rests the boy's business and 
moral integrity. A college youth with an allowance of 
$1000 annually has been known to be all the time distres- 
singly in debt, while one of his mates was meeting bills 
promptly on an allowance of $200. 

Teach the boy to earn, and to save and lay by a part of 
his earnings for some commendable purpose of his own, 
say, his education. After such training it will be an easy 
matter to supply him with the additional amount necessary 
for his college education. But if your son has not learned 
the lesson of frugality and tends to be a spendthrift, it is 
advisable to place him on a reasonable but strict allow- 
ance. In order to determine just what his allowance 
should be, consult the college authorities and secure care- 
fully prepared data on the subject. 

The college youth who is forced to pinch and starve 
and struggle against other odds in order to get through his 
course appeals to our sympathy. The author has known 
hundreds of such cases, many of whom did surprisingly 
well, some of them being sons of well-to-do but penurious 
fathers who had a false conception of a son's just deserts. 
Such parents ought to realize that from a merely pecuniary 
point of view treatment of this kind is a loss, to say nothing 
of the loss to the boy of the opportunities for developing 
his altruistic feelings and motives. It is fair to expect 
and to require the young man to work with might and 
main during the vacation season, and perhaps some during 
the college term, to raise his own expense fund. But after 
this effort has been made, the sum accumulated should 
be supplemented with the necessary balance. 
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Evil Associations 

The college community, like most others, is never wholly 
free from the contaminations of the evildoer and the evil- 
minded. But these objectionable characters cannot 
always be distinguished at first sight. In fact, it is not a 
very unusual occurrence for a good clean youth to find him- 
self yoked up as roommate with one of the viler sort. 
Not long ago a well-bred young man appeared with the 
complaint that his roommate had a habit of "cursing and 
swearing and telling obscene stories." The former was 
advised to move out immediately. So the question of a 
roommate is also one of first importance, for his influence 
upon the young freshman is second only to that of the 
college president or the favorite instructor. 

Parents should therefore exercise great care in the choice 
of the living companion for their boy. In seeking for 
such a person, some of the traits of character to look 
for are : studiousness, Christianity, chronic cheerfulness, 
sympathy for fellow students, loyalty to the college, 
polite manners. Some of the certain evidences of un- 
desirability in a college companion are : poor studentship, 
scoffing at religion, profane end obscene language, loafing 
with coarse men and boys, visiting saloons, billiard halls, 
or houses of iJl-repute, smoking, and the like. Unfortu- 
nately, these matters cannot always be determined upon 
mere inquiry, and the innocent college youth is made 
aware of them by degrees after his lodging mate has been 
chosen. But, even then, an immediate removal to other 
quarters is imperative; for, "Vice is a monster," etc. 

Perhaps the most innocent-appearing form of the evil 
associate that a boy is likely to fall in with at college is the 
idler and loafer. The latter usually has a way of minimiz- 
ing the importance and necessity of doing faithful class 
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work. He insists that college is not so much a place 
for study as it is for learning the affairs of the world at 
large, and he is often very tactful in managing the in- 
structor and securing a passing grade from him. He is out 
much evenings at the theater, the dance, or simply calling 
among friends ; and to the youthful student he seems to be 
skimming the very cream of life without doing much to 
earn it. But the young freshman must be put on guard 
against this loafer's seductive ways. 

Vicious Habits 

Evil associations are the first steps toward evil habits. 
And the point of least resistance to temptation is found 
when some one urges the suggestion that "everybody 
does it." That particular argument usually brings the 
youthful freshman to time if anything will. A certain 
young man attended one college six successive years and 
managed in that time to get into the junior class. He 
was known to be an expert at inducing younger bpys to 
learn to smoke. In fact, he seemed to possess a passion 
for this thing, as he always carried a good supply of mate- 
rials which he would furnish free of charge to learners. 
Three of his victims came personally to the attention 
of the author, who attempted in vain to assist two of them 
to break off the habit after it had got a firm grip on them. 
All finally failed completely in their college work before 
reaching the junior year, and had to leave. 

Elsewhere (in a widely circulated bulletin entitled 
"The Cigarette Smoking Boy"), the author has made a 
study of 2500 cases, and has shown that the smokers 
among college students rank 17^ per cent lower in 
their class work than the non-smokers ; also that they 
are predisposed to half a dozen serious ailments in the 
eyes, throat, lungs, heart, and nerves. In the Kansas 
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State Agricultural College, enrolling about 2500 students, 
few of the habitual smokers are able to be graduated, and 
none ever come through as honor students. 

Drinking is not nearly so common among students as 
smoking, but it is very prevalent in many of the educational 
institutions that are located near large cities, or where 
open saloons are accessible. Here Saturday night catches 
many young men students returning at a late hour in 
varying degrees of intoxication. Another habit almost 
certainly to be found connected with drinking is that of 
associating with fallen women, and the Saturday night de- 
bauch usually includes a round of this kind. Parents who 
send their sons unattended to institutions where such prac- 
tices are common are certainly assuming a very grave risk. 

Billiard halls and gambling places also claim the atten- 
tion of a good many college students. But if the young 
man who is just finding his way in a new college environ- 
ment will pause long enough to take down a list of the 
persons frequenting these places, he will find the better 
class of men and boys conspicuously absent. On the 
other hand, the street loafer, the illiterate, the more or less 
morally depraved, will be found there. 

Finally, it may be said that the four-year period of 
attendance at college brings about startling transforma- 
tions in the character of the ordinary boy — transforma- 
tions, too, that make him or mar him for life. A great 
weight of responsibility rests upon the parents in relation 
to all this. 
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CHAPTER Vn 



PLAY AND PLAYTHINGS 

The parents of America do not seem to realize that 
fully one third of all the elements which go to make up the 
character of the adult come directly from the play experi- 
ences of the child. As evidence of the utter lack of appre- 
ciation of the strongest of all the earlier human instincts, it 
maybe shown that parents are providing their children with 
extremely scant apparatus and opportunities for whole- 
some play. If the reader doubts this statement, let him 
make a brief tour of investigation in any residence portion 
of his own city, town, or village, or of any near-by rural 
section and learn how meager indeed are the play facilities 
within reach of the growing children. High and low, rich 
and poor, are alike guilty of this particular form of neglect 
in respect to the needs of the young. And yet, how easily 
and inexpensively there may be provided all the play ap- 
paratus necessary for the entertainment and the develop- 
ment of the boys and girls ! 

What Child Play Means 

There have been advocated several theories of the 
meaning of play. One of these theories is that play is rec- 
reative, that it gives the player rest and diversion from 
other and more serious forms of activity. Then, there is 
the surplus-energy theory, which holds that play furnishes 
the means of allowing the surplusage of nerve energy 
to escape, thus quieting and satisfying the individual. 
The third theory, and the one that is regarded by scientists 
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to-day as having the greatest meaning, is in effect that the 
play activities of the young are intended by nature to 
furnish the manifold forms of experience necessary to 
prepare one directly for the serious tasks of adult life. 

So far as the human young is concerned, all three of the 
foregoing explanations are doubtless applicable. Play is 
recreative, and it also gives escape for pent-up nerve 
energy; but its most profound meanings are seen to be 
associated with matters of character development and 
social ethics. To know how to get along with people, one 
must have begun in childhood to mingle with them through 
their play experiences. The play world of the child, like 
the business world of the man of affairs, is constantly a 
matter of dealing with others. How they think and feel 
and will as expressed by their acts during childhood, 
their crude devising of the means of play, their sudden 
outbursts of passion, their headlong blundering in an 
effort to do some preconceived thing — all these and more, 
when observed by the infant learner, furnish both the 
stimuli and the models for his own trials and errors and 
teach him what life is. 

But in many instances the parent must assume the 
attitude of another child in order to induce his own child 
to play wholesomely. And the first requisite is some 
simple apparatus. It may be truthfully asserted that the 
healthy child will play in some form, even though there be 
nothing more than an ash heap and a few sticks and stones 
to constitute his working materials. But to narrow his 
childish practice down to these meager incidentals is the 
equivalent of expecting him to obtain a book education 
from the use of cheap almanacs and any other pieces of 
literary trash that he might chance to pick up. It must be 
realized that this carelessness in providing a place to play 
and materials therefor amounts to a great wrong against 
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child life and a still greater wrong against the coming 
generation of men and women who are destined so soon to 
manage the affairs of the nation. 

What can be Done? 

The first requisite for giving aid and indulgence to the 
playful spirit of the boy is mere interestedness or willing- 
ness on the part of the parent. A' very few dollars will 
pay all the necessary cost, and a very few hours' work will 
do all the needed construction. The following materials, 
nearly all of which can be placed on even a little cramped 
back lot, will illustrate what is meant. Indeed, many of 
these things may be set up on the back porch of a flat 
building and there serve the purpose. This list of play- 
things is sufficient to engage the interest and enthusiasm 
of the ordinary boy during practically all of his pre- 
adolescent years: — 



Baby swing $.25 

Sand box 75 

Teeter board 75 

Sliding board or chute . .50 

Wire trolley 60 

Rope swing 50 

Play wagon .75 

Total $4.10 



When the small total cost of these materials is observed, 
is there really any good excuse for not providing them? 
Moreover, it is not necessary to procure more than two 
or three of the pieces at any one time. In fact, it is bad 
for the boy to have many playthings at once. Give him 
one or two, withholding the others, thus preventing his 
becoming tired of them all. When the interest in one 
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article seems to be waning, it may be hidden away for a 
few weeks and then brought out with its new, fresh appeal. 

The Swings 

As soon as the baby boy can walk about the house, 
procure a baby swing and hang it from the ceiling of the 
house or porch. This will delight him for hours every 
day and enable his mother to be more free to carry on her 
work* As soon as he is old enough to hold fast with his 
hands, the larger rope swing may be provided, and he may 
be taught in a very short time to swing himself. If the 
baby swing cannot be obtained at the local store, an in- 
expensive one may readily be made as follows : — 

For the seat, procure a piece of board one foot square 
and bore in each corner a three-eighths inch hole. Take 
two pieces of quarter-inch rope and knot the four ends 
underneath the four holes in the seat. You now have two 
loop ends, which may be knotted to prevent slipping and 
secured to the ceiling or upper frame of a wide doorway by 
means of screw hooks. To hold the child securely in the 
swing, take two one-foot lengths and two eight-inch 
lengths from an old broom handle. Pierce these at the 
ends with three-eighth inch holes, using the longer for 
front and back and the shorter for the sides, and passing 
the four strands of the rope through them. Secure the 
side bars ten inches above the seat. The front and back 
will rest on these. 

Boys are especially fond of playthings that seem too 
big for them. So in making the rope swing, one must 
look for the highest limb or beam available. One of the 
secrets of successful swing making is to have the suspension 
beam as firm and unyielding as possible. A bending limb 
f will cause a swing to move in a winding fashion and will 
deaden its motion. In making the seat of the larger 
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swing, much steadiness and comfort will be obtained by- 
using a board about eight inches wide with holes in each 
corner. Loop a three-foot piece of the rope in each and 
tie the long suspension ropes into the loops. Provided 
with such a plaything, a very small boy will soon learn to 
swing himself to a great height. 

The Sand Box 

Every little boy should have a box of sand with which to 
learn his first lessons in molding, railroad construction, 
and bridge building. No ordinary house is too small or 
cramped to allow space for such a helpful device. One 
may go to the grocer's and secure an ordinary box about 
four feet long, three feet wide, and eight to twelve inches 
deep. A quarter will buy the box, and fifty cents, or 
slightly more, will pay for enough sand to fill it half or 
two thirds full. Now, give the child a few old spoons, 
tin pans, and the like, and turn him loose, thus furnishing 
him interesting occupation for many hours daily and 
during a period of many weeks. 

It will be necessary to water the sand occasionally so 
that it will readily mold into forms, and to suggest a 
few ideas for the little man to carry out in his sand work. 
Frequent expressions of appreciation of what he is doing 
will stimulate him to greater and more continued effort; 
for it is not too much to urge that even the little three- 
year-old must "get somewhere" in his play activities and 
thus take an early step toward steadiness of purpose. 

It will not be difficult for the interested onlooker to 
observe that the child playing in his sand box is really 
feeling his way toward the social world. Every little act 
is done with the thought of people, in imitation of them and 
with some expectation of their approval. Watch the in- 
fantile mind as it grasps the ideas of play, and note how 
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intimately every childish movement is related to social 
custom and practice. 

The Teeter Board 

Of course it takes two to engage in this old-time play. 
Borrow a child to match your own if you have but one. 
Then obtain a two-inch plank, twelve feet long and eight 
inches wide. Make a wooden sawhorse about two feet 
two inches high. Then, make small shallow sand pits at 
the places where the ends of the teeter board strike the 
ground in order to prevent jarring, and the thing is ready 
for use. There are many small devices for adjusting the 
board to the horse relative to the difference in weights of 
the children. 

A very satisfactory combination of the seesaw and 
merry-go-round may be made as follows : Set in cement a 
short, stout post so that it will stand two feet three inches 
out of the ground. In the center of the top have a half- 
inch hole and drive therein a headless bolt of the next 
larger size. For the seesaw, use a two-by-ten plank 
fourteen feet long with a large hole in the center to fit 
loosely over the projecting top of the bolt. Two boys 
will chase each other around the circling board for many 
miles without tiring of the play. 

The Sliding Board 

Children never tire of this simple piece of play apparatus. 
It involves a principle which is fundamental in many of 
the most delightful games of the young ; namely, that of 
falling through space. The swing, the seesaw, the sliding 
bars, and the like are other examples of this sort of ap- 
paratus. A pine board fourteen feet long, ten inches 
wide, and one inch thick will be suitable ; cost, forty cents. 
See that the grain is turned the right w$y and the board 
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well smoothed and then cover with ten cents' worth of 
ordinary floor wax. For very small children it may be 
necessary to nail on side pieces four inches deep, thus 
making a trough. It will be an easy matter to provide a 
means of reaching the upper end of the board, as the de- 
scent may be made from an up-ended box about five feet 
tall, or from the limb of a tree reached by a small ladder. 
A two-year-old child will soon learn to climb this ladder 
in perfect safety. Provide heavy wire hoops for him to 
hold while seating himself at the top of the chute, also a 
small pit of sand or sawdust for him to light in at the bot- 
tom. 

This plaything, like nearly all the others, serves its true 
purpose better if the boy using it can have one or more 
neighbor boys to join him in the fun. The thoughtful 
father will never be too busy to stop for a half hour each 
day and participate in this sport with his young son. If 
there be several boys at hand, the father will not lose the 
opportunity to teach them how to line up for their turn, 
how to help and not hinder each other in getting into the 
chute, and how to observe other ideas in social ethics. 

The Wire Trolley 

Of course this piece of apparatus requires some dis- 
tance through which to stretch the wire. Fifty feet will 
do very well, while seventy-five feet will be entirely satis- 
factory. From the hardware store obtain a smooth, 
heavy wire about as large in diameter as an ordinary- 
sized lead pencil and with it a small trolley wheel. The 
price of the two will be sixty cents. Fasten the upper 
end of the wire to a tree or a corner of the house thirteen 
or fourteen feet above the ground. Fasten the lower end 
to some other firm object close enough to the ground for 
the player's feet to strike, and allow him three or four steps 
o 
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to run in stopping. Attach a cross stick to the trolley by 
means of a piece of rop£, and provide a trailing cord with 
which to draw the wheel back. The speed will be regu- 
lated, after a little experimentation, by means of raising 
or lowering the upper ends of the wire or by means of 
varying the tension. A tight wire will insure a greater 
speed and a loose wire a less. Oil or soap the wheel and 
wire freely to prevent the jerking motion. 

If the father wishes to make himself "solid" with all the 
boys of the neighborhood, let him construct the trolley 
glide after a somewhat more substantial plan and invite 
the gang in to enjoy it. His own boy will get ten times 
more good out of this sport if there are others of his 
class to participate. An ideal arrangement of a trolley 
for the crowd would be as follows : Select if practicable a 
place where the ground slopes at an angle of about 25 
degrees, secure a one-hundred-foot woven wire cable at a 
point six feet above the ground at the upper end and five 
feet or less at the lower. Use two trolley wheels united 
by iron bands, instead of one, and suspend therefrom a 
heavy crossbar upon which the boy may sit while descend- 
ing. Attach a very light trailing rope long enough for 
the rear end to remain fast at the upper point. This 
trailing device will allow for a quick return of the trolley. 

Blocks and Mortar 

The healthy-minded boy is fond of constructive play, 
and he can easily be supplied with all the materials neces- 
sary for indulging this wholesome instinct. As an easy 
method of obtaining a liberal supply of building blocks 
at a nominal cost, one may go to the nearest planing mill 
and have them made. For this purpose use a strip of 
clean white pine, one-inch material, two inches wide. 
Cut two lengths of the blocks, about an equal number of 
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four-inch and eight-inch. These lengths will allow for 
easy and symmetrical constructive work by the boy; 
besides, they are easily handled and quickly cleared away 
after playtime is over. It is needless to urge that the 
owner of such blocks will be proud of them and that he will 
make them the point of contact for getting much valuable 
social experience. The presence of the blocks will also 
furnish many an occasion for teaching the boy to pick up 
and care for his own things. 

If one wishes to secure a more expensive and artistic 
set of blocks, there can be found at the larger toy stores a 
set of those of stone or tile manufacture. These are 
usually provided in two or three colors, making possible 
the imitation of many beautiful forms of solid masonry. 

There is a strong predisposition on the part of small 
boys to do some kind of mortar work. A toy hod and 
trowel, together with a quantity of sand mortar, will 
long serve as helpful and stimulating materials for two 
or three five-year-old industrialists. Occasionally it 
may be practicable to bring home a small quantity of 
real cement and thus to encourage the child in doing some 
really substantial work as a mason. 

The Toy Wagon 

No boy should be required to grow up without owning 
and enjoying a toy wagon. If he has outside space — a 
back yard or lawn — in which to use it, this plaything 
should be strong and large enough to bear his own weight. 
None of these play materials need be high-priced or new 
in their appearance. Service is what the boy wants. 
Almost any old wagon will do, provided the child can 
use it constructively in his play. If there be a smooth 
walk or pavement, one may obtain a small wagon with 
iron wheels, price about sixty cents, and the five-year-old 
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is ready for business. As a splendid diversion, in case 
there are numerous children playing together, remove 
the box from the wagon, lengthen out the trucks, and se- 
cure thereon a board one by four feet. Upon this five or 
six small children may be hauled at one time, thus furnish- 
ing them the excitement and hilarity for which their 
natures hunger. Do not hesitate to borrow your neigh- 
bor's children to help make up the load. Then, play 
that you are the horse. 

The play wagon is almost certain to draw a crowd, and 
it should be permitted to do so. The more the merrier, 
provided the young boy gang be held under wise super- 
vision by some one who knows juvenile life. It is really 
the foolish or badly mistaken type of parent who secures 
for his boy an exclusive and high-priced type of vehicle. 
For example, a father of ordinary means spent $10 for 
a beautiful, rubber-tired toy automobile for his six- 
year-old son to use on the front walks. From the use of 
that plaything, the proud owner got his first lessons in 
snobbery. It was too good for the other boys to touch. 
They must be content to stand by and watch him and 
wish they were so fortunate. This mistreated young 
American soon learned to believe that he was really better 
than the others, while they learned to envy and despise 
him and to devise means of annoying him. The father 
could have done his own boy and the young social 
democracy a far greater service by securing a rough old 
push-cart and asking all the gang to jump on and ride. 

The Playhouse 

Now, if there is room for it, and the time and expense 
involved seem not unreasonable, make the boy a playhouse 
in the back yard, a real house of his own, as follows : For 
the corners, place upright four-by-four scantlings six feet 
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long, securing each to a firm stake driven into the ground. 
Upon this firm foundation, erect the building, making it 
of any desired dimensions — even four-by-six will serve 
the purpose very well — and ordinary lattice work for 
the walls. Over it all place a low hip roof with a moder- 
ately wide eaves, making it as nearly water-tight as pos- 
sible. Break up a dry goods box and obtain boards 
wherewith to make the roof and also the benches and 
shelves. 

The boy will desire to have his house represent a real 
dwelling. So it will be helpful to make a small "up- 
stairs" to be reached by a ladder, and to cut the openings 
to resemble door and windows. Many crude furnishings 
for the house will readily suggest themselves to the boy 
after he has once been started in constructing them. He 
will also get much enjoyment from being allowed, as best 
he can, to nail on the shingles. 

This crude house will long remain a social center for the 
boy life of the neighborhood, and much good will thereby 
result from its construction — provided a wise oversight 
be exercised in the management of the affair. 

LITERATURE ON PLAY AND PLAYTHINGS 

Those who are especially interested in a study of play life for boys 
will find the magazine The Playground invaluable. It is published by the 
National Playground and Recreation Association, N.Y. The same 
association will furnish a long list of books and booklets on Play at a 
nominal price. 

The Essentials of Character. Edward 0. Sisson. 214 pp. Chapter 
II, "The Treatment of Natural Tendencies." The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. 

Play as Medicine. Joseph Lee. Vol. V, No. 8, The Playground. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America, N.Y. 
Indoor Games. Cornelius Baker. 200 pp. Association Press, N.Y. 
Children at Home. E. McCracken. Outlook, Vol. 100, pp. 925-935. 
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Wider Use of the School Plant. Clarence A. Perry. 404 pp. Chapter 
III, "Evenings Abroad." The Survey Associates, Inc., N.Y. 

American Playgrounds. £. B. Mero. 270 pp. The Dale Association, 
Boston. 

Plays and Games for Schools. C. P. Cary. 86 pp. Democrat Printing 
Co., Madison. 

Games for the Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium. J. H. 

Bancroft. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
Children's Singing Games, Old and New. M. R. Hofer. A. Flanagan 

Co., Chicago. 

Education by Plays and Games. G. E. Johnson. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Book of Indoor and Outdoor Games with Suggestions. Mrs. B. King- 
land. Doubleday, Page & Co., N.Y. 

Spalding's Official Indoor Baseball Guide. No. 9. American Sports 
Publishing Co., N.Y. 
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PLAY AND PLAYTHINGS — Continued 
The Tricycle 

At three years of age the boy will be old enough to learn 
to ride a tricycle and may learn much from the use of it, 
provided certain rules of conduct be observed. 

In all these methods and devices for assisting the child 
to play and to gain the advantages of a widening sociability, 
we have constantly in mind the ideals of democracy. To 
be at his best, the boy must not feel that he is in any 
sense lifted above the common crowd or placed at a social 
advantage over his playmates. He must feel that he is 
one of them and acting with them. Therefore, in pro- 
viding him with such a plaything as a tricycle, it is far 
better to secure a moderately cheap one, giving him an 
idea that it is his own, that he must take care of it, but 
at the same time share its pleasures occasionally with the 
neighbor boys. The owner of the vehicle is of course to 
have the first right to its use and at all times to have the 
care and supervision of it. If this matter of ownership 
and care be rightly looked after, the socializing value of 
the tricycle will be greatly increased. If, on the other 
hand, a high-priced, rubber-tired, finely polished tricycle 
be given to the youthful son along with a few hints of how 
it is going to place him in a position of superiority over the 
other boys, and how he must keep them from touching 
it, and so on ; then we have illustrated the first lesson in 
imbuing the young mind with the idea of caste distinction. 

87 
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The Bicycle 

By the time the boy is seven or eight the parent may 
see fit to obtain a bicycle for him. This is certainly a 
most stimulating prize for any boy, and it may be made to 
perform the combined service of giving pleasure, social 
experience, and practical help to its owner. Those not 
accustomed to a bicycle in the family will be surprised at 
the large number of occasions on which the boy may use it 
in running his everyday errands. 

But with the coming of the bicycle, there will arise new 
ethical and social problems in the young owner's life. 
First of all, he will have to be instructed in a new relation 
of obedience. The bicycle will enable him to get out of 
sight of home in a minute's time, so he will have to be taught 
to regulate his exercises on the wheel, to secure permission 
for any distant trip, and to announce his proposed move- 
ments on leaving the house. These may all seem small 
matters, but experience has proved that they are exceed- 
ingly important as a part of the work of regulating the 
growing child's life. 

The bicycle will constantly place the boy in a new class 
and bring him new friendships. There will come many 
incentives to "bum around town," as one boy puts it, 
and to take up habits of aimless running about. Where 
is he going, and whom will he be with ? This question 
must be thought of and its answer known definitely in 
respect to the boy's proposed bicycle ride. At first he 
will bring home many new stories of things seen and places 
visited, and he should be encouraged in the habit of giving 
full reports of his movements. These accounts will 
furnish the basis for much new moral advice and training 
and serve to keep the youth close to the spirit of a whole- 
some home life. 
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Of course the physical danger of the new bicycle rider 
will not be overlooked. Many boys, who still lack a 
ready control of their wheels, are run down by vehicles 
and are killed or seriously injured. As a part of the course 
in training for the greatest possible physical safety, the 
boy must learn the rules and privileges of the highway, 
when and which way to turn out of the road, and how 
automobiles go round the vehicle running ahead in the 
same direction. 

Sleds and Skates 

It is an easy matter to provide a sled for the children 
during the winter season. A home-made one constructed 
of cheap boards will often suffice, although the ready-made 
sleds are now most common and are very inexpensive. 
The father should consider it a necessary part of his busi- 
ness to see that the boy possesses a sled and that, if pos- 
sible, there be provided a place for coasting. A hillside 
not too far away may be available and put into good shape 
with a little preparation. Usually the social life at the 
scene of the coasting is very good. The sport is so ex- 
citing that boys do not think of practices of the meaner 
sort. 

Skating is likewise a most stimulating sport for the 
young. It is not quite fair to any boy to deny him the 
ownership of a pair of skates and the right to use them in 
the winter season. There will always be involved an 
element of danger in skating upon large ponds and streams. 
Many young lives go down through the air hole and the 
thin ice. In case of such danger, it is the duty of the 
father to go to the ice with the son and learn carefully 
as to the situation, giving the latter specific instructions 
as to how to avoid accidents. 

A good skating pond is a valuable asset in any com- 
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munity wherein boys are growing up. A modern and 
most commendable method of making such a thing avail- 
able is that of flooding a low place, say in the city park, 
during extremely cold weather and allowing it to freeze 
over. This place should be free to all comers, young and 
old, and should be conducted in the same general manner 
as the municipal playground. Indeed, it may be consid- 
ered a part of such an institution. 

An outdoor skating rink in winter is easily formed, 
provided there be severe freezing. The water will need 
to be turned in freely at first in order to soak up the ground 
so that it will stand for a while at a fixed level. A very 
shallow depth will suffice. A pond a few hundred feet in 
circumference will accommodate several hundred skaters. 
The committee on management will make out the rules 
of the sport, seeing among other things that all skate 
round in one general direction. Now, the father who 
knows how boy life ought to grow up, will take it upon 
himself, if need be, to assist in providing for this municipal 
skating pond. The splendid returns of such an institu- 
tion cannot be adequately measured by the few dollars 
necessary to construct and support it. 

Kites and Balloons 

The small boy is naturally fond of trying out the nature 
of the atmosphere and sky. A half hour's instruction by 
one who knows how to give it, will suffice in teaching the 
young sport how to make a kite and fly it. If the parent 
does not happen to be familiar with the science of kite- 
making, then an inexpensive one may be secured from the 
store and its mechanism studied. 

There are types of toy balloon that are inexpensive and 
easily used. Such a plaything will delight any small 
boy and give him a closer touch with the juvenile society 
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of his neighborhood. Of course we are not to forget the 
social and the socializing effects of all these play practices. 
It is an interesting and significant sight to observe a father 
in the open lot, teaching not only his own boy but all the 
youthful companions of his son how to navigate the air 
with kites and toy balloons. Such a father is really in 
the position of a teacher and leader of youth. 

The Baseball and Accessories 

Baseball is the greatest American game. The passion 
for it touches all ranks, classes, and ages of people. No 
boy can grow to a perfectly normal manhood to-day with- 
out the benefits of at least a small amount of baseball 
experience and practice. Probably the safest general 
rule is this : Every boy should become an amateur ball 
player and no boy a professional in this line. 

It is therefore a solemn duty resting upon some one to 
provide every juvenile American citizen with baseball 
equipment. A small, light bat and a ten-cent ball will 
serve in the beginning. Some one must come forward 
and spend a few spare hours teaching the boy to catch 
and strike the ball. This careful supervision, though 
seemingly trivial, proves at length a most important 
matter. The child thus aided will find an early interest 
in the game and will be brought into close and wholesome 
relations to the juvenile players with whom he is to as- 
sociate during several years to come. On the other hand, 
to neglect the foregoing first aid in training him may 
mean, in case of the awkward or reticent boy, that he will 
stay out of the game forever and so lose its socializing bene- 
fits. It may be stated as a rule that, if the boy has 
not learned to get into the game by the time of his tenth 
year, he will never pass the test. The gibes and jeers called 
forth from his associates by his awkwardness will most 
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probably drive him outside of their circle and cause him 
to seek a radically different mode of entertainment. 

After the first cheap materials are used up in practice, 
it is no more than fair that the boy be provided with a 
respectable set of materials — a standard ball and bat, 
with a mitt and glove to match. These things may seem 
expensive, but they must be thought of as so much capital 
invested in character-development ; for such they really 
are if the supervision of the practice be rightly carried on. 

Pets and Animals 

It is very fortunate indeed if the child can have the 
early advantages of some animal pets of his own. A good 
dog proves to be a splendid companion for a boy, giving 
him many an hour of entertainment and furnishing him 
with not a little intimate knowledge of the behavior of 
such animals. A pet squirrel, or rabbit, or guinea pig may 
serve the purpose fairly well and do the boy much good. 
One young American, thirteen years of age, developed 
a fondness for snakes as pets. He kept three or four of 
the non-poisonous varieties about the house, and, strange 
to say, the entire family slowly grew interested in his 
peculiar practices. He would sit quietly at the hole in 
the cow pasture for an hour watching for the snake to 
come out, finally pouncing upon the squirming victim and 
bringing him home with bare hands. Another boy of 
about the same age became expert in capturing the beauti- 
ful little ground squirrels so common in the open meadow 
country. This boy's method was to loop a cord about 
the mouth of the hole and wait for the ground squirrel to 
come up to reconnoiter. Then, with a quick jerk, he 
brought the young animal into captivity. By their 
peculiar amateur practices as collectors of menagerie 
materials, both the snake-boy and the squirrel-boy made 
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themselves "solid" with their young friends and com- 
panions. We may remark in passing that the boy who 
does any such a thing, with the same degree of skill as 
the two just mentioned, is really a genius and deserving of 
the attention of the child-study expert and of helpful 
direction in the possibility of his becoming a young nat- 
uralist. 

Hitching the dog to the toy wagon, harnessing the 
squirrel to a mechanical whirligig of some sort, and teach- 
ing the house cat to perform as an acrobat — these are 
all normal and interesting processes for the red-blooded 
young American who has the materials available. But 
perhaps the greatest prize that can be placed in possession 
of any small boy is a pony. Comparatively few are so 
fortunate as to possess such a treasure. But the father 
who can obtain this prize for his boy should by all means 
do so. In such an event, we repeat our word of caution 
about spoiling the boy, making him overproud and con- 
scious of his superiority over the young companions. 
The best rule for preserving the juvenile social democracy 
insist be thought of and put into strict practice in this 
connection. Of course it is easily seen that a pony may 
be used for performing many practical errands. It may 
be made an excellent means for the industrial training of 
the young son, such as its use in driving cows, carrying 
papers, and delivering garden produce. 

Training the Neighbor Boys 

We have already on several occasions alluded to a 
most important subject and one which is now to receive 
definite discussion. In order to approach the matter, 
we may say that the best and most successful parent- 
trainer of the boy is the one who regards himself as some- 
thing of a guide and counselor for all the young children 
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of the neighborhood. To attempt to keep the boy to 
himself, proves a pathetic failure. Social companion- 
ships must be sought at any cost; and while one's best 
efforts are necessarily expended in providing for and di- 
recting the play of his own child, the young companions 
must of necessity be brought into the practices of the 
training situation. 

There is no better way to approach this general boy prob- 
lem which soon forces itself upon the attention of the par- 
ent than that of reading various helpful books covering 
the general field of juvenile psychology. By studying 
such works, one soon acquires an insight into the many 
interesting phases of juvenile life and development and 
thus comes into a better position to train his own child. 
But strange to say, a working knowledge of child psychol- 
ogy increases one's fondness for all children and makes 
him desire to see their training and development properly 
carried on. The father who understands this situation 
and who undertakes conscientiously the play-training 
and the social development of his own boy, will have 
continuously to meet and solve one problem; namely, 
that of keeping his well-provided son down among the 
common crowd where he belongs. For example, the 
wise father will admohish him more than once substan- 
tially as follows : Young man, this is your own and you 
must take care of it, but you are not worthy of this beauti- 
ful plaything if it is going to make you believe that you 
are better than the other boys of the neighborhood. If 
it serves to make them dislike you and envy you and want 
to offer you any sort of insult or injury, then you have 
failed with it. You must, by all means, make good on 
this score. Allow the boys to try out your bicycle occa- 
sionally. Do not boast about it. Take some small boy 
a turn on the handle bars occasionally. Do a few good 
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errands for others through the use of your wheel. In 
short, try to make everybody like you better and think 
more of you because you have this valuable possession 
and it will be most helpful to you and highly gratifying 
to all. 

Thus the wise parent, without expending a moment's 
additional time or energy in the training business, becomes 
in an indirect sense the trainer, the adviser, and the staunch 
friend of all the boys who know him. 

Playground Training 

There is a country-wide movement actively at work 
establishing playgrounds and play centers in the cities, 
towns, and rural places. It is fair to predict that another 
decade will see this thing thoroughly established and 
that the playground will be a municipal affair conducted 
under the supervision of the local authorities and closely 
affiliated with the conduct of the public schools. Indeed, 
playground discipline is distinctly a type of schooling. 
The sooner we reach this conclusion, the sooner we shall 
become equipped for meeting every instinctive need and 
disposition in the lives of our children, and for supplying 
this need with the apparatus and training demanded 
thereby. The school attendance is now compulsory 
everywhere. So will the playground attendance most 
probably be a requirement of the future. That is, parents 
will probably be required to send their children a mini- 
mum number of hours daily or weekly to the municipal 
playground in order that they may be helpfully trained 
and disciplined for taking their places in society. 

Whatever the future may determine in respect to the 
management of the municipal playground, this institu- 
tion is rapidly finding its place among us under the foster- 
ing care of the voluntary organization. The parent is 
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hereby forewarned as to what this all means in possibili- 
ties of character development for his boy, and he is urged 
to make such social advantages available. The play- 
ground practices and materials are gradually becoming 
standardized. Rules and regulations and methods of 
play training are being reduced to print and are coming 
within the reach of all interested persons. The usual 
arrangements provide that all those ranging from the 
very small child to the full-grown youth may find recrea- 
tion and enjoyment at the play center. 

HOW TO START THE BOY 

The boy will probably not go voluntarily to the play- 
ground, especially if he be very small. But if he has 
reached the age of two and a half or three years, he may 
be accompanied for a few times until he becomes accus- 
tomed to the place and fond of the play. After that, the 
affair will be a simple one, merely the necessity of letting 
him go in the company of some trusted older child. But 
upon being taken to the playground for the first time, he 
must be made acquainted with the director. For chil- 
dren under the school age, the director should be a young 
woman who knows child life in general and play directing 
in particular. In the ideal case the little boy may be 
left as safely in her hands as would be the case if she were 
his kindergarten teacher. A period of three or four hours 
daily playground practice will usually prove most help- 
ful and instructive to the child. 

The parent to whom the playground discipline is a new 
problem will at first be somewhat startled at the apparent 
danger connected with using the apparatus. The swings 
will seem to go very high into the air, the ladders and 
chutes seem to reach to a height endangering the safety 
of the children. But observations of the boys and girls 



Fig. 11. — A simple arrangement like this helps to keep boys at home 
and contented. 
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actually at play prove that the danger is much overesti- 
mated. Indeed, in proportion to numbers, there are fewer 
children injured on the playground than at the various 
places of their home amusement. Children are natu- 
rally sure-footed and unperturbed in climbing ladders 
and scaling other high places. The standard framework 
apparatus of the playgrounds reaches to the height of 
sixteen feet for boys and fourteen feet for girls. Upon 
these are hung ladders, swings, chutes, and the like. 
Children ranging in age from six years forward will run 
up the unprotected iron ladders in great streams and go 
down chutes on the other side, landing in perfect safety. 

It is true that one occasionally falls and is injured, but 
this is comparatively rare where the supervision is close 
and thoughtful. As a precaution against accident, it is 
advised that the ground be hollowed out to the depth of 
ten to twelve inches under the apparatus seemingly dan- 
gerous and that the excavation be filled with sand or 
sawdust. 

The Distinctive Meaning of the Playground 

We can scarcely overemphasize the splendid socializing 
element in the playground experience. True, the boy 
will come home occasionally with a hurt or a bruise, and 
especially with lacerated feelings. Some other boys 
have got in his way in the game, or have pushed him aside. 
The foolish parent will then begin the hurtful practice of 
keeping the child at home "away from those old rough 
boys who hurt him so much." The wise parent will give 
the boy's complaint an impartial hearing and will send 
the latter back to the playground with careful instructions 
as to how to get a more favorable adjustment to the play 
and the social order there. 

The boy will be permitted to go to the ijiunicipaj play- 
h : : \ Y : \ :'< 
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ground as the program for his entire course of training 
will allow. If below thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
four hours per day will not do him injury, but may be 
made to do him a great amount of good. If older than 
fourteen, he may be held more closely to his industrial 
training and may find the playground serviceable as a 
place of recreation once or twice per week. At the end 
of a summer season, the boy who has been rightly adjusted 
to his playground experiences, should be much wiser in 
knowledge of the rules of juvenile manners and conduct 
and should be thereby much better prepared to take up 
the serious work of a new year in the schoolroom. £ 
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JUVENILE RECREATION 

The distinctive idea of recreation is that the body and 
mind are to have some sort of refreshing exercise after a 
period of fatiguing application to industry. Some per- 
sons ridiculously attempt to get helpful and stimulating 
results from the recreative exercises without first having 
become tired. Their conduct reminds us of that of the 
boy, who, being asked what he liked to do the first thing 
in the morning, replied, "Take a long nap." So the dis- 
cussion of recreation to follow implies a full schedule of 
plans and specifications for boy-building, especially some 
form of industrial practice sufficiently arduous for bringing 
on fatigue. No rhythmic development of the child's char- 
acter is possible if the daily pastime be made up entirely 
of play. But boy life is easily sweetened and the future 
rendered roseate to him if some of his youthful hours be 
systematically expended in rigorous industry. Something 
to look hopefully forward to, as rest and relaxation after 
the work of the day, as a half holiday of social recreation 
after a three-day stretch of persistent work, as a week 
of camping in the woods after the rush of the season is 
past — these are suggestions of some of the secret con- 
templations which make the plowboy's heart leap forward 
with a bound as he trudges along the endless furrow. In- 
deed, a strict inquiry into the affair shows us that nearly 
all the really inspiring dreams of youth are of a time pic- 
tured for the future when there is to be rest and recreation 
and an exhilarating sense of power over every hindering 
obstacle, after the arduous tasks are all accomplished. 
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Sociability not Overlooked 

The social element in recreation is greater than that in 
play. The thought of some one else, an intimate friend, 
a true companion — or many of these — gives a peculiar 
stimulating effect to the thought and the practice of the 
recreating experience. Some time we shall learn how to 
wind up the very springs of life and health and psychic 
power by means of giving the right stimulus to the mind. 
We shall know how to drive away sickness and sorrow 
and a slow-going, premature death by means of a scientifi- 
cally mental antidote or tonic. Especially may we hope 
to be able in the future to give the tired physique its 
specifically required form of recreative treatment after 
the period of toil, so that the strong pulsations of joyful 
expectancy shall carry away the pain and the dregs of 
fatigue and quickly rejuvenate the whole being. 

All trainers of boys, especially those who direct them in 
their industrial tasks, should certainly learn how to take 
advantage of the strong incentive of the well-planned rec- 
reative exercise and thus assist the young workers in 
thinking long and fondly upon the happy hours to come. 
So it is our purpose here to make a brief descriptive list 
of many exercises that may profitably be planned for the 
boy who has some serious required duties to perform. 
The thought of furthering the social development of the 
youth will receive special emphasis and attention. 

The Baseball Game 

Baseball is our greatest national sport. During recent 
years this interesting game has undergone many revolu- 
tionary processes, all tending toward standardization of 
the rules and practices connected with it. Most signifi- 
cant of all these changes has been that which makes for a 
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higher moral tone. It is now becoming recognized that 
baseball may be conducted as a clean and uplifting game 
such as people of true moral refinement may patronize 
without doing any violence to conscience. The colleges 
especially have been active in eliminating from the game 
professionalism, gambling, and all other forms of rough 
conduct from the game. The members of the Christian 
organizations are now often the most active participants. 
It seems reasonable to predict that this great sport will 
continue to increase in popularity and to be the source 
and center of our most popular and democratic outdoor 
assemblies. 

In view of the foregoing statements, there can most 
probably be nothing of greater importance for the social 
well-being of the boy than that he be brought into an 
intimate relationship with the baseball game. Sugges- 
tions have already been given for securing the equipment 
for his early practice and for giving him a start in the 
mechanical movements of this sport. Under successful 
guidance in the matter, he will advance slowly through 
the training practices in the various juvenile clubs. Time 
will prove that such training is a natural and most neces- 
sary part of the healthy boy's character unfoldment and 
that it is quite as much a part of true life getting as is the 
instruction in history or arithmetic. 

Professionalism in ball playing must be studiously 
avoided, excepting in the few cases where real genius is 
clearly apparent. Ball playing, unlike school teaching, 
for example, is not to be recommended as a business 
through the brief practice of which the young man may 
prepare the way for another life calling. Baseball as a 
profession tends very soon toward cheapening the character 
of the youth who follows it and toward rendering him 
less fit for another type of business. Perhaps as the sport 
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advances in its moral status, this result will cease to ob- 
tain. There is therefore no sufficient warrant for attempt- 
ing to place the boy in the "first team" or in any other 
regular team of ball players. The great mass of partici- 
pants at the game must be merely onlookers, but they 
should be enthusiastic "rooters." The last-named func- 
tion is the true one for which to prepare the boy. He 
must practice as an amateur through all the positions, 
learning all the fine points and the true "language" of 
the game, not merely for the fun he will get out of it — 
and that in itself is a high reward — but for the sake of 
his increased worth as an individual and as a member of 
society. 

Making Good Use of the Ball Game 

While driving through the beautiful farming com- 
munity three miles east of Macomb, Illinois, one midweek 
summer afternoon, the author was surprised and delighted 
to find a country baseball game in practice. A quarter 
of a century ago such a thing would have been considered 
little less than a neighborhood disgrace. And yet, in 
this worthy instance the boys of one country club had 
challenged those of another to drop all field work and 
meet them on this bright Tuesday afternoon in a trial 
for the championship. Greatly adding to the beauty and 
suggestiveness, a goodly number of women and girls 
were lined up under the shade trees watching and applaud- 
ing the game. 

Now this midweek ball game, rightly managed, repre- 
sents an ideal method of getting good work out of a boy 
— of making him fond of his industrial appointments and 
of fixing his affections on the farm home as the right place 
in which to grow up and to remain permanently. So, 
too, with the town boy whose life is being directed in 
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accordance with a plan. The scheme of development 
arranged for him includes both the well-regulated hours 
of work and play and the well-placed periods of recreation 
and sociability. A half holiday in the middle of the week, 
allowing for complete exemption from all arduous duties, 
will pay simply as a business investment in the life of 
any youth. But it means far more than that; it means 
joyous, stimulating thoughts while he is at work, with 
corresponding absence of drudgery, and a rich fund of 
social experience. Successful boy rearing, therefore, will 
require that the father follow his young son through the 
practices necessary for intelligent attendance at the game, 
which means among other things scientific "rooting." 
It will also require that stated times and occasions be 
arranged for getting the boys of the neighborhood into 
the game. Daily practice is not too much for the 
six-to-eight-year-olds, less frequent for the older ones, and 
not less frequently than one afternoon per week for the 
"middle teeners." The man who succeeds in organizing 
the boys of the community in a baseball club is probably 
thereby forestalling their participation in the many cheap 
and coarse undirected practices that spring up in the lives 
of untrained boys like foul weeds in the untitled field. 

Field Day Exercises 

As a festival occasion suitable for bringing all classes 
and interests together, the field meet is probably unsur- 
passed. Its variety of games and performances and its 
peculiar fitness for fostering informal sociability places 
it in a class by itself. Indeed, this is an event important 
enough to claim the attendance of both the boy and his 
parents. Mere amateurism is more allowable at the field 
day exercises than at the regular ball games. The ordinary 
industrious boy often finds a place in one of the contests, 
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and it is well that he does. One of the most successful 
field meets ever reported to the author was held in a rural 
district, and none of the boys had been specially trained 
for the events. It was a general try-out with merely 
enough crudeness to add to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

Those who have a genuine interest in making the home 
community a wholesome place in which to bring up the 
young cannot render a more helpful service than to ar- 
range carefully for a field day program providing for 
the largest possible number of amateur participants. It 
is entirely practicable and advisable to conduct this im- 
portant social work under the auspices of the Sunday 
school. 

The Circus 

This page was written on circus day. Barnum and 
Bailey's great show arrived in town at 7 a.m. and began 
to unload three trains, ninety cars, of the most interesting 
materials that ever dazzled the eyes of Young America. 
No boy large enough to get away and uhconfined by stern 
home authority remained in sight. The scene at the 
station held all as if by magic. It was exactly eleven 
o'clock when the unloading of the circus was completed, 
the big tent erected, and the parade ready to start. More 
than an hour of unadulterated joy was had from the 
street procession. Then came a hurried lunch and the 
boys were again in evidence trying to keep up with their 
eager fathers, who came along purely as a matter of solemn 
obligation to boyhood. The real show began at one 
o'clock and continued three hours. 

The foregoing paragraph would never have been written 
were it not that a considerable proportion of otherwise 
good parents still keep their boys away from the circus. 
Now, if there be any such thing as the divine right of 



Fig. 12. — Circus day, which reminds us of the divine right of boys. 




Fig. 13. — This scene will furnish ten days' wholesome and unbroken 
conversation for small boys. 
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boys, this principle goes into effect on circus day at sun- 
rise, when the caravans arrive, and lasts till the close of 
the final act, at about 4 p.m. There is probably no day's 
single experiences in juvenile life that make so many deep 
and lasting impressions as those of circus day. It re- 
quires only a little admonishing and "boosting" to hold 
the typical young American within reasonable bounds and 
to make the day worth as much to him by way of stimulat- 
ing wholesome ideas as a fortnight in the public schools. 

It is true that there are cheap circuses on the road, 
which are known by the vileness of their performances 
and the lewdness of the company they carry. But the 
large circuses — those having a national and sometimes a 
cosmopolitan reputation — are usually free from rowdy- 
ism, gambling, and all the other evil practices of the kind. 
In addition, their methods of handling such vast cara- 
vans of people, animals, and material are marvels of 
scientific simplicity. 

All schools and all youthful employment should be 
suspended on circus day, while the teachers, parents, and 
all others concerned in boy and girl development should 
unite in an effort to make the day an instructive one as 
well as a memorial one for the young people. The natural 
history of wild animals, their capture, feeding and other- 
wise handling them in captivity, the life of the typical circus 
performers, the clowns and the high-salaried acrobats; 
the expensive equipment necessary for moving the show 
from place to place, — these are suggestive of some of the 
valuable lessons that may be brought out of the occasion 
of the coming of the circus. 

The Boy at the Theater 

Notwithstanding our urgent advocacy of baseball and 
the circus as first class boy-building materials, we reverse 
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the decision in the case of the theater and contend that the 
pre-adolescent child should be seen very seldom at 
the regular playhouse, especially at night. The usual 
dramatic presentation is not merely too deep for the 
juvenile mind to grasp naturally, but it is too much in- 
volved in adult situations to be conducive to favorable 
character growth. One of the chief menaces of city life, 
so far as children are concerned, is its tendency to give 
the young mind an overrapid introduction to the social 
practices of mature persons. As a result, the youth is 
ripe before his time — dull and indifferent to the attentions 
of any and all of his elders at a time when he should still 
be somewhat bashful and blundering and "green." 

Now, it is the theater, among other things, that contrib- 
utes much of the prematurity to the blase youth. It 
teaches him too many of the secrets of adulthood for one 
of his age and invests his mind with a sickly sentimental- 
ism. The beautiful and refining experience of being a 
mere boy loses its appeal to him and leaves him attempt- 
ing to dream the love dreams that should not be stirring 
his inner nature to the depths for several years to come. 
The too early sex intoxication involved in all this is alone 
enough to preclude the possibilities of the boy's ever real- 
izing the complete measure of manhood latent within his 
nature. 

The theater is most injurious to boyhood because of 
its robbing him of his sleep. The man of constructive 
force of character, who breaks with tradition and custom 
and throws his righteous might into a battle for the public 
weal — that man must have spent practically all his 
early boyhood days in wholesome play-and-work practices 
and practically all his boyhood evenings in his own home 
bed engaged in innocent slumber. On the other hand, the 
mollycoddles, the abject time and custom servers, the 
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base sycophants among men — these are they who were 
coddled and pampered by day and bandied about in the 
limelight at night till the sweet innocence of youth had 
faded prematurely out of their natures. 

The Picture Shows 

The greatest modern craze among children is the motion- 
picture show. At present the relation of this interesting 
institution to child life is ill-defined, although it has 
reached a stage where practically all are agreed that the 
motion picture is a thing to be reckoned with. Unfor- 
tunately this affair fell into the hands of greedy commerce 
and was used for several years purely in the interest of 
the profits. However, a voluntary board of censorship 
in New York is now passing upon the reels before they 
are displayed publicly and rejecting many that give 
promise of an ill effect upon the public mind. A marked 
improvement has already resulted, and we hope for even 
better things. Unquestionably, the motion picture is 
the greatest educational device of modern times ; and if 
its method of use can be brought under municipal and 
moral control, we shall have an institution suited to 
select and bring before the eye of the onlooker practically 
all the scenes and activities of the world, past and present. 
It is by far the greatest substitute for personal experience 
that the world has ever known. By means of the staging 
arrangements, important events of history may be pre- 
sented in the forms in which they are best understood by 
the greatest educators and artists. 

Our conclusion is that the thoughtful parent must 
determine to get for his boy every possible advantage of 
the motion picture representation, as this is becoming 
one of the greatest modern means of instructing and social- 
izing the young. In the not distant future, all the modern 
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schools will have installed motion picture apparatus, so 
that geography, history, commerce, physiography, phys- 
iology, and many other subjects will receive much new 
and inspiring assistance thereby. The churches, Sunday 
schools, and other such organizations are also on the eve 
of installing these machines as a means of vitalizing their 
own social work. We hail with delightful anticipations 
the day when these good things shall have come to pass. 

Meanwhile, what is the actual situation as the anxious 
parent finds it to-day? It is this: A motion picture 
show open in practically every resident district of the 
cities and towns, and conducted as purely in the interest of 
the profits as the local ordinance will allow. The children 
are running to these shows in large numbers, and they find 
them most enticing. The practice of attending soon be- 
comes an overmastering habit in the case of the child and 
is none too easy for the adult to resist. An ideal method 
of procedure, under present conditions, is to select the 
reels as best one can and accompany the boy to the show 
not oftener than once a week. If the theater experiences 
"get on his nerves," as we say, making him restless at home 
evenings and full of complaint that he cannot go out more, 
such is a danger signal. It is time to wean him, making 
the evenings out less frequent and substituting for the 
theater some form of enticing home entertainment. If, 
on the other hand, the motion picture show stimulates 
wholesomely the boy's thoughts and feelings and conduct, 
the results are most desirable. In order to increase the 
helpfulness of the entertainment, one may assist the youth 
in recalling the various important scenes witnessed and 
in giving them a further and more instructive interpre- 
tation than he was able to make. 

In attempting to assist the young boy to interpret the 
motion picture, one will observe that many interesting 
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problems arise. Perhaps there can be no better guide 
to the effort than to think of what is desired for the boy 
by way of sentiment about people and their conduct and 
by way of the personal integrity in the man that he is 
presumably to be fashioned into. He must learn to look 
for the better rather than the worse side of other people's 
natures. He must learn to respect parenthood and the 
sanctity of the family life. He must learn how to defend 
and upbuild the other great institutions such as the school, 
the church, and the state. Therefore, anything in the 
motion picture that reveals wantonly some type of wicked- 
ness or human depravity, that tends to tear down our sub- 
stantial laws and institutions, — these must be explained 
away by the parent, to the end that the young son may re- 
gard such scenes as illustrative of exceptional rather than 
normal practices in society. In short, one may do much 
to make the motion pictures witnessed by the boy contrib- 
ute a wholesome effect to his mind. 

The Toledo Newsboys 

Perhaps there is no better illustration of what may be 
done for boys by one earnest and devoted friend of youth 
than that accomplished by John E. Gunckel of Toledo, 
Ohio. While Mr. Gunckel's name and work are already 
very well known throughout the country, the condensed 
statement below will serve to give the reader a better ap- 
preciation of his splendid and unique leadership among 
the newsboys of Toledo. 

The Newsboys* Building was dedicated February 22, 1909. 
The building and equipment cost $110,000. 

The Association was organ- Ten years later, membership 2200 
ized December 25, 1892, Fifteen years later, member- 
membership 102 ship 3500 

Two years later, membership 385 Nineteen years later, mem- 
Five years later, membership 875 bership 6750 
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Oct. 1st, 1912, membership . 
Active membership . . . 
Girls' Auxiliary, member- 
ship 

Auxiliaries 

Officers 

Original Band 

Original Cadets 



8753 


Oiitincs f Annual^ for (rirls 


2 


3706 


ATUUC9 XUU11U Uj SJKjyOf 








>i,ooo 


250 




997 


8 


Positions secured .... 


2017 


87 


Association Library, vol- 




47 




1200 


40 


Branch, Toledo Public Li- 




60 


brary, volumes .... 


150 


67 


Sunday Afternoon Meet- 




20 




1897 


12 







New Cadets 

Christmas Dinners . . . 
Field Days (Annual) . . 

There has been an average yearly attendance of members in the 
building of over 33,000. The swimming pool has been patronized by 
over 21,000 boys annually. (Not confined to members only, but allow 
hundreds of boys, not members, who needed baths.) 
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CHAPTER X 



BOY SCOUTS AND THE CALL TO THE WILD 

It would be a most serious blunder to regard the gang 
spirit in boys as a merely superficial thing. On the other 
hand, this disposition is as deep-seated as life itself. Every 
healthy boy begins at the early age of nine or ten to hunger 
for the young crowd of those of his own or a somewhat 
older age. Such being the case, it is a solemn duty of 
those who have charge of the boy's training and develop- 
ment to provide means for the normal indulgence of this 
first instinct towards clannishness. Boys ranging in age 
from nine to fourteen are especially fond of organizing in 
gangs with purposes that seem foreign to the teachings 
of the Sunday school. Such boys thirst instinctively 
for a free, wild life — to go out into the forest or moun- 
tains and undertake some deed of recklessness and daring. 
Boys of this age are especially fond of fighting and blood- 
letting and will expend a surprising amount of time and 
energy in an effort to see something killed outright or 
chopped to pieces alive. Now all this is nothing more 
than the cropping out of that savage animalism upon 
which the higher refinements of our best civilization are 
built, whether we realize the fact or not. There is quite 
as much reason for rejoicing as for despairing, therefore, 
if one suddenly discovers that his ten-year-old has broken 
out of the home yard and joined a gang of young " toughs " 
bent on spending a day of reckless savagery in some dis- 
tant woodland or hill country. 

ill 
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The Boy Scouts the Answer 

In response to the instinctive demand of the pre-adoles- 
cent and older boys for a life of wild, unrestrained devil- 
ment, some genius has originated the boy-scout move- 
ment. This great organization has recently swept over 
the civilized world like wildfire. Nations, states, and 
municipalities have fallen into line in recognition of it, 
providing local training and management. 

The general idea of the boy-scout organization is that 
of giving the freest possible expression to the savage, gang 
instinct of the boy, at the same time keeping out the sin 
and the"poison that would result to his character should he 
go into the wild juvenile practices unrestrained. The par- 
ticular purpose of the discussion here is not to offer a full de- 
tailed program for the boy-scout organization, but rather to 
commend to the parent the non-military form of the move- 
ment — namely, the organization known as " The Boy Scouts 
of America' ' — and to urge that every reasonable thing be 
done toward bringing the youthful son into the right re- 
lation to it. One may easily obtain boy-scout literature. 
It is the author's opinion that ten years of age is about 
the ideal time for the youth to enter and pass the "tender- 
foot" examination. From this time on, the interest and 
helpfulness will increase up to the age of fifteen, provided 
wise assistance and direction be given the young member. 

The scout organizatio n will c all for a n able J e ader , one 
who is thoroughly familiar with the psychologyof boyhood 
and youth. Some one must expend not a little thought and 
energy in instituting the ablest possible leadership, since 
this is distinctively the key to the success of the movement. 
Once the able scout leader has been secured and placed at 
the head of the company, the parents may feel themselves 
largely relieved from responsibility, although they are still. 
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to be called upon for a liberal measure of cooperation. 
Many meetings of the scouts will be necessary, thus calling 
the boy frequently away from home evenings. One of the 
most common abuses of the scout movement is discovered 
in this connection; namely, the tendency to draw the 
youthful mind away from the home situations for his even- 
ing's entertainment. Something should be done to make 
it clear to the boy that he is not a worthy scout unless he 
continue to be interested in the home life. So, if his fond- 
ness for the other members of the family seems to be wan- 
ing, it is time to draw him in a pace by making his scout 
meetings and parties less frequent. 

The easiest part of the scout training is that of leading 
the boys on a hilarious dash through the woods and over 
the hills. There is nothing objectionable about this part 
of the practice, but it is not in itself a sufficient justification 
for the scout movement. Such lessons as those covering 
first aid to the injured ; the helping of a weaker member to 
accomplish something; the construction of tents and 
camps, including specific sanitary arrangements; the 
going on errands of mercy and relief ; the earning of a por- 
tion of the means to carry on the scout work, — all these 
important matters and others like them should engage the 
attention of every boy scout. For example, an unusually 
severe winter season reduced certain normally provident 
families to abject want and suffering. The scouts of the 
town were called into service and sent out to collect money, 
provisions, and clothing for the suffering ones. Now, that 
was certainly high-class scout work, and any father may 
feel proud of having had his son participate in it. 

Camping Out 

It is a charming experience in the life of a boy if he can be 
fortunate enough to camp out for a short time, at least 
i 
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once during each summer season. He will joyfully antici- 
pate this coming event and will thus be stimulated to- 
ward better effort during many an hour of work and 
drudgery. The animating and enticing thought of a 
happy day to come will naturally crowd out many a 
coarse and debasing idea and thus help the young boy to 
hold his head erect, to look people in the eye, and to try to 
be every inch a man. 

"Your thoughts make you" is a most suggestive maxim 
applying to persons of every age. But it applies most 
effectively to the boy. So, in all of our efforts to train 
and direct his movements, we are in fact at work construct- 
ing deed-compelling ideas as habits of his mind. If we 
can so arrange that he is habitually busy thinking clean, 
wholesome, and inspiring thoughts, then, we have saved 
him and practically transformed him from the mere young 
animal that he once was into the noble human being that 
we desired him to become. 

So, we find a justification in the camping-out season for 
the boy. It proves to be not merely a few days of outing 
experience, but many weeks of stimulating and joyful 
anticipation of the event to come and many more of quiet 
and satisfying reflections upon the event after it has passed. 
Therefore, let the son bring together his full store of camp- 
ing equipment, you j'oining enthusiastically in this under- 
taking and sending him marching away with your admoni- 
tion and your blessing. Take an interest in these matters 
peculiarly his own, and he will in exchange most probably 
cooperate with you in working out the problems that are 
yours. 

There are a few unusually important matters connected 
with the boy's camp life which must not be overlooked. 
The first is the sanitation. Pure drinking water must be 
provided at any reasonable cost. Then, the food supply is 
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equally important. Careless disposal of the garbage im- 
mediately brings on swarms of poisonous flies, thus endan- 
gering very seriously the health of the campers. Indeed, 
upon their return not a few of the boys may suffer from 
some form of fever and other serious complaints traceable to 
carelessness in the camp. The sanitation should therefore 
be looked after at the camp scene even more religiously 
than the prayers and the preachings. As a defense against 
flies, it is highly important that the garbage be buried im- 
mediately and that there be constructed a well-screened 
dining room and kitchen. 

Swimming and Boating 

Every growing boy should be early taught to swim. 
Unlike wild animals, men do not take instinctively to 
this practice. Training is therefore very necessary as a 
means of safeguarding the young life against the possibility 
of drowning and also as a means of preparing the youth for 
one of the most enjoyable of all the sports. It is compara- 
tively easy to teach the boy to swim if one knows how. To 
begin with, the latter must trust himself absolutely in the 
hands of the trainer, a man who will make no false moves 
tending to frighten the learner. Then by going into the 
water about four feet in depth, holding the hand under the 
boy's body and advancing with him while he goes through 
the motions of swimming, the instructor soon accomplishes 
his purpose. Two other minor matters should be noted 
in passing. One is that the boy's body be kept compara- 
tively low in the water while he is in the act of learning ; 
and another is that he be admonished not to execute over- 
rapid and desperation-like movements — a tendency of 
nearly all in learning to swim — but that he practice the 
slow, steady, easy stroke. After a few such lessons, the 
learner has mastered the beginnings of this great sport 
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and enjoys the exhilarating sense of a new mastery over 
the elements. 

Boating is also an excellent exercise for youth, to say 
nothing about its importance in many practical situations. 
The normal boy really shows an earlier interest in boating 
than he does in swimming, and he can easily be taught at 
a very young age to acquire facility in using the oars. 
Of course, one will take no risks to life, but will accompany 
the boy, explaining the dangers, the methods of avoiding 
them, and the easiest means of rowing. From the very 
first it is highly advisable to teach the young oarsman 
never to risk the foolish practice of rocking the boat or 
in any other way attempting to frighten its occupants. 
"He rocked the boat" might properly appear as the 
epitaph of hundreds of otherwise good and sensible youths 
who committed this widely practiced folly. Among other 
things, the matter of loading the boat to its reasonable 
limit, of bailing out the water, of making headway against 
the current, and perhaps without oars, of giving signals 
of distress from a boat — these lessons may well be im- 
parted to the youth. 

Hunting and Fishing 

It is the instinctive nature of the boy to desire to "kill, 
slay, and eat." He wants to be an eyewitness to the flow 
of blood and the death struggle. Perhaps these savage 
practices must always be considered normal in the life of 
boys as being necessary recapitulations of the age of 
savagery in the race. At any rate, it seems advisable, 
where practicable, that the youth be taught to go hunting 
and fishing. Yes, a gun will endanger his life, but he can 
be taught early to handle such a weapon with comparative 
safety. Some older person must accompany him for 
a while, showing him every detail in loading, firing, and 
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handling the gun, until these matters begin to take on the 
nature of unconscious acts. The hunting down of in- 
nocent wild animals is a game that is altogether repulsive 
to the author, possibly because of lack of boyhood practice 
therein. However, so long as the majority of men seem 
to regard the slaughter of such creatures as harmless and 
recreative pastime, the author is willing to withhold his 
objections and sketch a plan for initiating boys into its 
peculiar methods. 

Fishing is akin to hunting and is the enticing holiday 
occupation of many boys and men. Under present con- 
ditions it seems advisable to recommend that the boy be 
allowed the necessary time and equipment for this form 
of enjoyment. The boy least of all regards what he is 
doing as coarse and savage. He is merely indulging fondly 
an inner prompting of his youthful nature. Thus at 
least the sensitive parent may regard the matter and be- 
think himself as to how the hunting and fishing practices 
of the son may be used to stimulate him in accomplishing 
his serious tasks and duties and in living a clean moral 
life. What can be done to bring him back from the wild 
experiences of camping, hunting, and fishing a healthier 
boy in body and mind than when he left ? How, in partic- 
ular, can these indulgences be linked up with a set of high 
moral purposes for the youthful life to the end that the 
young son himself may see more clearly the meaning and 
the reasonableness of such purposes, and strive the harder 
to achieve them ? 

A Week in the Country 

It is a stimulating and recreative experience for the 
town or city boy if he can be privileged to spend a week 
once a year in the country. However, we do not recom- 
mend this helpful discipline for the youth who has been 
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chasing idly about the streets during many vacation days 
and has become tired of it all and desirous of some new 
kind of excitement. We should rather reserve the week's 
outing for the son who has been held fairly close to his 
assigned serious industrial duties — the worthy boy whose 
life is ordered somewhat after the reasonable plan suggested 
heretofore. 

In selecting a country home in which to send the boy 
for a week's recreation, there will be need of considerable 
care. First of all, it must be determined whether or not 
he will be cordially received and welcomed there. Many 
country homes that look inviting to the mere passer-by, 
are in reality weighted down continuously by a heavy 
cloud of desperation and turmoil, as a result of very seri- 
ous concern about getting the crops out of the field and 
off to the market. So, it should be made certain that the 
invitation to visit the country home during the busy 
summer season really comes from the head of the family. 
The farmer who best understands his own growing boy 
will consider it a solemn duty to the boy to see that he 
has a vacation and suitable companionships therefor. 

In the second place, the town boy about to depart for 
his country outing will need some admonition as to what 
his part of the week's program is to be. In many an in- 
stance, part-time farm work will necessarily continue. If 
the town boy wishes to win a favorable impression among 
his country friends, let him apply himself assiduously for 
a short time daily to the farm work in progress there. It 
will be an excellent experience for him to rough it in this 
way, even though he may return somewhat stiff and sore 
in his joints and blistered in the palms of his hands. 

Then again, there is much valuable instruction for the 
town boy to take up during his visit. He may learn 
many things about how to handle the farm animals and 
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farm crops, and also about the woods and the open meadow 
lands. Nearly every country district has its "old swim- 
ming hole," a place where not a little of the history of 
the country is originated. If it chances that the town 
boy cannot swim, he is certainly in for trouble if he goes 
to the swimming hole with a crowd of country boys who 
can. This particular item of the week's outing calls for 
forethought and arrangement. Perhaps the young son 
can be made the prot6g6 of some responsible youth who 
will teach him to swim and safely initiate him into the 
ways of the country gang. Such an experience will 
prove most valuable to him in the years to come. 

Finally, the boy should come back from his country 
outing, healthy and ruddy in appearance, rested and re- 
freshed after the fatigue of his regular summer work, 
glad to return and to apply himself enthusiastically to 
the home problems. Also, the country people whom he 
visited should be glad for his having come and earnestly 
desire that he may sometime return for another outing. 

Fairs and Expositions 

A good, faithful, home-loving boy is made better through 
the instrumentality of an occasional visit to some distant 
town or city. An ideal arrangenlent of this nature would 
be that of attending the state fair or some similar exposi- 
tion. On this occasion, the father should accompany him 
if possible and see that the results of the journey are prof- 
itable in character-building returns. A large exposition 
offers an endless variety of instructive lessons. It will 
be impossible for the boy to see all of it. In fact, the vast- 
ness and variety of the displays will confuse him. With- 
out a mature guide and attendant, he will drift about the 
grounds aimlessly, giving hurried glances at everything 
and yet definitely observing nothing. 
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So the father who takes his juvenile son to the state 
fair will proceed with a somewhat definite program, aim- 
ing to get certain specific results for both himself and the 
boy. Two questions may guide one suggestively. First, 
What is the boy instinctively interested in? Second, 
What advantages have been especially denied him by his 
home environment? One father reports that the state 
fair wonderfully awakened his boy's interest in live stock 
and furnished the beginnings of an intensive study of 
the subject of animal husbandry at an agricultural 
college. 

Unfortunately, there is nearly always more or less 
gambling and other evil doing at the typical state fair. 
Horse racing is of itself a legitimate sport, and it is cer- 
tainly an interesting one. And yet this practice would 
scarcely exist were it not for the large amount of fraudu- 
lent money changing that attends it. Not infrequently 
this betting and gambling is open and above board. In- 
deed, at some of the big race courses where the so-called 
refined society assembles, even a few women are seen 
wagering their money on the results. The author does 
not hesitate to state his opinion that all the gam- 
bling practices witnessed at horse racing and at other 
sports and games are vile and criminal in their tend- 
encies, being especially poisonous to the character of the 
young. 

Even worse than the betting on horse races is the game 
of chance so often licensed to do business on the fair 
grounds. In some instances there are literally scores of 
such places, not one of which has any more right to carry 
on its business than has the highway robber. The rob- 
ber usually takes the victim's money and allows him to 
pass; the gambling wheel robs the youth of both his 
money and his character. If the father wishes to impart 
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a helpful lesson to his son, let the two stand aside for a 
half hour and observe the methods whereby the fair- 
ground gambler proceeds to separate the fool and his 
money. It is a smooth, easy trick for the gambling adept 
and painless at first to the victim who quietly withdraws 
from the crowd, ashamed to admit his loss and allows 
another uninitiated youth to take his place. 

A Trip to the Mountains or Seaside 

It is really to be regretted that all growing children 
cannot occasionally enjoy the inspiration of the mountain 
scenery and the exhilarating effects of the seaside. For- 
tunately, so far as the visual aspects of these places are 
concerned, the motion picture is furnishing them, but it 
cannot bring the toning effects that come from the other 
elements of the situation. It may be regarded as a valu- 
able investment, therefore, if the young boy can be taken 
for a brief outing in the mountains. On such an occasion 
it is well to get as far away as possible from the city and 
its life where one may know intimately what it means to 
"rough it." A tent or shack on the mountain side in 
easy access to a cool spring with rugged steeps to climb 
and with a commanding view of the surrounding land- 
scape — this is the type of place to seek for the real moun- 
tain exhilaration. Then, do not forget to permit the 
boy to run completely wild for the time. Old scuffed 
clothing and shoes, tousled hair, shrieks and yells, roughly 
throwing things about and cutting up "high jinks" gen- 
erally — these are some suggestions of the hilarity that 
should attend the occasion. A week or two of such ex- 
perience will prove not only exhilarating for the boy, to- 
gether with the other members of the family, but it will 
give him wholesome food for a thousand different thoughts 
in the months to come, and thereby prove that the in- 
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vestment of time and money required for it was extremely 
worth while. 

A visit to the seaside will furnish another and equally 
valuable type of recreative experience for the youth. 
Fortunate indeed are those who can afford to journey from 
the far inland for such a purpose. Again it is urged that 
the expensive and fashionable hotel be avoided. There 
is probably no more concentrated wickedness anywhere 
else in the world than that to be found at some of the ultra- 
fashionable society resorts. Even when the outer appear- 
ance suggests high refinement and respectability, there is 
often within the possibilities of the most poisonous con- 
taminations for the youth. But if one is visiting the sea- 
side with the boy and for the boy's sake, it may be 
advantageous to stop at the more modest and inexpensive 
places. Indeed, the thought should be rather that of 
getting away from the cramped, artificial life of the city 
and going into close touch with mother nature herself. 
It is helpful and exhilarating to tarry at the broad, open 
beach where the plain people assemble, to wade and bathe 
in the surf, to observe the movements of the tides, to 
watch the great breakers dashing against the rugged shore, 
and to contemplate the lifelike nature of the everlasting 
deep. To judge from their mere outer conduct, we should 
say that some parents take their boys to the seaside to 
stuff them with unwholesome viands and poisonous soft 
drinks, to display them in their most attractive clothes 
and society antics, and otherwise to make mollycoddles 
and sissies out of the plain, rugged stuff that is really in- 
herent in every ordinary boy's nature. 

A few parents, on the other hand, — those of peculiar 
insight into what really constitutes first-class boy-making 
materials, — wisely take their sons to the crudely arranged 
open places along the coast and bring them intQ touch 
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with nature's finer meanings there. The whole duty of 
the parent is not quite performed at this seaside outing 
unless the boy has been impressed with the sublimity 
of the ever-changing ocean waste and with the poetic 
inspiration that comes only to those who are led into the 
secrets of the mighty Ruler of All the Waters. 

In concluding this discussion of the recreative training 
of the boy, we are much inclined to reemphasize one 
particular matter ; namely, that such juvenile experience 
will prove highly valuable or of little worth in proportion 
as it has the wise forethought and direction of the parent. 
The child can play and enjoy recreation and outings in 
accordance with a specific and well-defined plan and yet 
suffer no loss of the spontaneity and enjoyment. So it 
is urged, again and for the last time, that all these matters 
be thought of as requiring unusual regulation and as 
constituting a most necessary part of the boy's normal 
development. 
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CHAPTER XI 



SOCIAL EXPERIENCES 

Hitherto we have considered social training as grow- 
ing out of such practices as play, recreation, and the scout- 
ing and camping movements. We shall now regard it 
more as a distinctive purpose to be sought. Man is in- 
stinctively a social animal. Everything he does is more 
or less directly thought of by him in terms of how it will 
affect some one else. The young are especially disposed 
to try to please or to displease some one by what they do. 
Every parent and every teacher understands how neces- 
sary it is to gain the good will of a child before one can 
exercise a helpful influence over him. Now, this cordial 
good will is the beautiful product of a harmonious fellow- 
ship between relatives and friends. It grows stronger 
with age and with unbroken fidelity. 

"He that hath friends must show himself friendly," 
is indeed a wise scriptural saying. But the art of being a 
friend does not usually come to one any more naturally 
than the art of reading. He must acquire both through 
practice. Too, like reading, sociability is a valuable asset 
in the balance sheet of any human life. How many men 
there are to-day who from the effects of leading isolated 
lives continuously during childhood are now confined to 
a few broken "grouchy" sentences in their conversations 
with others. The right kind of early training will tend 
to forestall any such unsocial habits. But, let us con- 
sider what particular things may be done by way of train- 
ing the boy to take up helpful forms of sociability. 
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Home Sociability 

Readiness of conversation may be encouraged very 
early in the life of the boy. If one understands the matter, 
it is not difficult to make every little thing said to him a 
conversation lesson. It is advisable from the very first 
to use natural and not "baby" language in addressing 
the child. If he has to listen to child talk when being 
addressed and the natural forms of speech when others 
are conversing, he is really being put to the task of learn- 
ing two languages — a clear disadvantage and deterrent 
of good progress in sociability. 

It is not intended here to condemn the practice of 
"jollying" small children through the use of certain fitting 
phrases coined perhaps chiefly by the little ones themselves. 
But for the sake of the child's progress in the art of con- 
versation and in the use of direct, forceful language, one 
should by all means keep up the practice of setting the 
best possible examples of clear utterance and well-rounded 
expression. Elegance of speech will be the learner's cer- 
tain reward in the end. On the contrary, if crude and 
ill-formed expressions be used in the hearing of the child 
he will imitate them, and most probably make them serve 
his conversational purposes as best they will to the end 
of his life. Many a time the author has witnessed the 
distressing incident of a college graduate attempting feebly 
to disguise the fact that the language practiced during 
all his growing years was extremely crude and defective. 
Complete recovery from such persistent early speech 
habits is quite impossible. The resulting handicap in a 
business, as well as in a social way, is often very regret- 
table. 

It is a wise practice, therefore, to begin the boy's con- 
versation training very early and to continue it till he has 
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become confirmed in the use of good language. The two- 
year-old tot, seated at the table in his high chair, may be 
the unconscious recipient of such helpful discipline. One 
will be both pleased and surprised at the successful efforts 
of a little one to do his part in conversing about some child- 
ish experience that has just come to him. Such a boy 
sat in his cart for ten minutes and watched the showmen 
watering a drove of elephants at the hydrant with the use 
of hose and tubs. This exciting experience was made the 
topic of a valuable lesson in sociability at the dinner table 
shortly after its occurrence. 

Children should be Heard 

The author differs radically from the old maxim that 
children are merely to be seen and not to be heard when 
there are guests at the table. To require a six-year-old 
to sit in glum silence through an entire meal excepting 
when he says "please" and "thank you" as stipulated, 
is a base insult to childhood and indicative of a traditional 
misunderstanding of actual juvenile rights and privileges. 
No matter who the guests may be, the conversation at the 
table should frequently defer to the children seated thereat. 
Let our meaning be clearly understood. It is quite as 
objectionable, or more so, to allow the child to monopolize 
the conversation. Nevertheless, he has a right to a small 
share of the attention of all the company, and he should 
be heard briefly during the dinner hour. 

In a similar way the boy should be trained to do his 
small part in the home guest room. His doing this is not 
inconsistent with his being a well-mannered boy and ob- 
serving the necessary traditional social practices. And 
in the living room, when the members of the family as- 
semble for the evening, the first half hour or more may be 
most profitably devoted to the social culture of the young 
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in the home. It is really a beautiful custom, practiced 
by entirely too few parents, that of considering the first 
period after the evening meal as the "children's hour." 
On this occasion stories are read or related, interesting 
topics of the day are recounted, lively give-and-take con- 
versations and friendly debates are carried on — chiefly 
for the sake of the children and their training. As a result 
of this most charming practice, intimate family friend- 
ships are permanently sealed and that fine poetry of the 
true home life forever written in the heart. Gray-haired 
men and women shed tears of sweet remembrance as they 
silently think of such childhood scenes in their own past, 
and the strong courageous makers of the nation's worthi- 
est history are made more patriotic because of them. And 
yet, there are those who push the growing boy into a small 
out-of-the-way corner of the home at evening and drive 
him sternly off to bed with the thought that what he may 
have to say is not interesting enough to be heard. And 
then — yes, and then ! — these same misguided parents 
may later be heard moaning and complaining because 
their boy will not stay on the place and take a genuine 
interest in the home affairs ! 

Using the Library 

It is a fine art to be able to bring growing boys into vital 
relation with the library. Few parents have mastered 
the art. Never before was there a time when so much 
helpful juvenile literature could be easily obtained. Prac- 
tically every town and village now has at least a small 
municipal library. This being the case, the parent may 
proceed about as follows in an effort to awaken the young 
boy's interest in good reading. 

The first attempt to induce a child to begin to read is 
not especially difficult, provided the most suitable materials 
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be available. But to offer him something above his age 
and otherwise not fit is perhaps to make a serious blunder, 
with the result that he will turn persistently away from 
all books. If the boy has heard stories related and learned 
to listen to them, picture books may be made the basis of 
other stories, both related and read. The boy trainer will 
soon learn to paraphrase the obscure parts of the story 
read, and thus heighten the interest. Continuing thus, 
after a few weeks the young learner takes gradually and 
fondly to the practice of doing his reading intelligently. 

But it is fair to assume that large numbers of parents 
awaken to the literary needs of the boy when he has run 
at large many months after he might well have formed 
the reading habit. "How can such a boy be brought into 
the practice?" it is asked. Simply by using a method 
much the same as that outlined above. But in order to 
be certain, expert advice must be consulted. One may 
appeal to the local librarian for help. No one unfamiliar 
with juvenile books can render this assistance. If the 
librarian does not keep a classified list of titles and does 
not show ability to recommend a book suited to the partic- 
ular boy's needs, then one may turn to some school 
teacher or principal. A further method of securing help- 
ful juvenile books is to write to the standard publishing 
houses asking for their catalogues. Some of these classify 
the books very carefully, both as to titles and as to the 
ages of children to which they are suited. 

There is really no need for discouragement if the boy 
fails to find an interest in the first volume or two selected. 
The young son may have a peculiar nature, and that must 
be touched before any juvenile literature will really count 
in his life building. What, above all things else, does 
the boy show an interest in ? Determine the answer to 
that question and you have the clue as to the sort of read- 
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ing to select for him. A book containing many clear illus- 
trations will tend to assist very much in gripping his 
attention to the volume. 

The Home Library 

The parents who try it will be both surprised and pleased 
to learn how easily they may build up a small juvenile 
library at home. In fact, this undertaking soon proves 
to be the beginning of a delightful social center in the 
home. Secure a small bookcase, place it conspicuously 
in the living room or elsewhere, obtain a few real boy 
books and place them on the shelves. Have the young 
son inscribe his own name on the flyleaf of each book ; 
make frequent reference to his library ; meet briefly with 
him at evening, calling upon him at times to relate a story 
he has read and correcting any erroneous impressions he 
may have received therefrom; plan his reading of the 
next story, and perhaps throw out a hint about its con- 
tents — all as a means of leading him eagerly on. 

After the boy has once found genuine pleasure in read- 
ing, then his home instructor must become more particular 
as to the character of the selections. While the boy may 
not even suspect the results you have in mind for him, 
you may continue to place in his hands stories and books 
that will have a helpful moral effect. It is not enough 
that the literature merely entertain, it must instruct, 
it must tend to inculcate wholesome juvenile ideals — it 
must tend to make the young reader more fond of people, 
more considerate of the other members of the family, 
more generous in his judgments about human life at 
large, more courageous in his attitude toward the serious 
problems that continue to press upon him for solution. 

As the juvenile home library grows to larger dimensions, 
it will attract and interest not only the members of the 
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home circle, but many others who chance to come in. 
By watching the boy on the occasion of visitors who refer 
to his books, one will easily observe indications of deep 
youthful pride in it all. From this time one may be cer- 
tain that the library is doing its best work by way of di- 
recting the boy's secret reflections and by giving him a 
point of departure from which he tends to go more man- 
fully to the manifold tasks and experiences that belong 
to the routine of his virtuous young life. 

Giving the Boy a Party 

It may at first appear like small business, but the dis- 
cerning caretaker of the boy will plan to improve the 
boy's contact with the social world by occasionally ar- 
ranging a play party for him. In attempting this impor- 
tant thing, some minor matters maybe helpfully considered. 
First of all, let us think of the best purpose of such a juve- 
nile affair. Do we not earnestly desire that the child learn 
to mingle agreeably with his young mates, that he learn 
to regard them more highly, and that they learn to know 
him better and more favorably ? If so, then we have the 
outline for the party program. 

So plan the juvenile party that all the guests may come 
with the good red blood in their faces and dressed in their 
plain, everyday clothes. Avoid games that require the 
players to show perfect politeness. So arrange matters 
that the young wild nature may assert itself in hilarious 
romping, tumbling, and the like. No worthy six-year-old 
boy is treated fairly when he is required to act the part 
of the perfect little gentleman or the little Lord Fauntle- 
roy. "Sissie boys" may be interesting for some to look 
at, but they are far from healthy-minded. 

It is advisable in issuing the informal invitations to 
state that no presents are desired, even though it be the 
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home boy's birthday. Present giving should never be 
made a compulsory affair. It tends to spoil the finer 
effects of the party by keeping some away and arousing 
the ill will of parents. If ^,ny really wish to bring presents, 
the gifts may be received privately and not announced 
or displayed publicly. 

The manager of the juvenile party will be much con- 
cerned about having every guest participate in the affair 
and feel perfectly at home among the others. The young 
host will be advised beforehand as to how to act his part, 
and will be placed strictly on his honor. It will be an 
excellent accomplishment in his training if he can be in- 
duced on this occasion to stand somewhat back, allowing 
his young guests the advantages and the places of honor 
in the games and at the 'time of the luncheon. It would 
also be most pleasing and helpful if he succeeds in showing 
a personal interest in the temporary welfare of all the 
guests by assuming a quiet leadership in the plays and by 
administering to the comfort of each as the occasion 
demands. 

A further matter to be thought of by the provider of 
the play party is that of eliminating envy and jealousy. 
The home boy is therefore not to be permitted to display 
offensively his superior possessions and talents if he chances 
to have them. In fact, the entire affair will go on best 
under circumstances that encourage every young guest 
to proceed in the plays and games and to forget both 
himself and all the others as a part of his wholesome en- 
thusiasm. 

It is certainly not to be considered advisable to stuff 
the young guests full of rich things to eat. On the other 
hand, a very few simple refreshments, such as can be 
served easily and eaten without stopping the games, 
will be more to the point. A The reader is advised to con- 




Fig. 16. — Hallowe'en rightly managed is a great lesson in morals. 
PLATE XIV. 
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suit the reference lists at the close of this chapter for in- 
expensive books descriptive of plays and games for the 
children's party. 

Sending the Boy to the Party 

It will be readily admitted that giving a party for the 
boy and sending him to some other boy's party are two 
very different matters. In case of pre-adolescent children, 
evening affairs should be invariably avoided. Both the 
physical and the mental health of those so young demand 
that they follow strictly the rule of spending their twilight 
hours at home and of retiring early to their own beds. The 
afternoon will furnish the more suitable hour for the party. 

When the boy goes to the party as a guest, he is this 
time placed on his honor to be fair and square and to do 
a real guest's part on the occasion. Every mother knows 
about what situations her young son will meet with at 
this time and may admonish him accordingly. A plain, 
clean suit of clothes and clean face and hands will make 
his outward appearance satisfactory. He will not be placed 
under a pledge to make any unreasonable showing of re- 
fined and gentlemanly manners, but he will be instructed 
as to how to act like a genuine boy of his age, wide-awake, 
reasonably hilarious, and thoroughly democratic. Among 
other things he will be admonished as to how he is to go to 
the affair not only to get good but to give good. He must 
therefore not expect to watch so much for opportunities to 
grab things and jump in ahead of the others, but for occa- 
sions on which to do his part and to contribute something 
genuinely helpful to the enjoyment of all at the party. 

The Youth's Social Affair 

What we have said hitherto about play parties has been 
intended to suit the pre-adolescent boy and not the youth. 
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The latter must be considered in a very different light. 
He has undergone a remarkable series of physical and men- 
tal changes in passing from the age of thirteen to that of 
sixteen years. At the former age he was a mere boy, 
rollicking and indifferent in respect to many social matters 
that were soon to press upon his attention as being ex- 
tremely important. Now he is especially conscious of his 
sex life and deeply interested in girls and young women. 
The party for the youth must therefore provide for more of 
a display of dignity and manliness. The cat-calls, and flip- 
flops, and other stunts that engaged the attention of the pre- 
adolescent boy are now gone out of his mind, while such 
questions as these run secretly through his consciousness : 
How can I look and act like a real grown-up man ? Do 
my clothes look at least reasonably well? Is my hair 
combed properly ? Am I acting attractively in the pres- 
ence of the girls ? What can I do to make them think 
more highly of me ? 

The foregoing youth-mindedness suggests the context 
of the program for a social affair. It is intended to stimu- 
late wholesomely life's happy young dreams. As a rule 
it is not advisable to arrange a social affair exclusively by 
adolescent boys. Girls of the same light-minded age 
should be brought in to enliven the occasion and to give 
it a most healthful tone. Youths of the age considered 
here are, or at least should be, comparatively "green" 
and awkward in their manners. The social sensitiveness 
should be at its height. Under normal conditions there 
will be frequent hitches and falterings in the conversation. 
The pastimes will therefore be so arranged as to obscure 
any individual backwardness and at the same time so as 
to bring all into a lively and unconscious participation. 
Music is most helpful in adding to the enjoyment of the 
youths' party. Even a first-class phonograph with well- 
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selected numbers will serve the occasion very helpfully. 
This is the age of silliness and various forms of foolishness. 
The wise and sensible parent will indulge the youth in 
many innocent frivolities, but at the same time the sickly 
kissing games will be kept off the program. If for no 
other reason, what we know about modern sanitation 
and health would lead us to place a ban upon such a means 
of general exchange of the germs of disease. 

Going with the Girls 

Every healthy-minded youth will be for a time more or 
less "crazy about the girls," and generous allowance for 
this period of development should be accorded him by 
his parents. It will be a fortunate matter if overindul- 
gence in social affairs has not brought on a too early 
development of the sex nature. It is certainly dishearten- 
ing, to say the least, to observe a little overripe thirteen- 
year-old youth going out regularly in the company of 
girls. One feels that he should be brought home and 
spanked for his frivolity. But with the well-grown six- 
teen-year-old the matter is different. He should be al- 
lowed to go with the girls sparingly and should be having 
the practice of finding out how to conduct himself man- 
fully in the presence of women. But probably no boy of 
sixteen has sufficient maturity of judgment to know just 
what is best for him on the girl question. So he needs 
much cautioning and restraint. He is certain to desire 
to go out too frequently and into too much questionable 
company. However, under ideal conditions, having been 
kept from childhood under strict obedience to his parents, 
this youth now shows a commendable disposition to ac- 
cede to their reasonable demands and wishes. 

If the youth's life is governed in accordance with wise 
home provisions, his practice of going out in the company 
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of young women will not be at any time a sudden and 
startling affair. On the other hand, he will approach the 
matter gradually. In his school experience there will 
be frequent occasions for his walking with a very small 
crowd of young people of his own class, and occasionally 
he will be seen on the street in daylight walking beside 
some respectable young girl. And then, there will be 
an occasional pairing off at the play party, with the result 
that the youthful son may modestly accompany some 
girl for a few blocks to her home. Such affairs will be 
treated as mere matters of course in the family circle, but 
at the same time the boy himself should realize that the 
home rules do not allow for any such thing in excess. 

More Light on the Girl Question 

To the average sixteen-year-old boy any comely young 
woman is a creature of mystery and wonderment, es- 
pecially if he has never had the very great advantage of 
being a brother to some good girl. It is often contended 
that the average man never does adequately understand 
the true nature of woman. If that contention be admitted, 
perhaps the remedy is to be secured by giving the growing 
boy early a more scientific training in respect to the affairs 
of girls. At any rate, the attitude of this book is favor- 
able to a liberal measure of freedom of inter-sex sociability 
for adolescent boys and girls, with closer restrictions upon 
the kind and quality. One should train the boy if pos- 
sible to preserve at all times a dignified bearing toward 
young women, preventing by all fair means the unfor- 
tunate "kid engagements." These foolish and silly 
alliances are almost certain to bring on some kind of dis- 
appointment to one or both of the two persons most con- 
cerned. We need not mention the undue familiarity and 
the serious temptations to which young persons are thus 
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subjected and the humiliation under which they are likely 
to suffer after the very probable breaking up of the affair. 
It will not be especially difficult to make the youthful 
son appreciate the fact that the girl of his choice at pres- 
ent may not in any sense appeal to him when he is a fully 
matured man, and that your plans for his future develop- 
ment into a personality of high worth will be very much 
broken into by the boyish belief that he must become 
engaged. 

The question of money-saving will be treated at length 
under another title, but it seems advisable here to offer 
strong objections to the tendency of modern youths to 
spend money lavishly on the girls. It is true that some 
girls "dearly love a good spender" — for what his money 
will buy. But the really sensible one will think of the 
possible provident home companion of the future and will 
respect the youth who displays good sense in the use of 
spending money. There seems no better way to assist 
the adolescent boy in falling into a reasonable rule in 
regard to this matter than to talk all the details ever with 
him pro and con. The lesson is really not learned until 
he decides in his own mind that the sensible way is right. 

The Automobile a Menace 

So far as it has been gathered the evidence goes to show 
that no mere callow youth should be regularly furnished 
a motor car with which to do his courting. No doubt 
the girls will be " crazy after him " — for the sake of the 
delightful rides they may secure. And this in itself is 
an element of danger to the boy. He will be pursued 
adroitly and deferred to unreasonably by young women who 
are more or less evil-minded. His free use of the car with 
the girls will give him an exaggerated sense of his worth 
and of his ability as a breaker of hearts. 
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Even young men of the college age are known in many 
cases to have abused their free opportunities to use the 
motor car in their social affairs. In some college communi- 
ties the young men who have their own cars and use them 
to convey themselves and their girl companions to the 
class exercises, are regarded as cheap sports and not as 
genuine and right-minded students. In case of mere 
youths, it may be said with certainty that only the natu- 
rally more sane and sober ones will successfully endure 
the strain on their moral integrity to which the free use 
of an automobile will subject them. 

The Social Dance 

This is a delicate question and one that the author hesi- 
tates to discuss on account of a lifelong prejudice against 
the traditional methods of conducting the dance. So, 
what is offered here will most probably be considered as 
unfair to the young people. Dancing is a most natural 
and beautiful practice for children, giving as it does — or 
may if rightly conducted — a beautiful expression of the 
inner rhythm and spontaneity. Under certain conditions 
its wholesome effects are very great for youth, — as we 
shall try to make apparent, — but why any adult person, 
with the elasticity practically all gone out of his joints, 
should wear himself out bounding about on the dancing 
floor until near the hour of dawn is more than some are 
able to explain. In case of the folk dance, given in form 
of a program with each taking his brief part, the matter 
is different. Middle-aged persons and even older ones 
may participate in this beautiful and instinctive pastime 
with propriety. 

But to be more serious, the enticement of dancing as 
it is conducted at the ordinary social affair comes largely 
from its pronounced tendency to excite the sex organs 
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and to arouse intensely the sex passions. It is in reality 
a form of sex embrace made more thrilling because of the 
musical accompaniment. Strangely enough, parents 
will send their young sons and daughters to the social 
dance "to make them graceful" and thus indorse a form 
of sex excitement that often results in organic derangement 
for girls and in lowering the vitality and the fatigue-and- 
disease-resisting power of both sexes for days to follow. 
For any young pair to embrace each other while sitting 
in the company as they do while participating in the dance 
would be considered a most shocking affair, and yet it 
would be better for the physical health of both were their 
embracing done in that manner rather than in the dance. 

Intoxication of the Dance 

The social dance as at present conducted is intoxicating 
to a high degree. It unquestionably drives away "that 
tired feeling" for the time being but brings it back with 
heavy penalties during the hours that follow. If youths 
once take up with the practice of dancing at their social 
affairs, no other form of pastime quite satisfies them. 
During more than a dozen years as college instructor, 
the author has observed that many young women and 
not a few young men spend the day following the social 
dance in bed. Others more heroic and conscientious come 
to the classroom and brave the hour through, dim-eyed, 
stupid, and absent-minded. It is well known that nearly 
all college authorities have found it necessary of late to 
regulate the social dance, as to time of the week and fre- 
quency, on account of its telling adverse effects on student- 
ship. 

It is recognized of course that practically every hurtful 
excess in the conduct of man is necessarily begun very 
early in life. So, perhaps the parent who — after reading 
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these lines — still feels determined upon teaching the boy 
to dance, will at least enjoin moderation in the dance. 
In such a way it may be that the maximum of good and 
the minimum of hurtfulness may come from the practice. 

The Public Dance 

But the privately-conducted social dance is a very tame 
and innocent affair as compared with that conducted in 
public halls for the mere sake of the profits. The exhaus- 
tive and scholarly researches conducted by the Chicago 
Vice Commission make it apparent beyond doubt that 
the public dance hall is the starting point of many a youth 
and maiden on the road to shame and irreclaimable dissipa- 
tion. We commonly think of the girl first as the sufferer 
in this ruinous affair. But it is simply because of the 
fact that sin marks her more conspicuously to the public 
eye than it does the boy. His fall is in fact almost as 
great as hers, but their pathways are different thereafter. 
In the typical case she is destined to go on into a life of 
drunken misery and early decline, while he is to remain 
among the more respectable appearing. But all the 
while he is slowly rotting within and is passing his insidi- 
ous diseases of body and mind on to other victims. 

No self-respecting parent can therefore think of permit- 
ting the young son to attend the public dance which is 
conducted as a money-making affair — and usually be- 
hind the scenes, as a place of assignation. The public 
conscience in a few cities has become so shocked by the 
Chicago report and others of a similar nature as to result 
in the establishment of a municipal dance hall ; in some 
cases the school building is used for the purpose. In 
others, the municipal building at the social center. After 
it has been carefully worked out by experts, this may prove 
to be a most excellent substitute for the evil affair of its 



Fig. 17. — A social center building. Millions of dollars are going into 
this sort of important investment. 




Fig. 18. — In " Bonnie Scotland " they climb o'er cliff and crag; 
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kind, and a form of entertainment to which young people 
may be sent for wholesome social intercourse. 

The Folk Dance 

While condemning some of the present-day forms of 
the social dance, we may consistently point to the so-called 
folk dance with words of approval. It is encouraging 
to know that this beautiful symbolic practice is coming 
more and more into favor as a form of entertainment for 
young and old alike. In a most excellent paper on folk 
dancing in the home, read by Mrs. James J. Storrow at 
the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, and reproduced in The 
Playground, Volume VI, Number 5, we find the follow- 
ing statements. It will be observed that this excellent 
advice may be readily adapted to the. social gathering of 
the young people, provided some one who knows how to 
do it be in charge. Mrs. Storrow says in part : — 

" As a means of exercise for girls and boys and to break 
up snobbery and self-consciousness among them, folk 
dancing has been tried out and found to work wonders, 
almost miracles. It will do the same for grown-ups; it 
is doing the same where it is given a trial, but dynamite 
and a derrick are needed in most families. A dance that 
looks perfectly innocent when danced by refined people 
can become indecent with every slight shades of change. 
It is amazing to note the ignorance among even cultivated 
people in this respect. Our friends allow their daughters 
to make exhibitions of themselves in a way no North 
End mother would allow for a moment. At present any- 
thing goes. There seems to be total ignorance on the 
subject of what constitutes good dancing, and yet the 
principles can be as clearly defined as those of any art. 
It seems to me they can be boiled down to three. 
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"I. There should be pleasure in dancing. Looking 
at the stolid gum-chewing faces at a public hall you cannot 
believe there is any real enjoyment beyond embracing 
the partner of your choice. There is no freedom of move- 
ment, no abandon, little if any rhythm, for few keep time. 

"II. Dancing should be for pleasure and not primarily 
for show. The moment it is self-conscious there is some- 
thing wrong. If in fancy dancing a position is taken be- 
cause it is believed to be graceful, it isn't. There is no 
meaning in it. There is one thing wrong in ballet dancing ; 
it is all meant to be looked at, and while stunts are hu- 
morous, it is better to leave them to acrobats, as they are 
not beautiful. 

" HI. Dancing must develop the body naturally, strength- 
ening the muscles in natural positions, not distorting 
them. That is another reason ballet dancing is not 
beautiful, the positions are distorted, overdeveloping some 
muscles, and allowing others to become weak. 

"The selection of dances for the schools in New York 
has been admirable. There the rule has been to teach 
only those dances that do not call attention to the indi- 
vidual and in which the positions are good from a physical 
training standpoint. I think that if solo dances can be 
used with judgment they are very valuable, but with large 
groups of children that is hardly possible. If Rule II 
is applied to solo dancing, it may be all right ; that the 
dance is primarily for the joy of the dance, not to exhibit 
the dancer. 

"If we succeed in transplanting these beautiful old 
dances of other countries and they take root, they will 
grow and spread and blossom into other dances showing 
the genius of our people and reflecting our life and times. 
We cannot be too careful to train and direct the new shoots, 
encouraging some and vigorously pruning others and doing 
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our best to warn society against the poison blossoms that 
shoot up like weeds in the night." 

A Concluding Appeal 

In concluding this discussion of the social development 
of the boy, we wish again to emphasize the necessity of 
regarding such training as a necessary integral part of the 
entire course of schooling. Looked at from the point of 
view of a mere money investment, the thing will pay for 
itself. The man who has had during youth the benefits of 
the social experience herein recommended will as a result 
enjoy greater facility in meeting men in a business way. 
He will have more confidence in himself, more intimate 
knowledge of how others think and act, and more ability 
to place his own ideas before the attention of others. 
True, he may succeed in getting ahead financially without 
all this social training. Some men do, but notwithstand- 
ing their riches they are often worse than mendicants if 
measured in terms of the true wealth of social efficiency. 
The man who can merely get is never wealthy except he 
be able also to give nobly of the best he is and has toward 
the upward progress of society. 

The only way in which the parent may successfully 
meet the urgent, natural demands of the boy for helpful 
social experience is that of having an organized plan of 
procedure — a plan that calls for specific arrangements 
to suit the boy's individual needs during the months and 
years of growth as they pass. Once this has been care- 
fully done, the reward is as great as it is certain. One of 
the most beautiful and touching incidents of all human 
experience is that of a well-matured, middle-aged son acting 
as a strong staff upon which his aged parents may lean 
for relief and inspiration during the years of their decline 
— and this is only a small part of the reward of merit 
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which often comes to those wise parents who provide 
adequately for their son's character training during all 
the growing years of the latter. 
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CHAPTER XII 



LAYING A SURE FOUNDATION 

The foundation of every good life is laid in rightly 
constructed muscular and nervous tissue — practical 
developments which can take place only during the child- 
hood and youth of the individual. Soft, flabby, mus- 
cular tissue in the case of a young man of twenty-one 
years, for example, is a certain evidence of underdevelop- 
ment of body, intellect, and morals. The boy trainer 
who does not take strict cognizance of this material flesh - 
and-nerve situation is doomed to partial failure, no matter 
how earnest the effort to round out the young life into 
reasonable perfection of manhood. On the contrary, the 
youth whose body has been seasoned by means of rigorous 
play and well-ordered industry is consequently possessed 
of firm muscular tissue and has already gained consider- 
able mastery over his physical nature — the beginnings 
of will power and of efficiency in the permanent vocation. 

Much depends upon Muscle 

"The flesh is sinful and weak," says an old adage. This 
is not necessarily true. It may just as well be considered 
as good and strong. The body is more than the servant 
of the mind. The nerves are the instruments over which 
mind processes travel, and they are partly built up by 
mind activity. 

It will be of much assistance to boy builders to know 
that after the body has once been carefully constructed 
through well-directed physical training, it tends to retain 
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its excellent form and strength throughout life. But if 
the child grows to manhood without having had sufficient 
muscular exercise to season and harden the tissues, he 
will always remain somewhat "soft" and will continue to 
be easily fatigued. Much suffering from "that tired feel- 
ing" attends such a life and brings with it the temptations 
to take a stimulant. Hence the beginning bf many of the 
so-called bad habits. 

So, in approaching the all-important problem of habit 
training for the boy, we cannot wisely do other than give 
a large amount of attention to building up the physical 
body, thus aiming at three general purposes : (1) health 
of the entire organism, (2) ability to work intelligently, 
(3) power to resist temptation. In covering this field 
of early training, we find it necessary to consider the fol- 
lowing details, outlined below. 

Teaching Obedience 

The first of these important matters is obedience. If 
back of habit training there is necessarily physical training, 
then, back of the latter must be obedience. No natural 
boy is inclined at first to do the things that best serve his 
character development. If he were so inclined, his utter 
lack of mature judgment would render such conduct im- 
possible. In the ideal case the boy is ruled by a wise and 
beneficent despot — one who will direct him with all 
possible kindness and affection and yet with unfailing 
firmness. The one who understands this problem of 
obedience will observe very early in the child's life what 
the first essential step is. Just as soon as he is old enough 
to understand what is said to him, the little one will be 
asked to do something; for example, to come to his 
father or mother to have his face washed. In the usual 
case like this, the child will appear to manifest distinct and 
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radical disobedience, or even stubbornness. Neither of 
these terms, however, rightly characterizes the childish 
act. It may be one of simple ignorance. He merely 
has not learned obedience, and he must now be taught that 
valuable lesson. Otherwise his training will suffer a 
serious backset. 

At the point of procedure just stated, the young parent 
especially is likely to be at fault, allowing the outward 
act of disobedience to pass uncorrected, whereas some 
radical act of discipline is necessary. In this case the 
child must be brought by the means of physical force. 
Since he is so small, one may merely take him by the hand 
and cause him to trot across the floor at a rather rapid 
rate, at the same time giving the gentle and firm order, 
"Come and have your face washed." A few treatments 
of this sort will most probably initiate in the child the 
habit of doing what he is told to do. But in some cases 
after this milder means fails, something still more radical 
may answer. A gentle spank or two rightly administered 
will most probably have the toning-up effect needed to 
bring about the desired results. 

Even at the expense of repetition, we cannot afford to 
pass by this highly important question of obedience with- 
out making our idea perfectly clear. The author has 
never known a case in which the wise application of 
physical punishment to a stubborn child failed to get some 
good result. On the other hand, he has witnessed endless 
cases of the spoiling of children through parental failure 
to meet the issues with the necessary physical force. Yes, 
it is brutal to beat a child. We are radically opposed to 
even the semblance of such a thing. But it is also, if 
measured in terms of the entire course of life, a matter of 
almost criminal neglect for the father or mother to allow 
the young son to grow up without training in strict obe- 
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dience, even though such training may call for an occasional 
spanking. We can offer no serious objections to the physi- 
cal punishment of the child as such, but rather to the 
use of the wrong method of punishment. To punish 
merely as a means of satisfying an outburst of anger is to 
punish unwisely. But to keep in mind the boy's actual 
needs, reflecting carefully and calmly as one proceeds 
with the discipline, is almost certain to produce helpful 
results in the latter's life. It will be found that the very 
young child can be reasoned with in connection with his 
discipline. By talking it over with him and showing him 
his error and then administering the punishments called 
for, one soon comes into full control of the situation and 
finds the obedience of the child both ready and willing. 
Physical restraint and punishment wisely administered is 
self-correcting. Less and less of it needs to be done as 
the training continues. 

Play and Habit 

A further requirement in the preparatory practices of 
habit training is that of wisely directing the boy's play 
activities. True, he should never be forced through a play 
problem merely for the sake of having it finished. Such 
forcing destroys the spirit of play and transforms it into 
work. However, one can get behind the boy in his play 
activities and make it possible for him to drive his efforts on 
through to their conclusion. For example, if the five-year- 
old attempts to make for himself a little ladder, he should 
not be compelled to carry the task through to the end, but 
he should be assisted in every way in so doing for the mere 
sake of training him in persistent endeavor. We will 
assume that he can drive a nail, that he has seen some 
other boy's ladder and knows what he wants to make. 
Now the trainer will secure the soft pine strips of correct 
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length for the parts of the ladder, the hammer, and nails, 
and other materials, and direct the little carpenter through 
his task without in any sense destroying the play stimulus 
under which he is acting. 

The particular point urged at present is that the child 
have much experience in carrying his little play activities 
to their successful conclusions. It is desired that he 
acquire the habit of succeeding. Of course the parent 
will be careful not to assist the child learner too much, 
thus inculcating dependence and a habit of giving up. A 
concrete example will best illustrate the idea. A four- 
year-old boy was attempting to place a pine ladder against 
the trunk of a tree. The task seemed too much for his 
little strength and intelligence. The first thought of 
the onlooker was to relieve the childish perplexity by 
standing the ladder in place. The second and better 
thought was merely that of assisting him in accomplish- 
ing his purpose. So he was shown how to place the foot 
of the ladder against a firm object, thus becoming enabled 
to finish the purpose he originally set out to accomplish. 
This illustration of the boy using his ladder may seem triv- 
ial, but it really sets forth the very essence of wisely 
directed child training; namely, to help the young child 
to achieve his self -chosen purposes rather than to perform 
the entire task for him. 

There is also important body discipline as well as mind 
discipline in play, if one keeps strictly in mind the larger 
issue of habit training herein discussed. The early exer- 
cises must give the boy much practice in controlling his 
body. Running, leaping, swimming, rowing, playing ball, 
turning handsprings, and the like — all these tend to 
give the boy the ability to direct his own physical energies 
and to prepare him in some measure to become master 
over the physical appetites that are certain to be his 
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sooner or later. The ideal to be sought in this connection 
is body control subordinated to the mind. 

Then, the problem of building up a solid muscular tissue 
must be seriously considered. Thus the growing child is 
prepared to resist disease and fatigue — the two greatest 
disturbers of the peace of mankind. With the purpose 
just named in view, rigorous play exercises will be selected 
for the young. Upon first thought, it may seem advisable 
to the parents who have only one child to keep their boy 
close in and shield him against the rough play of the crowd. 
But such a course is almost certain to result in overpro- 
tecting and shielding him to the extent that he will be 
flabby-tissued and "sissie-minded." On the other hand, 
if he be turned out among the crowd to enter into the 
rough-and-tumble activities and to take things largely as 
they come to him, the hard knocks and the other seasoning 
experiences will most probably prove helpful in develop- 
ing a rugged physique and a strong moral courage. Yes, 
the true boy will get into a fight occasionally and come 
home with a black eye or a bruised face ; but even this 
sort of experience may be turned into good and useful 
discipline, as it seems to be an essential part of the healthy 
development of every youngster. A small amount of 
fighting will teach the boy his proper place in the gang 
and give him a better idea of the stuff out of which his 
own best nature is to be built. And of course he must 
learn early how to avoid fights and serious contentions 
and settle down to good behavior and the practice of tact 
in getting along with his fellows. It is brutish and shame- 
ful for a large boy to continue to have the idea that he is 
to be a bully and win his way in the world by means of his 
superior physical strength. Somebody should knock that 
idea out of him as early as possible, if only for the sake of 
his future well-being. 
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Where Work comes in 

In considering the forms of discipline that lead directly 
toward a substantial set of habits for the boy, we cannot 
for a moment overlook the question of work. Under 
another title we have already discussed at length this 
general problem. We now take the occasion merely to 
remind the reader of its importance and to urge as a matter 
of habit training that the boy be held strictly to the per- 
formance of his assigned tasks. A progressive scheme 
of training in work brings the learner slowly to a mas- 
tery of his duties and to that fine sense of joy in work 
which seems to come only to the true master workman. 
We are thinking especially of the time when the boy will 
be tempted to indulge some base appetite or do some 
other mean thing. His hatred for work may be the cause 
of such a breach of good conduct. On the other hand, 
his ability to accomplish the work assigned him, together 
with his acquired fondness for it, may be the means of 
tiding him over the place of most serious temptation to 
make a beast of himself. Honor, business integrity, 
interest in the social welfare, commendable religious prac- 
tice — these are some of the great manly virtues whose 
deep roots will be found in an early discipline in such 
matters as work and industry. 

Staying in at Night 

It need not be urged, excepting in case of the more 
thoughtless, that the boy who is to be trained in the mas- 
tery of good habits must be kept close at home evenings. 
One of the great family-destroying practices of the Ameri- 
can people is that of allowing small children to run out 
upon the streets at night habitually and with little thought 
of restrjunt. An early insatiable craving for excitement 
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induces dissatisfaction with the quiet of the household 
and a discontent with commonplace things that may prove 
a lifelong annoyance. However, to keep the boy in by 
means of mere physical restraints, leaving the thought 
with him that he is suffering as a sort of prisoner, is not 
to accomplish the end most desired. The habit of stay- 
ing at home will be best and most easily inculcated if 
there be furnished the youth such home entertainment 
as will enrich his life and make him contented with what 
he has and experiences. Toys and playthings, story- 
telling, an evening hour devoted to his own childish 
affairs, and the like — these will prove the best means of 
fostering in the child such genuine fondness for the home 
as will pave the way for larger plans for his future well- 
being. 

The Eating Habit 

What we are especially seeking in the present discussion 
are the hidden pathways through which the young ap- 
proach the overmastering habits which destroy manhood, 
and thus if possible prevent the very beginning of such 
practices. For example, careless habits of feeding the 
boy may prove a means of developing within him some 
form of abnormal appetite. How can this issue best be 
met ? Let us first note in passing some of the most com- 
mon faults. 

Overfeeding of the child is one of the first errors into 
which the ill-advised young parent is likely to fall. The 
baby stomach is small, and for a time nature defends it 
by dumping back its oversupply of the liquid nourishment. 
But overcrowding slowly brings on distention, so that more 
food may be retained than the system demands. Im- 
perfect digestion and consequent child diseases tend to 
follow. In preparing the mere infant for sound physical 
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health and a well-balanced mentality, it is necessary that 
the normal functions of the digestive apparatus be most 
intelligently preserved. The stomach requires a period 
of rest between meals as well as freedom from the irritations 
of overfeeding. Irregular feeding of the infant child is 
especially conducive to later abnormal cravings and the 
bad habits attending the satisfaction of such appetites. 

It has been proved beyond any degree of doubt that a 
man cannot successfully feed cattle unless he has had 
training for such work and is willing to follow the methods 
of the experts. Then, why should we expect parents to 
know how to feed children without preparation therefor ? 
Sometime in the happy future this important matter of 
child feeding will be taught in all the grammar schools. 
At present it is offered in a very few colleges to a com- 
paratively small number of students. The time ordi- 
narily given to the study of abstract mathematics and the 
memorizing of the useless names of the bones and muscles 
of the body could be put to some such use as that suggested 
above. Thus one more step toward intelligent parenthood 
would be made. 

The rules laid down by those who have the best right 
to know require that the human infant should be fed 
regularly every ninety minutes to two hours, and that the 
interval between meals should be slowly lengthened. 
They say also that feeding children between meals induces 
permanent ill health and abnormal appetites ; that noth- 
ing heavier than raw fruits should be offered them at this 
time, even candy being hurtful unless eaten with or im- 
mediately after the meals. 

The expert authorities offer so much conclusive evi- 
dence in favor of a rigid and strict rule of diet for growing 
children that we cannot doubt them. The author has 
no hesitancy in accepting their conclusions and using 
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them in relation to the formation of good habits. Three 
regular wholesome meals per day, with a small amount of 
fruit in the middle of the forenoon and afternoon, no heavy- 
lunches, no late evening meals, no candy or other sweet- 
meats on an empty stomach — these are some [of the 
requirements of successful boy feeding if we have in 
mind a schedule of activities preparatory for his future 
good habits and exemplary character. 

The Drinking Habit 

We are not yet ready to discuss the matter of indulging 
the appetite for intoxicating liquors. The problem just 
now is that of the probable initiatory step to the use of 
alcoholic beverages; namely, the soft drink habit so 
common among children and youths. Unfortunately the 
refreshment stand is now to be found within the easy 
reach of practically all town and city boys. Worse still, 
many of them are forced to observe constantly the throngs 
who patronize these places, and thus they have the power- 
ful influence of evil suggestion and example to deal with 
in shaping their own conduct. All this public drinking, 
even if the beverages be non-injurious, is a most serious 
obstacle to the best character development of boys. 
Much study and inquiry in connection with the soft- 
drink problem has convinced the author that there is 
only one safe way to deal with it as related to the boy, and 
that is to keep him free from the habit of patronizing the 
refreshment venders. An occasional exception to the rule 
will be allowable if non-stimulating beverages are chosen. 

Use first-class lemonade freely at home with the meals, 
also the juice of orange, cherry, and anything else of 
known value and purity. Teach the youth the habit of 
using these healthful drinks at the home table, and at 
the same time give him to understand that the same things 
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bought at refreshment counters are dangerous, if only 
because of their unknown purity and cleanliness. Never 
permit the boy to begin the practice of attempting to 
quench his thirst at these questionable places. In support 
of the position here taken, the following extracts from an 
address of Dr. H. W. Wiley are offered. Dr. Wiley is 
probably the highest authority in the United States on 
such subjects, and he has seen fit to make these sensational 
statements at the meeting of the National Education 
Association held in the city of Chicago. (See Report 
of National Education Association, Volume 50.) 

"Either through neglect, carelessness, or consent of 
parents and teachers, thousands of school children are 
becoming addicted to drug habits. There is no nation 
on earth in which the children take something as often 
as they do in this country. Beginning almost with the 
child's birth, there seems to be an incessant disposition of 
the parent to fill the baby's stomach with drugs instead 
of foods. This tendency, established in early life, is not 
perceptibly diminished during the ages of childhood and 
early maturity. Every household has its cupboard with 
so-called household remedies, consisting mostly of synthetic 
preparations of quack medicines. Each of these is ad- 
vertised to be good for almost every disease which may 
befall the child. No matter what ails him, the all-potent 
bottle or pill box contains the sovereign remedy. 

"Very often these are dangerous drugs, habit-forming 
drugs, depressing drugs. The age of opium and its com- 
pounds, acetanilid, phenacetin, antipyrine, and chloro- 
form has not passed by in the realm of infant preparations. 
The country is still flooded with these deadly concoctions, 
none of which should ever be given to children except in 
rare cases, and then only under the personal supervision 
of a competent physician. 
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"In addition to these drugs, many children are allowed 
to drink tea and coffee, and thus take into their systems 
an alkaloid, caffein, which has the tendency to take 
away the sense of fatigue, stimulate the heart's action, 
and, in general, to urge the child forward to greater physical 
and mental activity than he should be called upon to en- 
dure. In the normal child the brain and the body give 
timely notice of fatigue ; in the abnormal child, fed partly 
on tea and coffee, these danger signals are struck down, 
and the child has no sense either of physical or mental 
fatigue. Thus he keeps on working when, if nature had 
her way, he should be resting. Physicians and teachers 
should combine to urge upon parents the desirability of 
not allowing school children to use tea or coffee. 

"In addition to these drugs containing caffein, there are 
about a hundred so-called soft drinks on the markets of 
the country, sold under different names, and to which 
caffein has been added so as to make the beverage, when 
consumed, have about the same quantity of caffein that 
tea and coffee contain. Coca cola is a type of these 
beverages, and it is sold right around schoolhouses in all 
the cities of this country. To what extent the children 
patronize these caffeinated drinks cannot be determined 
accurately, but that they do patronize them is well under- 
stood. Teachers and parents should join in their efforts 
to prevent children of school age from indulging in these 
very threatening beverages. They are of a character, as 
the phrase runs, to get on your nerves, and should be 
rigidly excluded." 

The Tea and Coffee Habit 

No reputable physician will recommend the use of tea 
or coffee in case of children, or even youths. Although 
the helpful results of the adult use of these drugs may be 
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proved, as some believe, their general hurtfulness to the 
health and morals of the young is no longer to be ques- 
tioned. They tend to induce fatigue as reactions from 
their direct effects, and then they relieve this fatigue 
simply by deadening the nerves. They affect the delicate 
nerve mechanism of the young to a marked degree and 
develop a craving that is almost certain later to demand 
something much stronger for its satisfaction. 

Children do hot naturally enjoy the taste of coffee and 
tea. If the boy asks for his portion of one of these bever- 
ages, the parent will find it a good plan to give him a 
swallow especially prepared for the occasion; that is, 
without cream or sugar and with as much of the dregs 
and bitterness as possible. The purpose of giving the 
young drinker a positive dislike for the beverage is thus 
accomplished. At the same time promise the boy — 
especially if there be an example of tea or coffee drinking 
in the case of either parent — that he may begin the use 
of the drink when he is fully grown. 

Playing Fair with the Boy 

Children have to be taught more by rule than by reason. 
By the time reason dawns — which is during adolescence 
— the youth should have been practicing many good 
things as habits simply because he was led and directed 
in so doing. There is little sense and less sound psychol- 
ogy in the theory that the child must reason out every- 
thing as he goes and understand just why he does every 
particular thing required of him. There is even less justifi- 
cation in the idea that he must be permitted to do largely 
as he pleases and thus find his own way through the world. 
Numberless young lives have been permanently wrecked 
by such false methods. No, children learn ten times 
more from mere example and suggestion than they do from 
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reflection. It is always a problem of setting good ex- 
amples before the child for his imitation, and scarcely 
ever a problem of making him understand why anything 
is done or required. It is therefore perfectly fair and just 
to the boy if he be held strictly to the performance of acts 
which no one even attempts to explain to him, allowing 
him to do his thinking on the subject after he becomes 
sufficiently mature to do so. 

The author has conducted many hundreds of college 
students through the interesting study of psychology — 
a subject that always requires a teacher for the first time 
undertaken — and he has witnessed again and again the 
marked awakening of the student in the interest of higher 
personal ideals. After the study of habit has been care- 
fully undertaken, the ordinary student almost invariably 
takes stock of his own habits and attempts to improve 
some of them. Now, the striking fact here observed is 
that it is already well-nigh too late for the aroused young 
man or young woman — perhaps twenty years of age — 
to make any headway in transforming his own character. 
Some one else — his parents, teachers, friends, the envi- 
ronment — has already done that for him and without his 
having been very consciously a party to the undertaking. 
Strange to say, then, the average adult person awakens 
to the thought and inspiration that he has his own destiny 
to work out after it is practically too late for him to do 
anything by way of reshaping his own career. This is the 
age and condition of despair, of suicide, and of desperately 
throwing one's young life "to the dogs," as the records 
will show. 

Some One Else must Build 

Therefore, it is apparent that if the boy is to have the 
advantage of a good set of habits when he is a grown man, 
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some one other than himself must plan carefully for him a 
complete course of training and discipline and see that he 
walks continuously therein whether he may wish to do 
so or not. After he has become aroused to the necessity 
of directing his own career and the reins of self-government 
are turned over to him, he must have the tremendous 
advantage of a complete system of good habits already 
formed for him. 

A really pathetic example of parental failure to do the 
right thing by way of habit training for the boy may be 
cited in the case of a youth nineteen years of age who was 
attempting to push his way through college. This young 
man was attractive in personal appearance, being large, 
well formed physically, having a good open countenance, 
a polite manner, and apparently all the advantages of 
means and personal comfort necessary for successful 
studentship. But he was soft and babyish as to muscular 
tissue and was unusually weak in persistence. Time after 
time he would drop in and recite emphatically his resolu- 
tions in the interest of "getting down to business," as he 
called it, and as many times he would slip back into the 
old rut of inefficiency. Inquiry into the youth's personal 
biography revealed clearly the cause of his weakness. He 
was the younger brother of several sisters and had been 
brought up like a spoiled baby by the sisters and their 
mother. He had always been well groomed — a kind 
of show baby — well fed, waited on, shielded from work 
and allowed to "fly the track" whenever anything proved 
difficult or perplexing. In short, during the period of all 
his growing years this youth's nervous system had been 
trained for balking instead of for pulling steadily at the 
load he ought to have drawn. Now, at nineteen, he had 
experienced a revival and was filled with a high ideal of 
achievement without the basic training necessary for carry- 
m 
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ing out his new-born purposes. Bitterness, disappoint- 
ment, and permanent degradation was his only reasonable 
portion. 
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FIGHTING THE TOBACCO HABIT 

The most destructive agency in the life of the American 
youth to-day is the enticing tobacco habit. Indeed, we 
find in this the greatest vice among the grown men of the 
civilized world, if we count all of its victims. According 
to statistics carefully gathered, the records of tobacco- 
using show that every man, woman, and child in the 
United States has averaged during one year one hundred 
and nine cigarettes, ninety-three cigars, and four pounds 
of smoking tobacco in pipes and hand-rolled cigarettes. 
If we subtract from the ninety millions of American people 
the number of women and girls, the boys under smoking 
age, say ten, and the older boys and men who do not 
smoke, we have remaining probably twenty million men 
and youths who are guilty of having consumed this vast 
mountain of tobacco. The cigarettes alone if laid end to 
end would reach all the way to the moon and back. The 
cost of all this waste in cigars and other forms of tobacco, 
not to mention the heavy expense of pipes and other 
material, has been enormous. The National Hygiene 
League, with Ex-president Charles W. Eliot at its head, 
asserts that our annual tobacco bill has now reached 
$1,200,000,000. All this vast sum of money is exchanged 
for a pleasure intended for men only, and for an untold 
amount of discomfiture and even disgust for the non-user. 
And then, when we understand the fact that probably 
95 per cent of the men who learn to use tobacco early in 
their teens are never able to quit the habit, and that prob- 
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ably 90 per cent of those who do not take it up before 
they are fully matured, never do so ; the tobacco prob- 
lem becomes a still more interesting one. 

How Tobacco hurts the Boy 

During recent years the evidence to prove that the use 
of tobacco in any form is a most serious detriment to boy 
life has been so manifold and overwhelming that one 
scarcely knows where to begin in making an itemized list 
of it. The author has made a study of some twenty-five 
hundred school boys and college youths who were addicted 
to the tobacco-using habit and has found among other 
things that they rank 10 to 25 per cent below the general 
average in their studies ; that they tend to lose interest in 
their school and drop out much earlier than the non-users ; 
that they are as a rule sufferers from one to a half dozen 
such ailments as chronic sore throat, sore eyes, weak 
lungs, heart palpitation; that they are weak in moral 
stamina and self-reliance ; that they are especially found 
wanting in carrying forward any undertaking in behalf of 
the common welfare ; that their chances for successful em- 
ployment in a large number of business institutions are 
either much lessened or entirely shut off. 

"All scientists are agreed that the use of tobacco by 
adolescents is injurious. Parents, teachers, and physicians 
should strive earnestly to warn youths against its use," 
says Dr. Meylan, of Columbia University. Other careful 
students of this problem, such as Dr. Edwin C. Clarke of 
Clark University, are in full agreement with this statement. 
Indeed, it is very probable that all parents of a fair degree 
of intelligence are also fully convinced that tobacco using 
is a most destructive practice for boys. The serious part 
of the problem arises when we consider practical methods 
of dealing with it. Just how and by what rules of pro- 
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cedure can the parent successfully prevent the boy from 
beginning the use of cigarettes and other forms of tobacco ? 

The Power of Example 

As we have already shown, example is a most power- 
ful factor in habit formation. The hotels, restaurants, 
social centers, and the open streets are swarming with 
men in the act of smoking. It is useless and impracticable 
to attempt to argue these men into the thought of quitting 
their habit. It grips them too strongly. A record of thou- 
sands of such cases goes to show that the discontinuance 
of tobacco using by a man who has long been habituated 
to it is most destructive to his peace of mind and to the 
successful management of his usual business affairs. It 
may as well be put down at once that the fight against to- 
bacco using must be one of prevention and not one of cure. 

The Japanese people have enacted a wise law prohibit- 
ing this hurtful practice on the part of all citizens under 
twenty-one years of age. The state of Kansas has a similar 
and even more radical law of this nature. Could such a rule 
be enforced throughout the civilized world, the tobacco 
business would slowly die out for want of patrons. But 
such a happy day for civilization seems to be far in the 
future. The tobacco-producing interests are organized 
in form of powerful trusts. They support expensive 
legislative lobbies and keep not a few of their friends and 
representatives in the national congress and in the state 
assemblies. A part of the important business of the big 
tobacco organization is that of making the use of this 
insidious narcotic enticing to boys. Attractive advertise- 
ments are displayed everywhere; the makers of fine 
clothes and other articles dear to the heart of every youth 
are induced to show their attractive models in the attitude 
of smokers. The typical college youth is pictured every- 
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where as having a cigarette or pipe in his mouth. Thus 
in every conceivable way the young boy is made to be- 
lieve that smoking is one of the manly accomplishments 
without which he cannot get into the best circles of society. 

Methods of Prevention 

There are many things that can be done by way of 
effectively preventing the boy from beginning the tobacco 
habit, few things that can be done by way of successfully 
breaking up the practice after it has been once thoroughly 
acquired. We shall first take up the former problem, and 
afterwards the latter. In giving these rules it is the as- 
sumption that the parents — one or both — are desirous 
that the boy grow up a non-smoker. 

1. Keep the sight of tobacco away from the boy as much 
as possible. He will be most inclined to imitate the ex- 
ample of his father ; second, that of his older brother ; third, 
that of his boy friends. Many of the wiser and more con- 
siderate fathers who use tobacco do not keep the practice 
a secret from the other members of the family, but they 
never smoke in the presence of their wives, daughters, 
and undergrown sons. It is only the thoughtless and 
ignorant parent who will force his innocent child to breathe 
the poisonous tobacco fumes and to suffer their hurtful 
effects upon the eyes. 

2. Talk to the boy frequently and frankly about smok- 
ing. Admit his probable claim that many others are 
smoking, but contend that you are going to make a fine, 
clean young man of him, one that will get his lessons 
quicker and easier than the boys who smoke; one who 
can secure a good place to work easier then they ; one who 
can win more athletic games; one who will have more 
money to spend on himself. Lead the young son into the 
practice of thinking and talking about himself as one who 
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throughout life will stand above such an unnecessary 
habit as tobacco using as long as he lives. 

3. It has been found most helpful to talk the young boy 
early into the notion of signing a total abstinence pledge. 
However, do not force the matter, but rather use mild 
persuasion. He will take the vow for your sake and live 
up to it like a man if once the thing makes the right per- 
sonal appeal to him. A very good form of pledge is the 
following : — 

(Place) (Date) 

I hereby promise never to use tobacco in any form before 
I am twenty-one years of age, and not then until I have 
given the matter most serious consideration. I make 
this pledge partly out of regard for the wishes of my 
parents (Father, Mother) who are deeply concerned about 
my welfare and partly because I do not want to begin a 
habit that will get the mastery of me and destroy my 
chances for success in life. 

(Signed) 

4. Watch the boy's associations. Always know whom 
he is with on the way to school and at other times when he 
is away from home. At about twelve to fourteen years 
of age boys are more than ever disposed to form secret 
clubs. In a town where the anti-juvenile smoking ordi- 
nance was thought to be well enforced, five schoolboys of 
this age were smoking twice daily in an old empty barn. 
The youths belonged to the so-called best families. None 
are exempt from this danger merely on account of the 
supposed high standing of their families. 

5. Keep your boy at home and become a helpful com- 
panion to him. See that he has a fair opportunity for 
constructive play, that he has industrial duties in pro- 
portion to his years, and that he is well contented with 
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what the home offers him at evening. Games, plays, 
story-telling, literature suited to his needs, a family hour 
together, and the like — these will help to insure him 
against the tobacco temptation. 

It is scarcely ever advisable to make the boy believe 
that he is too good to associate with certain other boys. 
Rather make him believe that he is too good to copy 
certain of their evil acts. Arrange matters so that his 
playmates may come to him rather than that he seek 
social companions away from home and out of your sight. 

6. Figure with your son on the tobacco question. 
Estimate as best you can just how much it would cost 
him for the materials by the time he is twenty-one, then 
carefully lay by this amount in form of monthly or yearly 
bank deposit for his personal use as he grows on toward 
maturity or for his safe investment in later life. He will 
become much interested in watching this account grow 
and in enjoying its benefits. 

Some parents have found it practicable to promise the boy 
a fixed sum of money, say $100 or more, in the event that 
he abstain wholly from the use of tobacco until of age. 
Others have promised a definite reward such as an extended 
sight-seeing journey across the continent or abroad. Still 
others have entered into a written agreement to pay the 
son's necessary expenses through an advanced course at 
college under the same stipulations on the latter's part. 

7. It has a most helpful effect if the boy can be placed 
as a member in some good, moral organization. The 
local boy scouts may constitute an ideal club for the 
young son, provided the organization be judiciously man- 
aged and sensible boy ideals be inculcated. Ask the 
scout leader to keep the anti-tobacco question favorably 
before the boys, both by way of warning and by indicating 
how smoking injures them physically and athletically. 
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Many testify that the Sunday school furnishes high 
ideals of manhood for boys. Even though the parent may 
not be himself a member of any such organization, he will 
find it advisable to give his son its benefits and to help 
him become interested. The Sunday school furnishes 
occasion for many outings and social gatherings where 
boys will be brought under clean moral influences. It is 
a most worthy affair, on account of its religious teachings, 
but it is entirely justifiable because of its splendid moral 
support to the many worthy interests of youth. ? 

8. Have outside persons of standing talk to your boy 
about the possible injuries of tobacco. The family physi- 
cian may tell him many startling things about this nar- 
cotic without in any way stretching the truth. He may 
give a detailed account of youths who were in the grip 
of the tobacco habit. For example, a sixteen-year-old 
was smoking twenty-five cigarettes per day and suffering 
from half a dozen ailments, including heart failure. The 
physician prescribed for him certain drugs and total dis- 
continuance of the habit, but the youth was far too weak 
to carry out the order. He would take the medicine and 
smoke the cigarettes by turns, even indulging in cigarettes 
on his deathbed so long as they were within his reach. His 
untimely end is easily guessed. 

The author has worked with many boys and youths in a 
more or less vain effort to assist them in tearing away 
from the grip of the deadly cigarette. Several of these 
have smoked as many as fifty "coffin nails" per day. 
One or two had a record of seventy. Only those who get 
the confidential confession of these boys can fully realize 
the horrible condition of mind and body under which they 
are suffering. No youthful beginner who can be made to 
realize one half the seriousness of it all will ever decide to 
continue the habit. 
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A Mother's Plea 

In order to indicate more clearly the depraved condi- 
tion into which the use of cigarettes may lead a boy, the 
brief article below, written by D. H. Kress, M.D., vice 
president of The American Society for the Study of Alcohol 
and Other Narcotics, is copied from the Youths 9 Instructor, 
Volume LX, Number 10. The author of this book has had 
personal knowledge of hundreds of such cases and has 
received many letters similar to the one quoted. 

"The following letter from an anxious mother, asking 
for advice in regard to her only son, who is addicted to the 
cigarette habit, describes so fully the evils resulting from 
the use of cigarettes, I pass it on, hoping that it may be a 
help and a warning to other youth : — 

" Dbab Doctor : I have recently read your article in the Sunday School 
Times, entitled 'Tobacco as a Physician Sees It.' I have a son who has 
ruined himself with tobacco and cigarettes, and seems unable to control 
the habit. Is there anything you can do to help me ? He is twenty 
years of age, but unable to study or apply his mind. He was very bright 
and capable until he became a victim of this evil habit. If you can ad- 
vise me in any way, please write me, and I shall be more than grateful. 
It seems as if there ought to be some way to save such boys. 

"In replying to this letter I endeavored to give the 
mother all the helpful suggestions possible. I inquired, 
however, if the young man was desirous of giving up the 
habit himself. Later the following reply came : — 

" Dbab Doctor Kress : I thank you so much for your suggestions and 
the interest expressed in your recent letter. The boy does not want help. 
The use of cigarettes and tobacco has made him sullen and ill-tempered 
to the point of desperation. He was as fine and bright a boy as one could 
meet anywhere until he began this habit. This seems to have changed 
his entire disposition. He cannot study or read, and has given up his 
music, in which he was' always much interested. He has given up his 
school and his young friends, and devotes all his time to this one thing. 
He has developed a taste for cheap entertainments of all kinds, as pic- 
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ture shows and cheap theaters. We have tried all kinds of inducements, 
but he is determined not to be helped. 

One day when I tried to talk with him about his future, and our hopes 
and plans, he said he despised all of us, and had no desire to do right or 
to please us. I have made great sacrifices to help him, even to doing 
heavy work in order to take him out of the public school and put him in a 
private school, thinking the environment might be better. He will go 
without clothes to buy tobacco, and, as he is my only boy and I had 
hoped much for him, I have felt I could not give him up. This, and this 
only, is my excuse for troubling you with my affairs. I have been for 
five years on the constant lookout for something or some one to help me. 

" This is certainly a pathetic motherly appeal, and dem- 
onstrates how completely nicotine will obliterate all the 
higher and nobler dispositions in the young. And yet 
the use of cigarettes is increasing in the United States at 
the rate of over four hundred millions each year. It is 
difficult to imagine what future generations will be if this 
craze for cigarettes continues. But so long as men in- 
dulge in smoking, especially ministers of the gospel, 
Sunday school teachers, and physicians, it will be hard to 
convince the boys of the evil effects. The time has come 
when the searchlight of science must be thrown upon 
tobacco, as it has in the past few years been directed on 
alcoholic beverages. When this is done, we shall discover 
that much hitherto attributed to alcohol alone, should be 
attributed to both alcohol and tobacco. Since they are 
nearly always associated, it is difficult to determine how 
much to attribute to the one and how much to the other. 
The effects of each is to deaden the nobler and higher in- 
stincts, and to degrade its victims physically, mentally, 
and morally." 

How a Smoker got a Home 

Luther Prescott Hubbard, then of 96 Wall Street, New 
York City, some time ago gave out a most interesting 
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detailed statement of how he accumulated enough to pay 
for a fine home with the money saved abstaining from the 
cigar-smoking habit. Mr. Hubbard began chewing to- 
bacco at the age of twelve. Then he smoked. Later he 
united with the church, and finally he decided to lay by his 
earnings in an amount equal to what he was spending 
for cigars, and quit. He says: — 

"My smoking was moderate compared with that of 
many, only six cigars a day at 6| cents each, equal to 
$136.50 per annum, which, at 7 per cent interest for sixty- 
one years, amounts to the small fortune of $118,924.26. 
This has afforded means for the education of my children, 
with an appropriate allowance for benevolent objects. 

"Great as this saving has been, it is not to be compared 
with improved health, a clear head and steady hand, at 
the age of over eighty-five years, and entire freedom from 
desire for tobacco in any form." 



I am not surprised that some friends have expressed doubts in regard 
to the correctness of the foregoing statement. It seems incredible, 
I therefore give the exact figures. One hundred and thirty-six dollars 
and fifty cents was saved the first year, and that sum should be added 
each succeeding year, besides the interest. 



1st year 
2d year 
3d year 
4th year 
5th year 
6th year 
7th year 
8th year 
9th year 
10th year 
11th year 
12th year 
ISth year 
14th year 
15th year 
16th year 
17th year 
18th year 
19th year 



$136.50 
282.52 
488.76 
605.92 
784.77 
976.15 
1,180.97 
1,400.07 
1,634.57 
1,885.45 
2,153.90 
2,441.11 
2,748.48 
3,077.34 
3,429.23 
3,805.76 
4,208.61 
4,639.67 
5,100.90 



20th year 
21st year 
22d year 
23d year 
24th year 
25th year 
26th year 
27th year 
28th year 
29th year 
30th year 
81st year 
S2dyear 
33d year 
34th year 
35th year 
S6th year 
37th year 
38th year 



$5,594.40 
6,122.48 
6,687.52 
7,292.11 
7,939.05 
8,631.28 
9,371.95 
10,164.42 
11,012.40 
11,919.74 
12,890.57 
13,929.37 
15,040.90 
16,230.20 
17,502.80 
18,864.44 
20,321.42 
21,880.39 
23,548.49 
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1 TO 
I/O 


Sdth vear 


• • . . £0,000.00 


51st year . . 


. . 59,496.64 


40th year 


. . . . 27,243.16 


52d year . . 


. . 63,797.86 


41st year 


.... 29,286.67 


53d year . . 


. . 68,400.15 


42d year 


. . . . 31,473.19 


54th year . . 


. . 73,324.65 


43d year 


. . . . 33,812.80 


55th year . . 


. . 78,593.83 


44th year 


. . . . 36,316.14 


56th year . . 


. . 84,231.84 


45th year 


. . . . 38,994,76 


57th year . . 


. . 90,264.51 


46th year 


. . . . 41,860.84 


58th year . . 


. . 96,719.49 


47th year 


. . . . 44,927.54 


59th year . . 


. . 103,626.32 


48th year 


. . . . 48,208.93 


60th year . . 


. . 111,016.64 


49th year 


. . . . 51,719.99 


61st year . . 


. . 118,924.26 


50th year 


. . . • 55,476.82 





Some Evidence for the Boy 

Any boy who may doubt the seriousness of the evil 
effects of tobacco using upon his physical ability may be 
interested in examining the heart records given below, 
and numbered serially I to VI. The author made the 
originals of these tracings with a delicate instrument called 
the sphygmograph. Those in the group I to III are 
typical of one hundred cases of cigarette boys tested. 

Tracing No. I represents the youth's heart action just 
before smoking and after he had abstained for about two 
hours. 

No. II was taken while the boy was inhaling the cig- 
arette and about two minutes after he had begun. It 
shows very radical excitement of the heart action. 

No. Ill was taken about twenty minutes after the in- 
dulgence and shows the remarkable effect of a prostrated 
heartbeat. The rate was about 115 per minute and very 
feeble. At this stage of the action the skin of the smoker 
is cold and clammy, his eyes show a peculiar appearance, 
and he is remarkably free from all such feelings as pain and 
worry. He is now in a state of apathy toward all moral 
obligations and is very much inclined to violate his most 
sacred agreements. He will willingly slight his lessons at 
this time, for they do not just now appear to have any 
importance. 
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No. IV and No. V show the normal heart action of two 
youths who were non-smokers; and No. VI that of a 
young woman of about the same age. The bold, regular 
stroke of the heart unaffected by the poison is clearly 
pictured here. 

Recently Mr. Edwin G. Clarke kept a record of 201 
students, dividing them into groups with reference to 
tobacco using. The results speak for themselves and in no 
uncertain terms. This excellent chart is one of a series 
issued by The Scientific Temperance Federation, 23 Trull 
Street, Boston, and is here reproduced by special per- 
mission. 
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Methods of Cure 

Unfortunately the discussion under this heading must 
be comparatively brief and disappointing. There is not 
very much that is helpful to be offered. It is perhaps 
ten times easier and less expensive to prevent the juvenile 
smoking habit than it is to cure it. Parents must become 
aroused en masse to the seriousness of the tobacco blight 
which is fastening itself upon the precious lives of so many 
promising boys to-day, and combat it with all possible 
energy. Recently the author stopped off to fill an en- 
gagement to lecture in a beautiful Middle Western town 
of 10,000 people. Everything about this place seemed 
so well kept and attractive. There were the splendid 
residences, the large, well-lighted stores, the clean paved 
streets, the beautiful little municipal park centrally lo- 
cated, and — as if the very evil one had designed it — nine 
boys ranging in ages from seven to fifteen were sitting in a 
circle in the park and all but one smoking cigarettes. This 
otherwise healthy town simply lacked the proper sense of 
its deep responsibility to boys. Every one of these youths 
was necessarily on the way to a mediocre career. 

But, you ask, what can be done to break up the smoking 
habit in case the boy has already made a start in its 
practice ? That depends on how far he has gone with it, 
whether he inhales or not, how obedient he is to parents, 
and some other important matters. Some of the methods 
will now be given: — 

1. As a rule do not treat the cigarette-smoking boy with 
harshness or severity but rather with the deepest pos- 
sible sympathy and forbearance. The case is really 
pathological. He has taken on a disease and must be 
treated as if for a cure rather than for a reformation. Be- 
gin work, however, by securing the victim's confidence 
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and continue at any cost to enlist his cooperation and 
good will. 

2. The boy does not necessarily realize the seriousness of 
the cigarette habit. He may begin as a mere matter of 
acting smart and imitating others. It is "all for fun" at 
first. Make as clear to him as possible the specific dan- 
gers of his newly-chosen path, in ill-health, low mentality, 
loss of business ability and influence, loss of standing 
among athletes, waste of time and money, moral irrespon- 
sibility, and the like. The case will call for every ounce 
of your effort united with his. 

3. The craving for the tobacco comes in form of a tired 
and depressed feeling together with extreme nervousness 
in case of the heavy smoker. So give all possible attention 
to the physical condition. Provide light, palatable meals, 
keep the bowels moving freely, arrange for frequent baths 
with the cold rubbing-down to follow, give much exercise 
in the open air, and require the minimum of reading and 
study during the first stages of the treatment. 

4. Keep the victim completely away from the sight or 
odor of tobacco if possible, and at the same time fill his 
waking hours with interesting experiences. Train him 
to make frequent optimistic declarations about his suc- 
cess in mastering the habit, and induce him to despise 
the practice he has abandoned. Make every reasonable 
show of confidence yourself in his ability to continue his 
abstinence, allowing no one to taunt him on account of his 
efforts to reform. 

5. If it proves necessary to draw the boy away from the 
company of former associates who smoke, immediately 
provide other and non-smoking companions for him if this 
can be done at all. To the latter it may be made known 
that the young self-reformer is quitting the practice, and 
most probably the parents of the newly elected companions, 

N 
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together with the boys themselves, will sympathize with 
the effort and assist by means of their moral sanction. 
One crowd helped him to learn the evil practice, now this 
other one can help him to quit. 

6. If it is a method that appeals to the parent, religious 
conversion may in many cases prove helpful in breaking 
the powerful tobacco habit. It is as natural for a boy 
sometime between the ages of fif teen and eighteen, to de- 
sire instinctively some kind of religious experience as it 
is for him to desire social companions. Mere sectarianism 
and perversion of this beautiful God-given instinct may 
drive some boys into the extremity of atheism and scoffing 
at all religious ceremony, but if the matter be wisely and 
scientifically handled it will give the young convert a 
wonderfully vital hold upon all the higher purposes of life. 

Some of the most intelligent of parents report cases of 
evil habits in boys by means of inculcating the practice 
of the forms of religious peace and poise, coupled with 
and reenforced by the continued affirmation of a spiritual 
mastery over the things of the flesh. While many serious- 
minded and right-meaning parents may treat all such 
methods as a mere joke, the author is enthusiastic in his 
indorsement of them as wholly within the reach of certain 
religious temperaments. 

LITERATURE ON TOBACCO 

Scientific Temperance Journal. Annual Anti-Narcotic Number, Boston. 
The Injury of Tobacco. Charles B. Towns. Pamphlet. The Century 
Co., N.Y. 

The Cigarette Smoking Boy. William A. McKeever. Pamphlet 5 

cents. Manhattan, Kan. 
The Juvenile Instructor, Vol. XLVII, No. 9. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Literature of the Non-Smokers' Protective League of America, N.Y. 
Pamphlets by Dr. W. S. Hall. Northwestern University, Evanston, HI. 

Address the Institution. 
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Reports issued by Yale University under Dr. J. W. Seaver. Address 
the Institution. 

Anti-Nicotine Data. Address Secretary, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Address Columbia University, New York City, for report of extensive 

researches of Dr. George H. Meglan. 
For a large fund of materials address the National Anti-Cigarette League, 

Woman's Temple, Chicago. 
Address the International Reform Bureau, Washington, D.C., for copies 

of their quarterly treating the anti-tobacco question. 
The Superintendent of Compulsory Education, City Hall, Chicago, will 

furnish other helpful data. 
The Tobacco Habit. Hon. E. S. Goodhue, A.M., M.D. Pamphlet 

Address, Unity, Chicago, HI. 



CHAPTER XIV 



FIGHTING THE LIQUOR HABIT 

To a person who, like the author, has all his life resided 
in the state of Kansas, the idea of keeping intoxicants 
away from boys seems as much a foregone conclusion and 
a settled policy as the idea of not allowing the young to 
learn to commit theft. The great majority of the men and 
practically all the boys of the Sunflower State are total 
abstainers from the use of intoxicating beverages. The 
few who drink do so clandestinely and also obtain their 
liquid stimulants through channels entirely unobserved 
by the growing boys. Those who offer intoxicants for 
sale in this state secrete themselves in dark and hidden 
places and ply their trade at the extreme risk of being 
fined $100 and imprisoned thirty to one hundred and 
eighty days for the first offense, and of being sent to the 
state penitentiary for the second. 

Methods of Prevention 

v Prevention is the great issue. Those who honestly 
study the effects of strong drink upon the characters of 
men and boys are practically agreed that such effects are 
most detrimental to the present well-being and the future 
prospects of boys. At the close of this discussion there 
will be given some scientific data showing the physical, 
mental, and moral injury of alcohol on youths and adults, 
but for the present it will be assumed that the reader is 
more interested in methods of prevention than in argu- 
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ments on the subject, so we shall proceed at once to a 
consideration of the former. 

1. Strive diligently to prevent the boy from taking his 
first drink. There is absolutely no denying the fact that a 
certain amount of alcohol taken into the system gives the 
drinker a delightful feeling of relief from all pain and 
worry and an impression that he can conquer any and every 
enemy whether human or non-human. The thought of 
this happy, buoyant feeling is a powerful incentive to 
repeat the dose after the victim has once begun. 

2. But the happy mood referred to above is really the 
insidious call of death. Its possessor is most likely on the 
way into the clutches of a habit that will carry him down to 
destruction. But in cases where intoxicants are dispensed 
publicly the boy may have to be carefully shown. All 
drunkards were once moderate drinkers. Secure a list of 
the biographical sketches of these men — the truth will be 
entirely sufficient — and go over them carefully with the 
young son. Emphasize at every opportunity the mild 
and seemingly innocent beginnings of the drinkers and 
quote statements probably made by each of them in sub- 
stance, "I know when I have enough." Show, as will 
often be possible, that these human wrecks were once 
clean and respectable and full of the promise of worth that 
is latent in all ordinary boys. 

3. If convenient, take the boy to some place where 
inebriates are detained and let him witness their fiendish 
conduct. The gaunt, haggard aspect of countenance, the 
wild or dull glance of the eye, the inarticulate or incoher- 
ent speech, and the many other signs of a broken life, 
should impress the youth deeply and make him desire and 
resolve never to touch intoxicants. 

Similar impressive lessons may come to the boy if he be 
taken to the funeral services of the victim of strong drink. 
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Make clear to the young mind the utter humiliation and 
dejection of the members of his family, enlisting his sym- 
pathy for them if possible. Teach your son to think of 
the drunkard not so much with scorn and hatred of an 
evil-doer as with pity and sympathy for one who fell un- 
expectedly into the clutches of a horrible and incurable 
disease. 

4. The strong drink question is really a parents' prob- 
lem. The schools are doing their part fairly well in com- 
bating this evil. The homes are too often ignorantly or 
indifferently lax in the matter. Any parent of common 
intelligence, if he goes at the matter courageously, can 
prevent the boy in the home from taking up the drinking 
habit. A most sound and sane method of prevention is 

; to keep a close grip on the boy's conduct from infancy, 
inculcating strict obedience and planning definitely for a 
careful supervision of his entire youthful career. 

Therefore, make the home as attractive as possible for 
the young son. Provide inexpensive playthings ; see that he 
has companions, even if you have to borrow some ; give 
him light industrial duties to suit his age and strength; 
furnish him none but wholesome food and drink ; arrange 
his evening hours attractively; talk over habitually his 
own little problems and perplexities with him ; and con- 
tinue to be ever his best and most trusted companion. 
These simple rules are within the reach of all and will 
prove infallible if reasonably well followed. 

5. As the boy approaches adolescence, he will necessarily 
go further from you and into more places where there may 

v be alcohol drinking. Have him bring home full reports of 
such outgoings, especially as to any questionable conduct 
that might have been observed, and correct any dangerous 
impression that he seems to have received therefrom. 
In cities where there are open drinking places and the 
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use of intoxicants has much of the outward appearance of 
respectability, the boy will often confront you with such 
statements as "So-and-so drinks beer, and he is a nice 
young man." This will be one of the most trying incidents 
in your temperance teaching. In reply you will have to 
remind the boy that probably all hard drinkers once used 
beer exclusively and that the alcohol in this beverage in 
time proved insufficient in amount to satisfy the victim. 
The latter goes gradually and naturally to whisky and 
other more fatal drinks. 

6. Then, as a final rounding out of the boy's purpose 
to grow up a total abstainer from the use of intoxicants, 
make it apparent to him how devotedly you have been 
planning and sacrificing for his future. Tell him how will- 
ingly you would give up all else that is dear and precious in 
this world in order to save him from being drawn into the 
clutches of the drink demon. Remind him that in doing 
so, or in ever beginning to drink, he would be thus de- 
stroying your peace and happiness and placing himself 
in the service of your enemies. No boy who has been 
rightly shown the light of a clean, sober life ahead and the 
darkness of the debauched way will be at all slow in making 
a wise choice. 

Now draw from your son the strongest possible resolu- 
tion in favor of his future abstinence from drink. Write ' 
out a solemn pledge in your own hand, putting your warm 
sympathy and your heart's love into it and ask him to sign 
it. Make this matter a real event in the boy's life, and he 
will be inclined to think of it whenever there arises the 
temptation to drink. 

Methods of Cure 

There are many reported cures for the drink habit, 
some of which are purely a commercial scheme and not 
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worthy of attention. However, the parent who has dis- 
covered that his young- son is using intoxicants may be 
able to find methods and devices that will prove helpful 
in attempting to break up the practice. Before making 
an outline of the methods that seem to promise more 
or less assistance, we may be reminded that the rules of- 
fered for curing the tobacco habit will apply in particular 
to the alcohol habit. 

1. The author is not able to advise the reader as to the 
actual value of many of the drug cures, excepting to sug- 
gest, as above, that one should use them on the boy with 
extreme caution. The so-called Keeley Cure for inebriates 
has gained the widest publicity and the largest degree of 
respectability. If the youth is so far gone as to need such 
radical treatment, some skilled and intelligent physician 
should be called into consultation. But as a rule it may be 
urged that the so-called drug cures for the liquor habit are 
a failure. 

2. Tapering off by degrees, in the case of any vicious 
habit, is a delusive failure. This statement should have 
been made in discussing the tobacco habit, and it especially 
applies to the alcohol-drinking habit. So long as the in- 
dulgence is continued, even though it be ever so mild, 
there remains in the system the entire essence of the habit 
itself; namely, the clear memory of how the indulgence 
affects the system and the mind. Now, so long as one con- 
tinues to think definitely of the practices and the mental 
experiences that go with the indulgence of the habit, it is 
in all respects still lingering in the system and will easily 
lure its victim back into its clutches whenever a suitable 
occasion arises. The seat of any habit is really in the 
mind. The very thoughts of its victim must be changed 
before his character is transformed. 

3. A change in the physical situation will avail much>in 
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an effort to break up the youth's appetite for drink. Do 
something radical of this sort if at all practicable. Remove 
him far from the place of work or business, if it is there 
he meets the tempting situation. Or if you find that he 
is drinking with his social companions, then break up 
their relations and furnish the best available substitute 
for the social experience taken away. Spare no time and 
means in bringing the boy into a social crowd where 
drinking is not practiced and not thought of. A Chicago 
father did a wise thing, for example, when he forbade his 
sixteen-year-old boy to continue longer in the company 
of a beer-drinking but seemingly refined young crowd, and 
accompanied him many times to a municipal social center 
where only the more respectable forms of conduct were 
allowed. After half a dozen trips with the boy, the latter 
found a genuine interest in the new place and formed some 
excellent companionships among the young people there, 
enjoying the games and the library advantages. 

4. The father who takes up seriously the problem of 
breaking up the dangerous social tippling into which his 
boy has fallen, will most probably do best by his own son 
if he makes his efforts reach out toward the salvation of 
others. Let us suppose a natural case in which there is a 
young crowd of ten or a dozen adolescent boys and girls 
who pair off and go for a street-car ride and a good time 
Sunday afternoon and evening. They visit the refresh- 
ment stands and the beer gardens, as some of the gardens 
have the outward appearance of real respectability. Just 
for fun they call for a glass of beer all round to sip along 
with their ice cream or other refreshments. It all seems so 
innocent and common that little is thought of it. But 
as a matter of serious fact, the alcohol thirst is being de- 
veloped. 

Now, in the foregoing case the father will often find it a 
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practicable plan to secure a list of those belonging to the 
young crowd and to take up with the parents of several of 
them, perhaps all, the serious error into which the young 
people are falling. These parents, if they are fairly well 
agreed, may not find it difficult to break up the foolish 
tippling practice of their children and thus save them all 
from the destructive places toward which they are drift- 
ing. It has been stated elsewhere in this volume, and will 
be repeated here, that the only really successful parents are 
those who concern themselves first of all with the welfare of 
their own children and then in addition with the good con- 
duct of other children, especially those of their neighbors. 

5. The fight against the demon of drink is one in which 
all good men and women should be engaged. Were it 
not for the tremendous monetary profits of the liquor 
traffic, it would rapidly die out. But so long as it remains 
at the head of the list of dividend-bearing institutions, 
the saloon will be likely to remain and continue in its 
destruction of the vast numbers of precious lives. One 
of the best ways to cure one's boy of the drink habit is 
to enlist him in the fight against the saloon. Some pray, 
others talk, and still others vote against the saloon. But 
too few do all these and more that is necessary. The suc- 
cessful opposition of the liquor traffic calls for a peculiar 
brand of courage. And while those who are not person- 
ally interested may regard the liquor business as in no 
wise related to them, we do not understand how parents 
can permit the saloon to enter and conduct its nefarious 
business in their home municipality without engaging in 
a strenuous combat with it. Such is the advice of the 
author to all parents. You will save your own boy from 
drink best as you attempt to serve similarly the interests 
of all other boys in your town. No other duty should 
appeal to you quite so strongly as that of vigorously oppos- 
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ing in every honorable way the poisonous, damning effects 
of the open saloon. 

In making his fight against the liquor traffic, one can 
afford to proceed above board and in the open. The best 
success will come only in proportion as the opposing 
forces can be united. Seek to organize in a body such 
agencies as the churches, the Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, the settlement workers, the administrative 
forces of the municipality, and the men's clubs and organ- 
izations that sympathize with the cause. Bring to bear 
all the available scientific data and commercial evidence 
to prove your claims, but at the same time make it a 
strictly boy-saving campaign. Show that the cost to the 
community in caring for one ruined life is perhaps greater 
than the direct profits of the business. 

Prohibition in Kansas 

As a possible means of encouraging those who are lead- 
ing out in the fight to save the boys of the country from 
the blight of alcoholism, the following extract is published, 
it being a brief part of an address delivered recently in 
Chicago, by the Hon. John S. Dawson, Attorney-general 
of Kansas, and reported by the daily press : — 

" During former years — when the prohibition law was 
not fully enforced — there was another law on our statute 
books, of which scarcely anybody took cognizance, but 
which was faithfully obeyed, and which in time developed 
the force and power to sweep the last vestige of the li- 
censed saloon into the Missouri River. It was only a little 
statute, never printed with the liquor laws, but which 
you must look for in the laws relating to the regulation 
of the common schools. It was enacted in 1885 and re- 
quires that instruction shall be given in every public 
school and to every pupil, concerning the evil effects of 
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alcoholic liquors upon the human system. Children take 
as readily to this kind of instruction as they do to stories 
of Blue Beard and Jack the Giant Killer. Every man, 
woman, and child in the state under forty years of age 
who has attended a Kansas school has received such in- 
struction. 

"And the procession of this class, possessed of this in- 
struction, keeps coming into the social, business, and politi- 
cal life of the state, and it will abide with us. And so 
it is that our prohibitory law, like the moral law, home- 
stead law, and the law of marriage, will abide while Kansas 
endures. It is, in my judgment, in no more danger of 
repeal than the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on the 
Mount. Some few, not many, may have departed from 
the doctrines instilled in their impressionable childhood, 
but the rule "to train up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not depart from it," is as 
well manifested in this branch of education as in any 
other. Thus a generation of people has now been bred 
to maturity under Kansas laws and in Kansas institutions, 
and it is no longer necessary for a Kansas public officer, 
when sworn into office and to support the constitution, 
to take that oath with a lie on his lips or with perjury in 
his heart. 

"This influence of education began to be felt as a po- 
tent force in Kansas affairs eight or ten years ago, and 
gradually the wet territory became restricted to a few 
well-defined localities, a few cities, and to the mining re- 
gions of the southeast. ... It was for many years a 
query in the minds of our elders just what would happen 
when the Kansas boys would take up the burdens of 
official responsibility. We showed them ! The last 
two sessions of the legislature answered that query by 
passing the most drastic prohibition law in the world . . . 
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and now nowhere throughout our borders is there an open 
saloon, nor can even a secret saloon operate in Kansas for 
thirty minutes after the facts concerning its location come 
to my desk." 

Tobacco, Alcohol, and Opium 

In an article written by Charles B. Towns, M.D., and 
published in the Century Magazine (Vol. 83, No. 5, p. 770), 
the author makes a statement that should serve as a 
warning to all parents, as follows : — 

"The relation of tobacco, especially in the form of cig- 
arettes, and alcohol and opium is a very close one. For 
years I have been dealing with alcoholism and morphinism, 
have gone into their every phase and aspect, have kept 
minute details of between six and seven thousand cases, 
and I have never seen a case, except occasionally with 
women, which did not have a history of excessive tobacco. 
It is true that my observations are restricted to cases 
which need medical help — the neurotic temperaments, 
but I am prepared to say that for the phlegmatic man, 
for the man temperamentally moderate, for the outdoor 
laborer whose physical exercise tends to counteract the 
effect of the tobacco and the alcohol he uses, — in short, 
for all men, tobacco is an unfavorable factor which pre- 
disposes to worse habits. A boy always begins smoking 
before he begins drinking. If he is disposed to drink, 
that disposition will be increased by smoking, because 
the action of tobacco makes it normal for him to feel the 
need of stimulation. He is likely to go to alcohol to soothe 
the muscular unrest, to blunt the irritation he has received 
from tobacco. From alcohol he goes to morphine for 
the same reason. The nervous condition due to excessive 
drinking is allayed by morphine, just as the nervous con- 
dition due to excessive smoking is allayed by alcohol. 
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Morphine is the legitimate consequence of alcohol, and 
alcohol is the legitimate consequence of tobacco. Cig- 
arettes, drink, opium, is the logical and regular series." 

Work fob Boy-protecting Legislation 

Parents are urged to seek the protection of their own 
sons through the far-reaching effects of state and national 
laws prescribing instruction to the young touching the 
use of alcohol as a beverage. The state of Kansas has 
enacted a very commendable law of this nature which 
specifies that — 

"No certificate shall be granted to any person to teach 
in any of the public schools of this state who has not passed 
a satisfactory examination in the elements of physiology 
and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of al- 
coholic stimulants and narcotics upon the human system ; 
and provision shall be made by the proper officers, com- 
mittees, and boards for instructing all pupils in each public 
school supported by public money and under state control, 
upon the aforesaid topics." — Laws of 1885, ch. 169, sec. 1. 

Secure Temperance Literature 

Parents, who expect to make satisfactory headway 
against the dangers of alcoholism that constantly menace 
their sons, should do more than admonish and dissuade 
the latter. All the available assistance of writers and in- 
vestigators should also be brought into use. Perhaps 
the largest fund of temperance literature ever published 
in a single volume is that contained in the "World Book 
of Temperance," compiled by Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, and issued by The International Reform Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 

The temperance data that follow were nearly all taken 
from that valuable source book. 
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Baseball Players must be Sober 

Connie Mack, Manager of Philadelphia * Athletics* 
Baseball Team, says in Sunday School Times: 

" There has been a great change in baseball during the 
past fifteen years. In former years, players did not re- 
ceive very high salaries, and naturally we did not get the 
class of players that we are getting to-day. We have 
in our profession, fully 50 per cent of college players* 
The balance of our players, with a very few exceptions, 
are all well-educated men. Alcoholism is practically 
eliminated from baseball. For instance, I have twenty- 
five players this season. Of that number, fifteen do not 
know the taste of liquors. The few remaining, may, pos- 
sibly, after a game of ball, take a glass of beer. They do 
not make a practice of this. Neither do we restrict them 
from doing so if they desire. They know that we do not 
approve of their drinking, and the positions that they 
hold and the salary that they receive keep them from be- 
coming accustomed to drink. I actually believe that in 
five years from this date at least 90 per cent of the play- 
ers will be strictly temperate." 

Keep Drugs from Children 

In an address before the Reformers' Conclave held at 
Washington, D.C., Dr. H. W. Wiley, then Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry, said : — 

"Our efforts should be directed particularly against 
the formation of habits of drug addiction innocently. 
Children who are not allowed to form the coffee and tea 
habit at home have ample opportunities to do so at the 
drug store because of the many beverages offered at the 
soda fountain in which the active agent is caffein. Let 
us keep our children free of drug habits of all kinds, if 
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possible. If a grown-up person deliberately wants to 
eat drugs, I think he should not be prevented, provided 
the injury which is done is solely to himself." 

Beware of Alcoholic Medicines 

It is a well-known fact among physicians and some other 
classes of persons that many of the medicines so widely 
advertised and sold on the general market contain a 
large percentage of alcohol. Through the use of such 
drugs the craving for a stimulant is acquired. On this 
point Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
made a very definite statement in his address before the 
Reformers' Conclave, noted above, as follows : — 

"Very interesting experiments have been made of the 
action of alcohol on the cells, and here paralyzing effects 
are noted, showing that alcohol in small doses checks cell 
life and growth. Chemically, alcohol is found to be an 
anaesthetic. It not only absorbs the water from the 
cell and tissue, but introduces a toxin capable of produc- 
ing further trouble and more serious derangement. 

"The child who is given drugs from infancy for every ache 
and pain is trained to become a drunkard in afterlife. His 
power of resistance is lessened, and susceptibility to any 
drugs which cover up and dull the pain centers is increased. 
No one can imagine this susceptibility in advance. Hence 
the danger. Training, will-power, and horror of alcohol 
are not preventive. The demand of a susceptible nervous 
system, when once it has recognized the relief which comes 
from alcohol, is stronger than any effort of the will." 

Other Significant Facts 

Memory is 60 per cent slower than normal as the re- 
sult of alcohol taken on empty stomach, and 16 per cent 
slower if taken after meals, 
o 
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According to the European insurance societies, the 
average length of life of total abstainers is thirteen years 
more than that of moderate drinkers and twenty-nine 
years more than that of hard drinkers. 

Alcoholized dogs are capable of doing slightly more than 
half as much work as normal ones. 

Dr. L. Schuyler, of Bern, found by means of a series 
of extensive tests that exhaustion occurred more frequently 
and the amount of work done per day was less in cases 
wherein the subject used alcohol. 

In a walking match, distance sixty-two miles out from 
Kiel, Germany, fifty-nine users of alcohol and twenty-four 
non-users competing, the abstainers won first, second, 
third, fourth, eighth, and ninth places. 

According to a report of the United States Department 
of Labor, authorized by Congress in 1907, 5363 establish- 
ments of a total of 6976 reported that they gave the pref- 
erence to non-drinking employees as against the drinkers. 

LITERATURE ON TEMPERANCE 

The World Book of Temperance. Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. 300 
pp. International Reform Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

Scientific Temperance Journal. Monthly. The National Temper- 
ance Society, N.Y. 

Cutting It Out. Samuel B. Blythe. 75 pp. Forbes & Co., Chicago. 

The Twentieth Century Quarterly. International Reform Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Psychological Aspects of the Liquor Problem. Professor C. F. Hodge, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Address the author. 

Town and City. Frances G. Jewett. Chapter X, "Good Business and 
Alcohol." Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Profit and Loss in Man. A. A. Hopkins, Ph.D. 12mo. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., N.Y. 

The following temperance books have been selected by a committee 
of twenty workers : — 

Temperance Progress in the Nineteenth Century. Johnson and Wooley. 
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Alcohol and the Human Body- Horsley and Sturge. 
The Legalized Outlaw. Artman. 

Intoxicating Drinks and Drugs in All Lands and Times. Crafts and 
Leitch. 

Social Welfare and the liquor Problem. Warner. 
Anti-Saloon Year Book. Cherrington. 
Prohibition Year Book. Wilson. 

A Century of Drink Reform in the United States. Fehlandt. 

All these may be obtained from the W. C. T. U. Press, Evanston, DL, 
or the National Temperance Society, N.Y. 



CHAPTER XV 



COMBATING THE SEX EVIL 

It cannot be reasonably expected that any boy will 
develop into the fullness of all his latent powers unless 
the energies arising in his sex nature be conserved and 
intelligently directed into the channels of usefulness. 
Beyond the question of a doubt the sexual impulse is 
the strongest and the most important character-forming 
agency of all those which manifest themselves during the 
entire period of individual development. The music 
and poetry of life, the sweet dreams of love and adventure, 
the persistent adherence to the path of duty, the courage 
to do and to dare upon the field of battle, or as a combat- 
ant in the interest of moral warfare — these and many 
more like them are suggestive of the types of human ex- 
perience attributive to the instinctive promptings of the 
sex nature. Take away the sex life of the individual 
while young and his entire nature becomes radically 
changed. It is a well-known fact, for example, that the 
eunuch is a squeaky-voiced, irresponsible weakling, a 
mere animal, disgusting in the sight of virile men and 
repulsive to the natures of right-minded women. It is 
also well known that a perversion of the sex nature of 
the young has been the means of destroying all that is 
good and beautiful in the individual life and of leading 
the victim on to manifold types of beastliness. 

The Universal Awakening 

Those who keep in touch with the current events are 
aware that there has been during the past few years a 
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universal awakening upon the subject of the widespread 
social evil. Many have shrunk from every personal 
relation to this great problem on the ground that its whole 
series of revelations fills one with disgust and abhorrence. 
We must in a measure admit this contention, but never- 
theless the ugly facts remain. Thousands of precious 
young lives are going to their permanent destruction on 
account of the widespread ignorance, prejudice, and in- 
difference as to the actual status and needs of the situation. 
Now, in case that the author's statements in this con- 
nection might be taken as mere extravagance, let us allow 
a number of persons of prominence to State the case for 
him as follows : — 

"The Social Evil presents one of the somber phases 
of modern life. Perhaps there is no problem more com- 
plex and baffling within the range of present-day expe- 
rience. The evils of which it is the cause and the perils 
with which it besets the lives of even the purest and least 
suspecting members of the social order afford ample 
justification for the most earnest efforts to abate and 
conquer it." — Report of Vice Commission of Chicago, p. 
261. 

"The fountain source of venereal diseases has over- 
flowed. The contaminated waters are rushing rapidly 
toward helpless children, to homes whose doors are open 
to receive the flood, into schoolhouses, and wherever its 
running and oozing slime can penetrate. Hence it is 
necessary to cry out loud to the people that the dam has 
broken and the putrid waters are rushing onward bring- 
ing disease, crime, insanity, and death to those who will 
not heed the warning and take means to let the plague 
pass on, walled in safe channels where it may be retained." 
— " Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene," by William Lee Howard, 
M.D. p. 4. 
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"It would be impossible to name any subject of such 
general importance and interest as this, on which so little 
has been said; the reasons being that the interest and 
importance of the subject are outweighed by its difficulty, 
and that while the dangers of speaking are patent to the 
most superficial reflection, the far greater dangers of 
reticence are not to be understood without prolonged 
observation and much thought." — "Training the Young 
in the Laws of Sex," by Hon. E. Lyttleton, p. 1. 

"A Yale man left $100,000 for discovery of a cure for 
tuberculosis ; Rockefeller donated a million to exterminate 
the hookworm ; George Crocker left one and a half mil- 
lion to be given to the one who would find a cure for can- 
cer. But tuberculosis, hookworm, and cancer combined 
do not cause half the suffering as that caused by the two 
venereal diseases." — American Medical Journal, April, 
1910. 

"One thing is absolutely certain, every normal youth 
will have sex instruction. Ignorance is impossible." 
— Romilda Paroni, M.D., University of California, in 
N. E. A. Address. (See 49th Annual Report.) 

"Educators forget that this unrestrained association 
of young people is of recent origin and that we have not 
yet seen the outcome." — " Lack of Moral Education and 
Its Dangers," by Jane Addams, McClure's Magazine (Vol. 
38, No. 3). 

"The terrible evils of sexual vice are in urgent need of 
attention by the clergy, teachers, and parents, in ways 
that are wise and efficient." — In Printed Appeal of the 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, New York. 

A Problem for Parents 

But before society at large may reasonably expect to 
receive permanent benefits from the instruction and direc- 
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tion of the young in regard to sex matters, parents of all 
classes must take it upon themselves as a most serious 
home duty to perform their part of the work. And no 
one else comes into such close and intimate relation to 
the growing boy as to be able to impart effectively the 
needed information. But there is a distinctive difference 
between mere willingness and the trained ability to do 
one's part. Many thousands of those who earnestly 
desire to perform their whole duty in relation to the boy's 
development are much confused and very uncertain as 
to how to proceed. So it will be the chief purpose of the 
discussion following to set down specific ways whereby 
the ordinary busy father or mother may acquaint the 
growing boy with such life secrets as the boy really needs 
to know. 

The Awakening of the Instincts 

As a basis for procedure in the important matter of 
instructing the boy in regard to sex, the parent should 
understand something about the general nature of the 
human instincts. Very few of these inherent qualities 
are present at birth. In case of normal development, they 
come in an intermittent series, extending from infancy 
up to the time of full maturity. Starting with the simple 
fundamental instincts to nurse and to cry out when hungry 
or injured, the human child some weeks later manifests 
the instinct of fear; in a few months, that of anger; 
slightly later, combativeness ; then, jealousy, the desire for 
personal belongings, the disposition to talk and to walk ; the 
prompting to run away, to steal, to fight, to unite with 
the gang, and so on. And then, most important of all, at 
the age of thirteen to fifteen the boy responds to the highly 
stimulating promptings of his inner sex nature. 

It is a serious error to attempt to hasten the dawn and 
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awakening of any of these sex promptings, as they are 
correlated with inner nerve structures and muscular 
tissues that must be grown. It is also quite as serious 
to allow any of the inherited dispositions to pass by with- 
out being noticed and met from without by the specific 
arrangements and guidance necessary to give them a 
normal expression. 

The Race Inherently Sound 

While the foregoing statements as to the wide extent 
of the social evil and its tremendous menace to the peace 
and well-being of society may seem to indicate that the 
human race is fast approaching self-annihilation, such is 
not the fact. On the other hand, the inherent qualities 
of humankind are in the main good and sound, and there 
is a constant natural tendency toward self-purification. 
Just as fast as we clean up the environment in which the 
human young are being reared and furnish them the ex- 
cellent social training which we are capable of giving them, 
there will emerge in the oncoming generations a splendid 
crop of men and women sound in body and sane in mind. 

It is very necessary that every boy trainer acquire this 
optimistic view of the inherent goodness and soundness 
of humanity, otherwise he will be inclined to give up his 
charge in despair with the thought "man is naturally 
a wicked and perverse animal." So with the idea of 
cheering the disheartened parent, the author states em- 
phatically that after twenty years' study of the race life 
he believes more than ever in the latent worth of the ordi- 
nary child — that, if given the advantages of wise home 
training, good schooling, and a helpful social environment, 
the vast majority of the children of men may be developed 
into men and women of moral integrity, economic thrift, 
and spiritual insight sufficient for all the needs of a high-class 
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civilization. Therefore,' the parent must think of his boy 
as most probably a piece of excellent raw human material 
to be fashioned by training into a man of personal worth. 

The Dual Standard must be Abandoned 

It is most unfortunate for growing boys that the double 
standard of morals for men and women exists. Women 
are naturally no better than men, but they are really so 
and that merely because of more careful and conscientious 
training in social and moral purity. There is no sane or 
logical moral reason why men, any more than women, 
should have the exclusive allowance of such things as 
whisky, tobacco, and a loose sexual license. All these 
differences in sex indulgences hark back to the time when 
man owned woman and treated her as his slave, forcing 
her to do the heavy work, to wait on him, and in other ways 
to minister to his appetites, before attending to her own 
wants. If any one will make a study of the history of 
the development of the idea of human rights, he will find 
that man has always claimed these "rights" for himself 
first, and long afterwards granted them to his sister. The 
right to own property ; the right to be educated ; the right 
to speak in public ; the right to the franchise ; the right to 
be immoral, excepting as an outcast, — these are some of 
the privileges man reserved for himself centimes before 
he accorded them to his sister. 

But now the situation is changed, and even the dual 
standard of morals is fortunately passing. In accordance 
with the new single standard of moral conduct for both 
sexes, the ablest teachers of juvenile ethics agree that 
boys must be kept under the same close restraints as girls 
in respect to evil speech and conduct among their mates 
and in respect to what they may be allowed to witness by 
way of evil example or suggestion. This new rule of 
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personal purity for growing boys, if put into general 
practice, is destined to bring about a mighty evolution 
in the conduct of men. Parents are earnestly urged to 
apply it in their own homes. 

Avoid Precocious Development 

Precocious sex awakening is an almost certain indication 
of sex perversion, for it means that the innocent child has 
been forced in thought and practice ahead of his inner 
physical development. This premature response to the 
ways of the adult is brought about by a number of errors 
in the young boy's conduct, the chief of which is too much 
attention on his part to the love scenes and situations of 
his elders. For example, he attends many cheap theaters 
whereat the "billings and cooings" of love-sick young 
people make up the major part of the program. There 
he is forced to think in a guessing way about types of 
conduct which should not engage his mind for many 
months to come. He is bantered and teased about being 
in love with the girls and is even indulged in his "puppy 
love" affairs at a time when he should be entirely free 
from such annoyances and actively enjoying the health- 
ful boy pranks that properly belong to one of his years. 
Again, he is allowed to read dreamy, maudlin fiction where- 
in the strained imagination of the writer imputes to spin- 
dling cigarette smokers and other such dissipates the con- 
duct of courageous, manly men. 

Worse than the forms of error in boy training listed 
above — although perhaps somewhat less common — is 
the fault of allowing the child to associate with older 
persons of evil character who purposely fill his mind with 
thoughts of the sex life and excite his physical sex nature. 
Inquiries into this situation have proved beyond question 
that there are a few men of all ages, and some women, 
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vile enough to tell mere children unprintable stories about 
sex matters and to convey their meanings by the use of 
the most depraving language. This foul, poisonous speak- 
ing is frequently practiced by irresponsible youths. 

Now, the congenital organs of the boy should mature 
slowly with very little consciousness on his part of their 
existence, other than a general feeling of buoyancy and a 
sense of delight with being alive in a world of strenuous activ- 
ity. But the excitement consequent upon premature sex 
instruction diverts the slow normal growth of the physical 
organs causing waste and dissipation of the seminal fluid 
at a time when its subtle strength should be flowing into 
and reenforcing many of the vital centers, especially the 
brain. If therefore the boy manifests a premature interest 
in sex matters, his caretaker should lose no time in de- 
termining the cause thereof, and applying a radical remedy. 

Strange to say, the teachers in the public schools some- 
times commit the grave error of ignorantly encouraging 
pre-adolescent boys and girls in imitating the love-making 
practices that properly belong to the time of youth and 
later. The mating off and choosing sex partners in the 
games, and the other forms of accentuating the individual 
sex consciousness, may be put down as hurtful to mere 
striplings of children in that they hasten the awakening 
of the sex instinct. 

Other practices that tend to develop the sex life pre- 
maturely are the use of tobacco — especially cigarettes, 
and of tea, coffee, alcohol, or any other non-food stimu- 
lant. Every sound rule of practice requires strictly that 
all these things be kept away from the young. 

Study the Sex Question 

The parents who decide to give their sons a practical 
course in sex instruction will not find mere willingness 
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adequate for the purpose. They will be under the neces- 
sity of studying the question as presented in the many 
helpful books and pamphlets now available. A list of 
such publications will be found at the close of this dis- 
cussion. In selecting the literature of the subject, the 
work which merely presents the dark side of the social 
evil and offers no practical relief should be avoided. There 
is not a little danger of one's giving up the whole matter 
in disgust with the opinion that the entire race is inher- 
ently immoral, and that there is therefore no use in trying 
to save the boy. However, it is urged that this dark 
picture does not apply to the whole of society, but only 
to certain worse portions of it. 

Then, again, there must be discrimination between the 
sex books intended for the parents and those intended to 
be placed into the hands of the boys themselves. In 
choosing the latter, one cannot do better than to consult 
the advice of the experts. Some books purporting to 
teach boys wholesome sex ideas overexcite the passions 
and leave at best a negative effect. 

Methods with Pre-adolescent Boys 

"All conduct springs ultimately and radically out of 
native instincts and impulses, and we must know what 
these instincts and impulses are, and what they are at 
each particular state of the child's development, in order 
to know what to appeal to and build upon." The fore- 
going words from the pen of Dr. John Dewey, a national 
authority on child development, should be made our rule 
of guidance for this procedure of finding a way to train 
the pre-adolescent boy in relation to sex matters. So 
now let us consider some of the simple methods. 

1. It must be understood fully that the boy of this 
tender age will possess almost no native interest in sex 
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matters, since his instinctive development in relation to 
them is still quiescent, or merely potential. Yes, he will 
ask such questions as, "Mamma, where did I come from ?" 
But this childish inquiry will have little more sex signifi- 
cance than the one he will probably make next ; namely, 
"Why do trees grow up instead of down?" Whenever 
questions of this nature arise, the parent should answer 
briefly but frankly. It is a mistake to believe that the 
child grasps the meaning of the subject deeply or that he 
requires a complete answer to satisfy him. 

2. The stork story about the coming of infants is not 
harmful because it is a falsehood. It is no more a false- 
hood than is any fairy tale, and it appeals beautifully 
to the imagination of children. The stork story is ob- 
jectionable only in case that it is made to answer per- 
manently the childish inquiry, and the latter is allowed 
to go to some objectionable source for his information 
about the origin of human beings. 

Tell the stork fable, then, if you will, but be certain 
to watch for the child's indication of doubt, and on the 
latter occasion make the simple unexplained statement 
that "The baby grows in its Mamma's body." A definite 
answer of this kind will naturally satisfy the child, and 
properly divert his immature mind from the matter. 
There may arise the necessity of impressing him with the 
thought that he need not talk about this subject with 
other boys and that you will tell him all he wants to 
know. 

3. Yes, the boy will keep coming back with his questions 
about the origin of life, getting his suggestions therefor 
from the many natural situations of his environment. 
On each occasion you will meet him frankly with the simple 
statements warranted by his immature understanding. 
Keep in mind the natural innocence of the young ques- 
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tioner. He is most probably no more profoundly inter- 
ested in the entire story of human origin than he is in the 
entire story of how soap is manufactured. 

Those who have time may lead the boy by degrees 
into an intelligent understanding of the sex life through 
the use of growing plants. The public schools in time 
will take up this part of the sex instruction and thus 
supplement the home efforts. The chief aim of these 
juvenile lessons in plant biology will be that of making 
known to the child the methods whereby fertilization 
takes place, and the more general idea that all life comes 
from life. 

"Everything comes from an egg" is the motto under 
which Dr. W. S. Hall, of Northwestern University, pro- 
ceeds to impart the secrets of life to young boys, fie 
then places before them many examples from the plant 
and animal world. The boys will thus be shown how 
some eggs are hatched within the body of the parent form 
and others after being deposited — the bird egg, for 
example. At this point of advancement it will not sur- 
prise or shock the mind of the boy if he be told bluntly 
that the human child is hatched within the body of its 
mother. 

4. One secret of success in giving the young son helpful 
instruction is to meet frankly every childish issue as soon 
as it arises. The boy will continue to return with stories 
about what he has seen, heard, and done. If he runs 
with the common crowd — as he should — he will occa- 
sionally bring home a "horrible story" some older boy has 
told him. Now is the time to act. Explain away any 
wrong impressions he may have received and warn him 
against following any evil suggestions. The author con- 
tends that a boy may be permitted daily to mingle with 
even the so-called tough young crowd, provided every 
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important problem that arises be made a topic of sympa- 
thetic home discussion. By this means the young truth- 
seeker is gradually prepared to meet every contaminating 
influence in an independent and self-reliant manner. 
Sooner or later he must go out into the world as it is ; and 
why not prepare him to counteract its evil influences 
with his own built-up force of character? Slowly but 
certainly he will develop a personality that may carry its 
own self -protecting ideals into the midst of all kinds and 
classes of companionships. 

We are especially anxious to be understood on this 
point. It seems impracticable to keep the boy "out 
from among them" and thus free from the so-called con- 
taminations of the world. To do so is to make a prude 
of him and to narrow his understanding of human life. 
On the other hand, by sending the boy early among the 
ordinary youthful companions, good and bad, and by 
taking up for home discussion with him every important 
experience of the day, one prepares him for efficient 
membership in a democratic society. Thus, he learns 
to know by degrees the temptations of the world and suc- 
cessfully to combat them. 

5. It is highly important that the physical life of the 
growing child have every advantage for normal develop- 
ment. Stimulating outdoor play and exercise with well- 
provided sports, enough industrial training to keep his 
muscular tissues firm and solid, a well-regulated dietary 
of wholesome body-building materials, and a mind com- 
paratively free from morbid and depraving thoughts — 
these are some of the practices that will tend to give the 
ordinary boy a normal physical development and in so 
far prepare him for the coming dawn of adolescence. 
Under ordinary conditions, there is so much of interest 
and helpfulness to engage the mind of the growing child 
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that he will more or less naturally keep away from the 
path of evil temptation. Many boys become debauched 
and criminal in their conduct simply for want of some- 
thing worth while to do. The parents are extremely 
busy with their ordinary work and turn the children out 
during the summer vacation to find their way in juvenile 
society as best they can. As a result, and almost before 
anybody concerned realizes the fact, the boys have organ- 
ized a gang in some hidden, out-of-the-way place and 
have made the very small beginnings of a criminal life. 
Obscene language, petty thieving, making light of and 
plotting playfully against public offices, are among the 
seemingly innocent parts of the daily program of the 
young gang. However, from this beginning, is an easy 
step to real crime. With the bracing effect of a few 
cigarettes and a bottle of beer, some one in the gang is 
now ready to venture out and pilfer from a store or a 
farmer's garden. All are prepared to prevaricate about 
matters when they return home. At this stage of the 
organization, some older boy will be certain to introduce 
vile stories about the sex evil. Now, unless this situation 
is known and met with most radical treatment by his 
parents, any boy member of this gang of embryonic des- 
peradoes will soon become permanently contaminated. 

6. Boys should be taught early to respect and defer 
to the character of girls. But true to the savagery in 
his young nature, the little five-year-old often is inclined 
to "beat up" a girl in the same fashion as he would a boy. 
"Boys do not fight girls," is a good motto to inculcate. 
There is no question as to there being a difference in 
character and temperament between normal boys and 
girls of the pre-adolescent age, the former being more 
brutish and savage and the latter more gentle and refined. 
So, during the same lesson in which you attempt to teach 
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your boy to defend himself against other boys who would 
claim his rights, you hold up to him the ideal of standing 
back and allowing young girls of his age a prior right to 
the playthings and other privileges, on mere grounds of 
sex difference. He should be made to believe that it is 
little and contemptible for a boy to be rough with a girl 
or to mistreat her in any more serious manner. Say what 
you will, it is a part of the fine spirit of any enlightened 
age to recognize the sacredness of the mere body of woman. 
The boy can be best prepared for doing a manly part in 
this practice, if he be given juvenile training as suggested 
above. 

We easily obtain our warrant for the position last 
stated above from a study of the characters of the men 
who do violence to the sanctity of feminine nature, — the 
"white slaver" and others of his kind, for example. These 
men are usually brutish and cruel, underdeveloped speci- 
mens of the race. Their most damnable error of opinion 
is that of believing that all men and women are lacking 
in virtue. It is their theory that what they are doing by 
way of ruining the lives of women, all other men would 
do if the opportunities and occasions should arise. They 
also believe that every woman has a price set upon her 
virtue and that it is their concern to traffic in such at 
the most advantageous price offered by the human-flesh 
markets. 

Methods with Adolescent Boys 

It must be recognized that the adolescent boy is a new 
creature as compared with his former self. The genital 
organs are now awakened into potential activity. The 
peculiar effect of the male secretions is that of strengthen- 
ing and toning up the entire organism. The voice drops 
an octave lower, the shoulders broaden, the chest and 
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neck expand, the head is held more erect. More marked 
still is the change in the mind activities. The interest in 
everything now becomes social. The youth thinks of 
himself and all that he does and proposes to do as related 
to the conduct or pleasure of other selves. He is especially 
fond of the society of young girls and is inclined to be 
highly sensitive to the smiles and frowns of some par- 
ticular one of these. He was never before in his life in an 
attitude of such intense interest in anything as he is in the 
young social circle to which he belongs. Now, if ever, is 
the time to educate him. 

1. In giving the youth healthy stimulus for his sex 
nature, provide that he be allowed to go frequently among 
the young of both sexes. Once or twice per week will 
not be too often. A party, a young people's church 
meeting, a picnic, or a singing class meeting — anything 
that will keep him in a clean moral atmosphere and stimu- 
late his sex life in such a quiet subtle way as will regen- 
erate and refine his whole being without doing physical 
violence to himself or others. 

2. Keep in mind that the youth's sex nature is not an 
accursed thing, but a divinely ordered affair, furnishing 
the latent energy and the stimulus for every good under- 
taking of which his young life is capable. See that he has 
wholesome food, without tea, coffee, or other stimulants, 
and with a small amount of meat and eggs in the diet. 
Have him bathe regularly, and refrain from lying on his 
back while asleep. Have him arise promptly on waking 
in the morning and retire regularly as possible at bedtime. 

3. Talk frankly with the youth about touching or 
exciting the genital organs and have him practice the 
"hands off" rule if possible. If there seems to be a ten- 
dency to irritation in the region of the foreskin, provide 
that a physician examine the parts to determine if there 
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be any abnormal adhesions or other minor conditions that 
need relief. 

The normal condition of youth provides for an over- 
flow of the seminal fluid, a matter which at first gives the 
boy mental depression and even deep concern about his 
health. Allay his anxiety about this affair and prevent 
him from applying to some quack doctor for relief of an 
imagined trouble. Forestall also the possibility of some 
coarse-minded man advising him to practice self abuse 
or to consort with lewd women as a necessary method of 
preserving his health. 

4. Remember that the young son is now in a very 
plastic stage of development. The temptations to which 
he might yield now will not affect him after he has be- 
come fixed and stayed in a clean sexual life. The report 
of the Vice Commission of Chicago cites case after case 
of youths who were solicited by fallen women, on the 
streets at night and in the darker places, such as saloons 
and public dance halls. Forewarn the youth against the 
fatal step toward which such persons are luring him. Ex- 
plain to him how just one error of this kind would cause 
the loss of his self-respect and probably tend to make 
permanently a beast of him. Remind him of how he 
would afterwards feel in the presence of respectable girls 
and women of his acquaintance. 

5. Now take up the ugly subjects of gonorrhea and 
syphilis with your son, explaining how these poisonous 
diseases are doing their deadly work ; for example, in send- 
ing to the operating table 70 per cent of the women who 
are compelled to go there; how they are transmitted 
from one person to another; how to avoid them. Ex- 
plain the fact that illicit sex conduct sickens and blights 
forever many a youth who fell ignorantly into the practice 
or who thought he knew how to escape the evil conse- 
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quences. Tell him how gonorrhea curses the second 
generation through its sight-destroying effects, and how 
the sex diseases render many men impotent and incapable 
of becoming fathers. Tell him how keeping company 
with the vile and lewd has no halfway place of decency, 
but that it keeps dragging its victim downward away 
from the high and ennobling things of life. 

6. Remind your son that you want to develop him 
for all he is worth and that you expect him to marry some 
pure-mindeed Christian young woman when the proper 
age is reached. Remind him of the joys of the good family 
life and of parenthood. Say that if he leads a clean life, 
the time will almost certainly come when everything else 
will dwarf in seeming importance as compared with the 
well-being of the good wife and the attractive children 
that may bless his home. 

It is a mistake to belittle the love affairs of youth. Far 
better is it to take a genuine interest in them, seeing that 
the young people get together frequently in wholesome 
associations, and even encouraging your own seventeen- 
year-old in the matter of keeping company with some 
worthy girl with not too serious intentions. If both you 
and the parents of the girl are constantly planning in 
your own home circles for a worthy future of your sons and 
daughters, then this particular pair are not so likely to 
lose their senses and run off to get married, or even enter 
into an engagement to marry in the future. Thus always 
have as your motto an effort to work with the youth, 
directing and refining his instinctive desires, but never 
striving to completely repress or eradicate them. 

Finally, think of the joy of being a virile young man, 
honest, affectionate, clean-minded, courageous, magnani- 
mous, true to every principle of right and honor — and 
ex3lt this ideal in the mind of your young son to the end 
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that he may love it, and claim it as his own, and be it. 
After that his sex instruction will have been fully completed 
and he will rise up and bless his age and you. 
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THE NEW VOCATIONAL IDEAL 

Any ordinary boy may be so trained and directed that 
he will at length attain unto mastership and happiness 
in his vocational life. The detailed methods of such train- 
ing will appear from the discussion to follow. There 
exists to-day a more general belief than ever before that 
the good things of the world belong of right to all the people 
and not to the few. This belief has grown out of the 
comparatively modern discovery that the great mass of 
humanity is inherently good and sound, and that nearly 
all the children of men — if taken through a course of 
scientific training — may be prepared for efficient citizen- 
ship, including the right and privilege of enjoying the 
real comforts and the substantial pleasures of life. 

Only the Genius is Certain 

Only the geniuses will find their way unguided to a 
successful career. They go straight at the work more be- 
cause they cannot help themselves than because of any 
power or wisdom of choosing. But the geniuses are scarce 
— perhaps one in every thousand. This book is not 
written for them, but for the 999 boys of ordinary, latent 
talent. In directing the members of this great common 
class, two ideas of a more general nature will serve to guide 
us all the way. These are stimulus and opportunity, and 
both of them must be continually and intelligently offered 
in order to insure success. 

Let us make these two points clearer if possible. Of 
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course the common boy will seem to have no conscious 
outside interests at birth. But in a very few weeks he 
will be looking about for baby entertainment. Now, to 
stimulate him properly is to touch the nerve centers that 
seem to be awakening into activity, and to give the op- 
portunity is to furnish the specific means of practice called 
for at the time. For example, the baby will early mani- 
fest a tendency to grasp objects in his hands. By placing 
some light object against his palm, the stimulus is given 
to this impulse. Then, by placing in the little hands 
repeatedly the various objects suitable for giving this 
impulse expression — such as a bright ball or a rattle — 
the opportunity for development is furnished. 

So let the boy trainer accept and make use of these two 
guiding ideas of stimulus and opportunity from the very 
beginning. That is, watch patiently for the dawning 
of the long list of native interests each in its turn, stimu- 
late these in order to bring out more forceful activity 
and furnish them the right means of giving them full ex- 
pression. When the interest in play is at its height, then 
indulge this interest with the right kind of playthings and 
the right occasions for using them. When the interest 
in mechanical construction is most manifest, give that 
interest every helpful advantage possible for expression. 
While the boy is bristling with a desire to fight, teach him 
by means of intelligent supervision gradually how to turn 
his fighting disposition into expressions of moral courage 
and into manly efforts in behalf of the common good. 

Bring out the Whole Boy 

We are trying to make it apparent to the reader that a 
successful vocational life for the boy is not attained unto 
in a day nor by mere hit-and-miss methods. The shortest 
cut to success proves to be what falsely seems to some the 
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longest way around; that is, give every latent aptitude 
in the young life every possible advantage of expression 
at the time such instinct comes to its awakening. By 
proceeding thus, we at length find not one or two developed 
talents to make use of in selecting the vocation, but a 
large number of them. The promising boy must have the 
fullest possible opportunity of development, but ordinarily 
it cannot be certainly determined as to what will be the 
best life work for him until he has probably reached his 
eighteenth year, or even later. Many parents are foolishly 
attempting to choose a calling for their ten-year-olds, but, 
as a rule, this effort is quite as erroneous as would be that 
of picking out an eight-year-old girl whom their pre-adoles- 
cent boy must marry when he has become old enough. 
If parents and other trainers will lay aside the determina- 
tion to force the youth into some particular vocation, at 
the same time developing him wisely and rounding out 
his inner nature through training, the time will come 
when he will be prepared to make a wise choice for himself. 
For, after all that is best has been said and done by out- 
siders, the individual himself, and he alone, is in the true 
position to exercise the wise choice of a calling. 

The Wrecks along the Way 

The intensive student of human nature is deeply im- 
pressed and frequently distressed by the sight of the human 
wrecks that are strewn along the great highway of life. 
"I never had a fair chance," one cries in despair. "I 
missed my calling," says another. "I was not given a 
square deal," exclaims a third. "I have never found my 
place," still another declares. "If I only had my life to 
live over again, it would be different," is the complaint of 
another human failure. "I didn't git no start in life," is 
the expression which the late Sam Waiter Eoras* s» w^Ocj 
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puts into the mouth of the typical street-corner loafer. 
So the cry goes on, loud and long and plaintive, in practi- 
cally every case charging some one else with the fault. 
Now, the reader may be somewhat surprised at the posi- 
tion herein taken; namely, it is some one else's fault 
rather than that of the victim himself that his life has 
proved a failure. He was trained wrongly, advised 
wrongly, directed wrongly, or in all these ways mistreated 
by those around him who were responsible for his well- 
being and were mature enough to know better than to 
let his life go to waste. 

It may have been fair enough under old-fashioned con- 
ditions for us to contend that every good boy will "find a 
way or make it," but such is not the case in this day of 
high specialization. We are now obliged to change the 
motto to mean substantially that every common boy must 
be intelligently helped to find his true place in the world 
and to make it a success. 

Fundamental Forms of Training 

Even though the discussion may seem to drag a little, 
we need again to be reminded that certain fundamental 
training practices must constitute a part of the develop- 
ment of every ordinary boy whom we may reasonably 
expect to help on toward a successful career. These es- 
sential practices are not arbitrary, but they grow out of 
the demands of the boy's inherent nature and are these : 
play, general industry, sociability, citizenship, and social 
service. We are not thinking merely of preparing the 
youth to get ahead financially. Important as that matter 
is, it will tend to look after itself satisfactorily in propor- 
tion as we round out all the essential elements of a com- 
plete life through careful training. The finest expression 
of modern civilization is efficient citizenship, but that im- 
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plies a character rich in the experience of the foregoing 
list of fundamental practices. 

1. Under another title we have already given extended 
discussion to the problem of play, and so we pause long 
enough here merely to remind the reader of the absolute 
necessity of giving attention to the play instinct of the 
child, through the furnishing of all the means and oppor- 
tunities therefor that can possibly be made available. 
The thought just now uppermost in respect to the play 
life of the child is that if such life be well provided for, he 
has been thereby advanced to a marked degree toward 
success in the business upon which he will in time settle 
for his life work. 

2. So with general industry. By giving the boy every 
possible variety of practice in performing the light duties 
about the house, the home, the shop, and the field, we thus 
open the way still further toward his wise choice of a 
vocation. The parent who states that he has nothing for 
the boy to do, usually manifests ignorance of the true 
situation and its needs. He probably means that there 
is at hand nothing for the boy to do which will return a 
money profit. But this thought proves to be far from the 
point of interest here. It is not exclusively a question of 
securing work that will provide money returns, but rather 
one of holding the boy upon tasks that will in the end 
profit in character returns. Under the former false ar- 
rangement, the boy is thought of for the sake of the work 
and the profits. This is the same old grinding conception 
which has too long crushed the latent beauty and worth 
out of human character. Now, the later conception proves 
to be one which leads directly toward the higher achieve- 
ments of life. That is, the industry is to be thought of 
strictly in terms of its character-building worth. 

No childish beginner in industry is able to pay mtk 
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the product of his effort for even the trouble of directing 
him. It may be safely asserted that for many months 
the young industrialist, under proper care and direction, 
is a financial loss. He is being led into many steps of 
effort where he will blunder and destroy materials and 
consume the valuable time of his trainer. But the wise 
instructor and guide of youth looks far on toward the 
future for the profits, and is content for the present with 
attaining a happier adjustment of the child to his appointed 
tasks. 

3. Sociability is a form of training absolutely neces- 
sary for the growing individual who is in time to become 
master of a vocation. But the social life of youth has 
already received extensive treatment, so we will merely 
reiterate here that the successful business man must 
necessarily deal at all times with people. An intimate 
knowledge of how and why others think and act will 
come to him only as a result of much experience in min- 
gling with all the different elements of society. Such an 
intimate acquaintance with the great variety of person- 
ality to be found among human kind will enable the busi- 
ness man to conduct his affairs with a greater assurance 
of success. 

One young man whom the author has known intimately 
for many years had a comparatively quiet and innocent 
type of early social experience. He believed that practi- 
cally every man was honest, and he trusted all who came 
to do business with him. In a very few years this over- 
confidence brought him into financial ruin, necessitating 
an entire new start in life. A second young man had ac- 
quired his youthful experience too exclusively from asso- 
ciations with untrustworthy and dishonest characters; 
and conversely to the first, this man began business im- 
bued with the thought that no one is to be trusted. He 
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started out with much selfish enthusiasm in an effort to 
win his way through sharp practices. It required only 
a year or so for his financial undoing. His patrons be- 
came fewer and fewer until he had to close out his business 
in a receiver's name. 

4. The reader may not at first be impressed with the 
suggestion that training for citizenship is a most important 
part of the natural development of any successful busi- 
ness man. But such proves actually to be the case. 
Our best society is made up of a large number of men 
and women who recognize their interdependence perhaps 
more fully than they do their independence. One of the 
finest ideals to be inculcated in the mind of the growing 
boy is that praiseworthy business success will come to 
him only in proportion as he plays fair with other business 
men and with the public at large. There is room in the 
world for every honest, earnest person who has rightly 
chosen his place. But he must regard himself as a part 
of the larger social unit and as in duty bound to contrib- 
ute his share toward the civic welfare. Imbue the youth 
with this idea as a fixed habit, and he is more certain to 
become possessed, not only of all necessary worldly goods, 
so-called, but of that rarer wealth which we recognize 
in a worthy'man and citizen. 

5. We shall make a most serious effort under another 
topic to make it appear that social service is essential 
and part of the character of every man whose career de- 
serves to be regarded as successful. To give as well as to 
receive, to let go of some of the precious things of life in 
order that others may be taken — this is the idea that sug- 
gests the necessary equilibrium in the conduct of any 
good man. So the boy must learn early to appreciate 
the rights and needs of his fellows, to minister to those 
who are in need, to lift up the weak and fallen, to offer 
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good cheer and encouragement to those who are in de- 
spair, and thus add riches unto his own personal character 
and pave the way with more certainty for undertaking a 
successful vocation when he has become a matured man. 

The High Aims of Achievement 

Long before the youthful son has any clear idea of the 
way over which he is being led or the faintest suggestion 
of the goal that lies at the end of his path of training, the 
trainer himself must have formulated for the boy two high 
and worthy goals of effort. They are these : (1), an ex- 
treme fondness for the chosen work; (2), mastery in the 
performance of that work. The successful man must be 
thoroughly in love with his work. In such case its finest 
meanings will come to him in his hours of silent revery 
and on the occasion of his actual dreams. All that is 
highest and best in the nature of the truly successful man 
sooner or later comes forward and lends its service to 
the onward progress of his life. On account of this secret 
perennial joy that comes from performing his chosen 
work, he walks with head erect and with courageous step 
toward the duties of each new morning and comes away 
from his place at the end of a hard day's effort fatigued 
more or less in body, but comforted with the thought 
that he has made some progress in his effort to do some- 
thing worth while. 

Indeed, the first great secret of a life that proceeds 
rhythmically and serenely toward the end is that of being 
devoutly in love with the chosen work. Assist the boy 
to find at length such a place and his success in the career 
is practically assured. But pity the man who is thor- 
oughly fond of one kind of occupation, dreaming by day 
and by night of its beauties, and who at the same time 
feels compelled by force of circumstances to work hope- 
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lessly on in some ill-chosen place of drudgery for a life 
calling. He can never hope to rank among the masterful 
citizens of the world. 

This newer ideal of fondness and mastership in the 
chosen calling must be exalted earnestly by all who hope 
to succeed in training boys. It must be urged that work 
and industry are ennobling, not degrading. It must be 
made known that only through a knowledge of the gen- 
eral principles of industry and through the final mastery 
in some particular chosen line of industry, can the in- 
dividual succeed commendably during his lifetime. 
Fortunately, this new point of view is becoming daily 
more common. We are learning that work and industry 
are not inconsistent with culture, but that they are a 
necessary part of it. Cultured artisans as well as cul- 
tured artists constitute a part of this new age of progress. 
Refined and gentlemanly live-stock raisers, farmers, shop- 
keepers, stone cutters, and the like, are becoming more 
and more conspicuous among the common ranks of men. 
In this day of the uprising of the people in an extreme 
effort to take over their own interests into their own hands* 
we note with pleasure the fact that the best and most 
promising statesmen, legislators, attorneys, teachers, 
ministers, and so on down the line — that the best and 
most promising of these are to be found among those 
foursquare young men who have been taught from child- 
hood to soil their hands in the performance of plain, heavy 
work, to live in an atmosphere of wholesome industry 
and sociability, and to touch heart to heart and life to 
life with the ranks of that great throng whose early ex- 
perience was to earn their bread by the sweat of the brow. 

Under this new order of things, there is no high calling 
or low calling except as the person occupying it is high 
or low in his character and in his mterprei^\orcL ^kaX 
9 
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true life is. Too long have we inculcated this false ideal 
among boys ; namely, that they must struggle for a few 
places at the top, and attain that only at the expense of 
extreme suffering and ignominious failure on the part 
of those who can never reach that much-sought goal. 
Instead, we must urge the thought that there is room 
enough in the world for every worthy soul ; that the man 
who is rightly appointed to a place in the mine, the factory, 
the forum, the senate, or what not, may shine, not in a 
light borrowed from his environment and his possible so- 
called exalted position, but in the light that must emanate 
from the inner source of his own true nature. We must 
teach boys that it is a great thing to find a place in the 
world where one may gladly do his best to give daily an 
honest measure of service to his fellow men and to his 
Maker. We must teach them that the so-called durable 
satisfactions of life — those things which make men glad 
they are alive and which spur them on continuously to 
greater efforts during the period of their active careers — 
that these are practically within the reach of every earnest, 
honest young endeavorer. And then we must strive as 
we would in the service of any high religious cause to do 
our part in bringing the boy under our charge success- 
fully on to the acquisition of this rich possession. 

Having now pointed out some of the ideals of effort, and 
having laid something of a foundation for directing the boy 
toward a successful vocation, let us get down to concrete 
things and consider every possible device for helping the 
young life on in the direction named. 
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METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

All substantial character development is based partly 
on the common-sense practices of thrift and economy. 
A man may be poor and honest at the same time, but it 
is easier by far to be honest when one is thrifty. So, too, 
with practical religion. It is a most serious difficulty to live 
a decent religious life and at the same time be improvident 
as to the plain necessities of existence. While there is 
no disgrace whatever in being poor, it is very inconvenient. 
Poverty subjects one to temptations that do not come to 
those who are able to earn a comfortable living. So in 
our efforts to guide boys safely on to success in business 
we will not forget to require in the beginning the practice 
of the minor virtues of earning, saving, and investing the 
small amounts that may come into their hands. 

Honest Service from the First 

Honest service in the small home duties is one of the first 
steps toward a sound career. There is no necessity to pay 
for every little task performed, and yet there may be a pay 
schedule to apply at once in certain classes of work. For 
example, the boy may be required to do many little things 
without thought of money reward, while he is receiving a 
stated sum for an appointed daily errand, say, delivering 
milk at a neighbor's door. Make such as this a strict busi- 
ness deal. Even if the allowance fixed be so small as ten 
cents per week, it must be paid regularly and promptly 
and a like service be required of the young milk dealer. 

Your daily attention to the details of the service will 
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count for much. See that the boy is careful to keep the 
milk free from dirt and exposure, that he delivers it in 
the place and manner required, that he is courteous and 
otherwise disposed to please his customers. Bring home to 
him any helpful opinion of his services that the neighbor 
may offer. It is easy to report to him that " Mrs. A says 
you are a manly boy and that you are pleasing her very 
much." Such encouragement will make praiseworthy 
effort easier for him in the future. On the other hand it 
may be your duty to report that "Mrs. B says you are 
careless in handling the milk at her door," and follow the 
young learner through the improved form of practice 
till he acquires it as a habit. 

Keep the Ideal in Mind 

It is not only unreasonable, but impossible, to foretell 
as to the calling best suited for the half-grown son. Some 
of the most successful business men do not settle upon a 
fixed life purpose until they have gone far beyond the legal 
age of twenty-one years. The adviser may nevertheless 
keep insisting that the training be undertaken for a purpose, 
that of making a splendid success out of the young life. 
Again and again the youth will say impatiently, " I want to 
be a great man of some kind." This expression of sentiment 
is a certain indication that he is in the right attitude to 
be taught. His adviser and wise counselor will lose no 
time in making it clear to him that there is only one royal 
highway to an honorable career, the one that leads 
through faithfulness in the performance of every little 
duty and through the practice of saving a part of one's 
earnings, no matter how small. 

But here we come to a possible parting of the ways so 
far as advice is concerned. It is disheartening to note 
the response given or implied by some misguided 
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whose son has expressed a desire to "become a great man." 
In substance it is this: "Yes, my boy. I am going to 
make it easier for you to get through life than it was for 
me. I had to work hard during my early years; but I 
am going to give you a good education so that you will 
find a way to get on without drudgery." In conformity 
with this pronouncement there is often the practice of 
keeping the boy overdressed and in idleness during vaca- 
tion time. There is also often the worse fault of making 
him believe that education is a thing meant to serve the 
fortunate few who in time will thereby become enabled to 
pounce upon the common crowd at some weak unpro- 
tected spot and wrest a good income away from them. 
This old theory of schooling the boy for a domineering 
vocation is slowly dying out, but it dies hard, false and 
vicious though it may be. 

Wherefore, it is not a difficult matter to'meet the youth 
who wants to be "a great man some day" with the senti- 
ment that he is going to work hard, study hard, play fair, 
and help earn his way to greatness and success. How 
many well-born boys are to-day receiving the helpful bene- 
fits of such a practice of ideals. How many are known to 
have failed after having been thoroughly taught to make 
such sentiment their constant watchword ? 

A Temporary Choice 

Ask almost any young eight-year-old American what 
he is going to be when he grows up and the answer will be 
readily forthcoming. The author put this question to a 
number of such boys, one at a time and without acquaint- 
ing any one of them with the choice of another. Here 
are the first six answers : engineer, showman, policeman, 
run a candy store, a college professor, a street car con- 
ductor. Let the young son have the pleasure of his child- 
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ish choice, but at the same time make him believe that 
honest industry, thrift, and moral worth are the only 
certain stepping-stones to the cherished occupation. He 
is likely to make a frequent change of choice, but the rule 
of development need not vary. 

At about fourteen or fifteen, when the boy begins to be a 
youth, the world of childhood dreams suddenly becomes 
one of serious flesh-and-blood situations. For the first 
time in his life he anxiously desires to become somebody 
worth while. But owing to lack of practical experience he 
is much confused as to what to decide upon for a vocation. 
Now, if ever, the youthful doubter needs the advice of a 
wise and sympathetic friend. Not a few parents commit 
the grave fault of urging their tall fifteen year-olds to make 
a final choice of a life work and stick to that choice, even 
chiding and otherwise abusing them for their indecision. 
But those who understand the natural course of human 
development will exercise much patience and fond for- 
bearance in dealing with the rapid-growing youth ! 

"Never mind, my boy, you do not need to be certain as 
yet what you are going to take up for a calling. Simply 
work on faithfully and honestly, keep up with your 
studies, live up to your highest in moral practices, and I 
will be responsible later on for your wise choice of a work. 
Only be assured of this : when the time comes for you to 
choose, you will feel certain of your choice and will go on, 
happy and enthusiastic in the exercise thereof." Thus we 
paraphrase the cordial sentiment expressed to the ado- 
lescent boy by one who would be of the greatest service 
in helping him on toward success as a man. 

The Indifferent Age 

At the age of about sixteen or seventeen the ordinary 
youth is likely to pass through a period of extreme in- 
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difference as to the choice of a permanent occupation. 
He is neither a boy nor a man, and is so preoccupied with 
the joys of merely being alive that nothing seems lacking in 
the life that he already has. He is "crazy to go with the 
girls/' as his impatient father is wont to state his case, and 
"does not care a rap about any serious business matter." 
r Many a good and promising youth is driven away from 
home at this age of indifference or is forced to take 
up some kind of work which does not, and never will, 
appeal to him. Disappointment and failure for all con- 
cerned are thus deliberately prepared for by the ill-advised 
parent, all to be "followed by a harvest of deep regrets/* 
as some writer expresses it. 

But there is really no necessary deep concern about the 
sixteen-year-old simply because he temporarily shows no 
interest in anything serious. The author would be in- 
clined to laugh at any one's overseriousness about such a 
youth, but would point to the real issues in the case, ask- 
ing : "Have you been teaching this boy habits of industry, 
frugality, faithfulness in his lesson preparations, fidelity 
to every reasonable trust imposed in him? If so, then 
rest easy." Let the youth grow apace. Give his inner 
nervous system time to make the necessary adjustments. 
Allow him to continue to have a "soft and foolish heart 
about the sex," for the time being, and laugh with him 
about it all. And then, behold a near miracle ! Almost 
with the suddenness of the change in the tide this youth 
will reverse this manner of frivolousness and come volun- 
tarily to you for a private conference about his future life- 
work, and that with every true feeling of deep concern. 
At this time he will be wont to say : "I simply must get to 
doing something. Here I am eighteen years old and have 
not decided upon my life work. What do you advise 
me to do?" 
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Thus the great perplexity in the mind of the boy's 
adviser solves itself through the reliable processes of the 
inner nature of the boy himself, who is for the first time 
ready and even eager for every form of assistance. And 
now what a beautiful, inspiring situation it is for the two 
— father and son, or mature friend and earnest youth — 
to come together in an effort to solve this great problem 
of the choice of a vocation ! 

Go to the Living Fountain 

At this time of eager, earnest desire to find a successful 
occupation for life, the wise counsellor leads the young 
questioner to the only sure source of an unfailing answer ; 
namely, to the fountain of inspiration that naturally wells 
up from the heart of every healthy youth of the age here 
considered. So the well-informed adviser begins the quest 
for the right life work not with an earnest admonition to 
be this or to undertake that particular thing, but rather 
with the question, "What do you most of all long to do ? 
Lay aside all thought of difference in salary and in other 
material advantages, and answer. What does your inner 
nature most of all hunger after as an occupation ? And 
what is your second choice ?" 

Thus the questioner and the questioned enter together 
into one of the secret places of the Most High and very 
probably find a new gleam of light for the guidance of both. 
The next task is to take the youth through a serious and 
critical examination for his preparedness to enter upon his 
divinely chosen calling. Has he been reasonably well 
seasoned for it through physical training, through intel- 
lectual advancement, through contact with people? 
Are there any serious hindrances in the way ? And can 
these be overcome? Suppose, for example, that the 
eighteen-year-old desires above all things else to become 
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an office man and expert accountant, and yet is very poorly 
trained in the necessary mechanics of such a calling — 
spelling, English, and mathematics. Now, there may be 
extreme doubt as to his ability to bring up these matters 
of training that have been six to ten years overdue, and 
hence only failure and disappointment may reward his 
efforts. 

So the expert vocational adviser goes into the detailed 
biographical account of the youth who comes to him for 
help in deciding upon a life work. For such substantial 
reasons as those given above, it may seem advisable to 
urge that the first choice be abandoned and the second 
choice be undertaken because of better fundamental prep- 
aration. If it is found necessary to drop to a third or 
lower choice for similar reasons, then only a mediocre 
success in life may be expected, with any assurance, 
because of the fact that the subject is being led too far 
away from "that inner desire which drives one on with a 
passion to do his best." 

Some will choose Late 

Notwithstanding the advantage of every ordinary 
opportunity of training and schooling, some young men 
are very late in choosing a permanent calling. The author 
has observed this situation with much interest for more 
than a dozen years past. As a result, he is ready to say 
with emphasis that the many instances of young men 
deciding comparatively late upon their life work — say 
twenty-five to thirty — have been nearly all successful. 
The late choice, in case of a worthy young man, means usu- 
ally a versatile character. Such a young man nearly 
always meets with fair success in whatever he takes up 
and yet does not feel drawn exclusively in the direction of 
one line of effort. His chief annoyance comes from de- 
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spondency. He sees others of his age and younger settled 
upon a calling and hates himself secretly for not being 
able to choose. 

But if there be a reasonably good foundation by way of 
training in work and school and in social experience — 
together with honesty of purpose — there need be no 
serious concern about the late chooser of a vocation. He 
must simply be faithful to the light of the present and to 
the best inner prompting that comes to him. He may 
halt between two decisions leading to radically different 
types of work, such as farming and civil engineering — 
an actual case that came to the author's observation. 
Now, in an instance of this kind there is only one safe 
course; namely, to consider both choices as carefully as 
possible, seeking the advice of those who know them both 
intimately from experience, and then to decide emphati- 
cally and finally, following up the decision with enthusiasm. 
The abandoned choice must now be forgotten as quickly 
as possible. The remainder will be easy and the chosen 
life work will soon begin to make a strong appeal for all the 
thought and energy the young chooser can spare. 

One thing contended for here with much emphasis is 
that the parent or adviser should exercise more patience 
and forbearance than is customary while the ordinary 
promising youth flounders around in the act of settling 
upon a fixed vocation. Let those who are impatient 
obtain the actual records of a dozen highly successful men 
and note how varied and uncertain their early courses were. 
Here, for example, are the lines of effort followed by six 
such men. Hundreds of other cases like them could be 
brought to light. 

1. Dry goods clerk, farmer, school-teacher, superintend- 
ent of schools, banker. 

2. Grocer, carpenter, nursery agent, farmer. 
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8. Farmer, school-teacher, traveling salesman, hardware 
clerk, farmer and stock raiser. 

4. Farmer, traveling collector, bank cashier, lumber 
dealer, farmer. 

5. Stenographer, real estate dealer, bookkeeper, cloth- 
ing merchant. 

6. College instructor, federal inspector, newspaper 
business, member of Congress. 

This wandering method of getting a final hold on a life- 
work is of course not ideal. It merely suggests the dark 
appearance of the way ahead as it looks to many most 
promising young men, and it is by no means a thing to 
give one deep concern. 

Earning and Saving 

The majority of youths find it easier to earn money 
than they do to save it. It is first of all a fine achievement 
for a boy to be willing to earn his income by honest effort. 
After hearing extravagant reports of how others obtain 
large incomes by easy and short-cut methods, he naturally 
looks for a "snap" for himself. But it may be stated 
with assurance that the great masses of men find it neces- 
sary to earn every dollar they receive. Hence the ad- 
visability of preparing the boy to meet this situation man- 
fully and well. If the chosen work be fairly congenial 
and apparently in line with the coming vocation, there is 
every good reason for the youth to be satisfied with low 
wages at first. For example, there is the actual case of a 
sixteen-year-old who receives only $10 per month for 
his services as errand boy and inside .helper in a bank. 
Now, this is a splendid beginning and ample wages if the 
young man is looking toward the bank business as a voca- 
tion. And it is very good merely from the standpoint of 
experience and discipline. 
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Another actual case is that of a man who worked the 
first six months in a large banking house without a cent of 
salary, and was then slowly promoted to the position of 
first assistant cashier with a salary of $2400 per year. 
It took ten years to make the climb, but the promise of 
permanent reward seemed worth the effort. Other young 
men just as desirous of becoming bankers lack the far- 
sightedness to accept such a place, being blinded with the 
thought of receiving a large salary at once. Time will prove 
their folly and often leave them far in the rear of their 
more patient contemporaries. 

The second great achievement of the young climber 
toward an honorable career is that of saving a part of the 
income. The author spent an entire day visiting the 
managers of large business establishments wherein many 
clerks are employed. One question was put to all : "How 
many of your young men employees are saving a part of 
their salaries?" The typical answer varied in form but 
there was little difference in the meaning. "Very few," 
"A very small per cent," "Practically none," "They 
nearly all spend as they go," "Many of them owe more 
than the amount of their weekly pay check when it is 
received" — so the reports continued. Inquiry among 
the clerks themselves revealed a sort of mild but resigned 
despair over the matter of getting anything ahead. "A 
young man simply can't save anything and keep up with 
the times. There are so many places to go to and so many 
occasions to spend that one easily gets into the habit of 
living from hand to mouth," was the statement several 
times repeated in substance. One well-appearing young 
man twenty-six years old and single was receiving a salary 
of $20 per week, but he often borrowed $5 or $10 with 
which to finish up his dissipation and get home on late 
Sunday night. 
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So it may be considered more or less useless to prepare 
a boy to take up a permanent vocation without first having 
taught him to save as well as to earn. In order to give the 
reader every possible suggestion for imparting this valu- 
able lesson on saving, there will now be given a list of the 
methods put into use by others. 

Teaching the Boy to Save 

1. The boy has not really learned to save if you take a 
part of his money from him once per month practically by 
force and put it away where he cannot get at it. However, 
such a practice may prove to be better than no effort in 
this direction, and in the end the youthful spender may 
by some device be made to appreciate the advantage of 
having some cash on hand. 

2. Have the boy save for a purpose — to buy a play- 
thing, a bicycle, a pony, a small library, a ticket for an 
extended outing, and the like. Talk about his savings 
account frequently and lead him into the practice of build- 
ing it up consciously. He will soon learn to enjoy watch- 
ing it grow. A few cents per week is enough to arouse the 
interest of the very youthful beginner. Perhaps he is 
earning only twenty-five cents per week. Then, care- 
fully show him how to save ten cents out of the amount. 

3. Prom want of the right sort of practice, few boys are 
able to carry loose change in their pockets. And yet this 
is a prime virtue of youth. The ability to come home 
Saturday night with cash in the pocket or the lack of this 
ability, suggests the nature of the great gulf which separates 
the efficient prosperous citizen from the vagabond. Not 
all real vagabonds beg for their bread at the doors of the 
provident. There are many mental "hobos" who are 
pushed along the pathway of life by forces which they have 
little power to control — who may receive a weekly wage 
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for their labors but only to have that immediately taken 
out of their loose fingers by the powers organized to pray 
upon the weak-willed and the improvident. Such men, 
though bearing the outward appearance of respectability, 
slowly go down to a resigned defeat of all of life's best 
purposes simply and wholly because they never learned the 
art of saving. 

4. In order to strengthen the boy's powers to resist the 
temptation to spend every cent he can get, a definite 
course of training should be determined upon. For exam- 
ple, hand him frequently a certain sum of money, with 
instructions to go to shops and purchase a few small 
articles. Say that five cents of the amount is his to use 
as he pleases. Of course he will spend that at once and 
will also feel your own loose change burning in his little 
pocket. But admonitions must be strict that he come 
back with every cent properly accounted for. After con- 
siderable discipline of this sort, the next step will be that of 
bringing him back with some of his own small amount yet 
unspent. Try this out carefully, talking the matter over 
with the youthful son before he starts away and leading 
him to state definitely — and let us hope voluntarily — 
just how much he is going to bring back. 

By the time he is nine or ten years of age the boy should 
have acquired the habit of carrying a small amount of 
money in his pocket and of thinking soberly before letting 
any of it go for desired objects. With this accomplish- 
ment the young financier has a splendid start on the way 
to business success, and is really making progress toward 
a happy life calling. 

How a Father taught Thrift 

It is now a fairly well-recognized maxim that "almost 
any fool can make money, but only a wise man ^ 
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part of his income." It is also generally admitted by 
thoughtful parents that thrift and frugality must be 
taught to the young. But how ? Perhaps the methods 
actually in practice in a well-regulated family of four 
children will serve as a model plan. The children are : a 
girl fifteen, a girl eleven, a boy eight, and a boy six. The 
father is the general manager of the "thrift department" 
of the household. 

In this case it is the father's idea that one of the first 
important lessons in teaching the child to save is to train 
the latter to keep a small amount constantly in his posses- 
sion. "The boy who can go through a store full pf at- 
tractive things, spend a small amount of money some- 
what thoughtfully, and come back with some hose change in 
his pocket is on the road to thrift," says this careful parent. 
But how does he achieve this first important step ? you 
ask. Summarizing his method briefly, it is this : — 

Each child is given so much per week in cash in exchange 
for the light tasks performed about the house. For 
example, the eight-year-old boy is allowed twenty-five 
cents. Fifteen cents of this he may spend during the week 
as he pleases, but in case of a doubtful bargain, he is trained 
to come to the parents beforehand for advice. The boy 
is expected to return Saturday evening with at least ten 
cents of the amount and deposit it in his toy bank. For 
every cent above fifteen spent out of his pocket during 
any week, the same amount is deducted from his spending 
allowance the following week. Suppose that in a moment 
of temptation the lad expends an extra nickel before the 
end of the week. Then the following week he is handed 
ten cents only, and fifteen cents is deposited in his bank in 
advance. After the week of penalty, he is started out 
again with another shining quarter in his pocket. 

This father is enthusiastic about this plan of teaching the 
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children to save, and the mother willingly cooperates. 
As a result of this method, the older girl has nearly a hun- 
dred dollars in the bank and is thoroughly accustomed to 
carrying a small amount of her own money with her to 
the shop or store, and she has learned much about pur- 
chasing necessary personal articles with judicious care. 
The second girl is pursuing a similar course and has more 
than forty dollars in a savings' bank. The older boy has 
come home "broke" several times, but he is slowly learn- 
ing the lesson. Every time one dollar accumulates in the 
toy bank, it is placed to his credit in the savings' bank. 
The six-year-old boy is making a brave start with fifteen 
cents per week, as yet more interested in filling his dime 
bank than in spending. But he too will soon want to 
spend more than he saves. 

Teach the Boy Banking 

1. Usually the growing boy knows absolutely nothing 
about banks or their methods of doing business. He 
simply understands that a bank is a place where they keep 
your money for you and give it up when you ask for it. 
But it is a simple matter and most helpful to the boy to 
teach him how ordinary banking business is done. Show 
him the checks, deposit slips, and other forms of bank 
paper, and explain and illustrate their use. Send him 
occasionally with a small check and have him carry back 
the cash therefor. Show him how to indorse a check or 
draft, explaining the responsibility therein involved. Also 
make him acquainted with the seriousness of attempting 
to defraud through forging or the use of bogus paper. 

2. Now, it will be fortunate for him if the son has a 
small bank account of his own. Many banks make a 
specialty of attending children's accounts and pay a small 
interest thereon. Have your own son get into touck 
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the very important juvenile business. Let him take his 
own small amounts to the deposit window after filling 
out the slip carefully, you merely standing aside to see 
that he gets through with the effort properly. In the 
usual case he may expect extreme courtesy and considera- 
tion on the part of the bank employees, and he can be sent to 
them for reliable advice. This small business experience 
begun early grows soon to be a fixed habit. The boy takes 
to it much more readily at ten than he will at twenty-one. 

3. The postal-savings departments of thousands of 
local post offices are now accessible to a great army of 
children ten years of age or over. It will often be found 
advisable to have the boy place his earnings in this in- 
stitution. It has the virtue of being absolutely safe and 
is authorized to pay a small rate of interest. The official 
at the post-office window will look after all details carefully 
find thus render the boy's part of the transaction easy 
and simple. 

4. The school-savings plan is nearly always a success- 
ful method of encouraging thrift in children. Testimonies 
in favor of this form of school training are to be had from 
many sources. The pupils often have many thousands of 
dollars on deposit during the school year. In fact, the 
chief objection to the school-savings plan is that the chil- 
dren are somewhat likely to become too much excited about 
the affair and overdo their efforts to run up the credit. 
One eight-year-old, determined not to be outdone, was 
caught stealing money from his parents as a means of 
increasing his deposits. Another was saving for the same 
purpose five of the ten cents allowed him for his daily 
lunch. 

In many instances school children have been known to 
engage in much quarreling and other ill speech on account 
of rivalry in the banking department of the school. It is 
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advisable, therefore, that boys who patronize the school 
bank be taught discretion from the beginning. Grown men 
do not make a practice of announcing the exact amount 
they have on deposit or how the money so used is earned. 
Neither should children be permitted to do these things. 

5. One father reports the following rather unique 
method of teaching business to his twelve-year-old son : — 
The boy is allowed $1 per week during the school term 
and $2 per week for the vacation period for doing certain 
regular home work. He has been taught the nature of 
banking and keeps his income with the father's account. 
He writes the check in the usual way when drawing 
out money, but signs his father's name above his own. 
The boy keeps a simple book record of his expenditures 
and balances this against his income at the first of each 
month. Once or more per year the accumulated savings 
are checked out and placed on interest in the regular way. 
The father reports on the plan as follows : — 

"I find this method of teaching my boy business a 
very satisfactory one. He pays for all his clothing and his 
incidentals of a small character. I board him and bear all 
the cost of his schooling and the larger irregular items. Of 
course we talk every transaction of any size over with him 
before he enters into it. He is learning to spend thought- 
fully and is never without some loose change in his pocket." 

Borrowing the Boy's Money 

Many family troubles and separations have grown out 
of the fact that the home accounts were not properly kept. 
The son saves up one hundred dollars or so, and the father, 
being in debt, borrows these savings, without definite 
promise as to when he will return the amount. Or, con- 
versely, the son runs in debt to his father in the same care- 
less manner, and without a definite accounting. Muck 
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serious experience of this nature has taught us that there is 
only one safe and sane business method to recommend in 
the case of family transactions ; namely, the same that is 
in use among non-relatives and strangers. Strict business 
methods of accounting and settling transactions will pre- 
vent many a lifelong family parting or coldness. Strange 
to say, the spendthrift son who is constantly able to borrow 
money from his father without rendering a strict account — 
this same profligate son will soon learn to think of his loose 
method of doing business as the right one and will seem 
deeply surprised and offended if he is asked to repay the 
debt. Likewise, at times a father is made weak and depen- 
dent by the careless indulgence of his more thrifty son. 

Is the Boy's Business Fictitious? 

Some critics of these plans for training boys in business 
and thus preparing them for the vocational life have urged 
that we are playing a false and fictitious policy simply 
because no growing boy who is reasonably well cared for 
and kept in school is at all able to earn the expense neces- 
sary for keeping him. Therefore, the money allowed him 
for his work is simply a donation which spoils him and 
trains him to expect to get out of life more than he puts 
into it. But the position of the objector is false and un- 
tenable in the light of child psychology. The boy who is 
paid for doing honestly certain specific tasks is in the same 
relation to his work and the earnings therefrom as is the 
adult. He never needs to be reminded at first that it 
costs so much to feed, clothe, and house him. These 
basic matters of cost of living will appeal to him definitely 
in due time if he be rightly directed in his juvenile business 
practices. 

On the contrary, there is here offered a fine opportunity 
to teach the boy some of the higher ideals of business ethics ; 
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namely, that every efficient citizen is constantly contribut- 
ing indirectly toward the unearned advantages of the weak 
and dependent around him ; that every good and righteous 
man regards it as a part of his duty to provide for his 
dependent children — and often certain others, such as 
his aged parents — whether they ever repay one cent of the 
outlay or not. The boy will often make the discovery 
himself, for example, that his father is allowing him small 
wages for certain work and at the same time paying out 
many times more on his care and keeping. "Yes, my 
boy, I am," replies the wise parent. "But it all belongs 
to a scale of exact justice. My father owed me this same 
service and you in time, I hope, will feel the same obliga- 
tion in relation to children of your own. There may 
come a time, my boy, when I am feeble and dependent, 
and then you can more than pay this debt back to me. It 
is my serious purpose now to give you all reasonable prac- 
tice in earning and saving money, and in expending it 
wisely, and all this to the end that you may in the future 
become successful in conducting your own business." 

Boys may Pay for their Schooling 

It is a common report in the grades of the town and city 
schools that boys regard the textbook work as a burden 
forced upon them by parents and teachers. This com- 
plaint is not so common among girls of the same rank 
from the simple fact that they have to work in the house 
more while not attending school. Boys who run idle 
during vacation are especially inclined to regard the 
school work as drudgery. Well-supervised work while 
the youth is out of school is a "sure cure" for this juvenile 
evil. But a still better one, as some report, is to provide 
that the boy's vacation industry bring him in money to 
meet the expense of his schooling. At least one mother has 
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tried that plan with success. She has taught her boy — 
now fourteen and doing well in his studies — to regard 
his schooling as the great and necessary means whereby he 
is to make a man of himself, and has required him to pay 
for all his books and other schoolroom equipment with 
his own money earned by doing honest work. 

Now the best feature of this method is that the youth 
has learned from its practice to feel that his destiny is 
placed in his own hands, and that he must therefore make 
his schooling count for as much as possible. Already he 
is dreaming of plans for preparing himself through higher 
education for some useful vocation. A further happy 
feature of this effort at self-support and self -direction is 
that it very noticeably detracts from the enticement of 
evil. The youth who knows the value of a dollar from 
having earned it by his worthy industrial efforts is slow to 
throw his loose change away on vitiating indulgences and 
mere frivolities. Moreover, it may be stated with prac- 
tical certainty that the boy who is taught early to work and 
save and to bear the incidental expense of all his schooling 
— that such a boy will gradually find his way to an honor- 
able life work and succeed in it. 

As an excellent illustration of the right method of 
teaching thrift and responsibility, the following state- 
ment from a father in Salt Lake City is given : — 

"We have been training our lad to care for a flock of 
chickens. He has the full responsibility, and all he can 
make goes to him. Last year he earned his pocket money 
and about $8 from eight hens. This year he has in- 
creased his flock, and the prospects are that he will net 
about $30. 

" The money side, we feel, is least valuable. He is devel- 
oping an interest in producing something worth while. Of 
course, we have had to stay with him and encourage his 
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efforts and insist at times upon his staying with his work 
regularly, but it has paid us and him. We thoroughly 
believe in boys' work." 

Working One's Way through College 

The records of students in the modern colleges show that 
from 10 to 50 per cent of the young men are working 
their way wholly or in part ! In an excellent and helpful 
volume entitled "Working One's Way through College," 
Calvin Dill Wilson has considered this interesting subject 
in all its phases. On page 15 he says : — 

"It is encouraging to consider the hosts of young people 
now in colleges, academic and professional, and to remem- 
ber that a large percentage of both men and women 
among these students are winning their own way. There 
are more than one hundred and fifty thousand of these 
students. This does not include those in the lesser schools 
above the public high schools, though all these may be 
kept in mind as possibilities on the upward path of educa- 
tion ! Of the students, more than one hundred and six 
thousand are men." 

In the case of an earnest, right minded young man, 
this undertaking of earning his way through a college 
course is certainly a most commendable and promising one. 
It may delay him a year or more in graduation, but the 
time lost is usually more than paid for by the valuable 
experiences obtained, for the one who has achieved this 
commendable thing is already in possession of a large 
fund of helpful information on the subject of succeeding 
in the chosen vocation. The self -supporting student has 
another very marked advantage over the one who is 
merely sent to college because his parents want him to go. 
The former is almost certain to have an ideal vocation 
in mind from the beginning and to bend every effort to- 
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ward the realization of his ambition. Naturally, too, he 
is constantly on the lookout for ideas and practices that 
will fit more definitely for his future occupation. 

The Young Men's Christian Association will Help 

The kinds of work available for self-supporting students 
are many and varied, so that almost any determined young 
man can find something congenial to do. Fortunately, 
the larger colleges now nearly all foster some sort of 
vocation bureau, or at least an employment agency in the 
interest of such students. The Young Men's Christian 
Association is especially to be commended for this line of 
effort. Parents not familiar with modern college ways 
will be both surprised and pleased to find how helpful 
and trustworthy this Association is in dealing with the 
new students. The boy may be sent directly to the 
Association headquarters as soon as he reaches the college 
town. There he will find committees of young men 
especially appointed to look after his immediate interests, 
to assist him in finding congenial quarters, to direct him 
about his assignments, and to aid him in seeking employ- 
ment. In cases where the Association Employment 
Bureau is rightly looked after, it has a reputation for its 
service to both employer and employed. Residents of 
the town send in calls for help, and the bureau undertakes 
to answer the call with a suitable helper. 

The most common types of employment for self-sup- 
porting college students, as shown by the records of the 
institutions themselves, are positions as janitors, table 
waiters, kitchen helpers, laundry agents, book store 
clerks, office assistants, guides, messengers, type setters, 
theater ushers, hotel helpers, boarding club stewards, 
stenographers, collectors, bill posters, tutors, and so on. 
In fact, there is no end to the list of occupations open to 
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energetic college men. It is not usually a question of 
something to do, but a question of preparedness to do some- 
thing worth while and willingness to undertake any kind 
of work in sight and do it faithfully while more desirable 
employment is being found. The youth who goes to 
college equipped with good health, a determination to 
earn his way through, and a willingness and prepared- 
ness for the work just mentioned, has a splendid stock of 
capital. The world will know more about him as time 
moves on. 

So the parent who thinks he sees a vision along the col- 
lege route for his son, must first question the latter and 
learn of his young heart's desires, and then send over the 
country for the catalogues of the various institutions that 
may prove available. , After that, the way out will slowly 
clear up and a great new light will most probably dawn 
in the life of both the parent and the son. 
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CHAPTER XVm 



VOCATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 

There is a great awakening throughout the country in 
respect to the most important problem of training the 
young more directly for vocational life. At the forty- 
ninth annual meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Committee on Resolutions offered among other 
things the following : — 

"The increasing complexity of our social and economic 
conditions makes it constantly more difficult for young 
people to decide upon the vocations which are best for them 
to follow, and to search out the opportunities to prepare 
themselves for and to enter upon such vocations. Our 
public school system should therefore make provision for 
instructing youth concerning the various occupations, 
and the advantages which the several employments offer ; 
and, in addition, boys and girls and their parents should, 
when they desire it, be able to receive such intelligent 
counsel as will enable the young people entering upon 
life's work to judge for what vocations the abilities and 
tastes of each best fit him, as well as to find the place and 
the opportunity to begin the work thus chosen." 

A Voluntary Work for Parents 

Many cities and towns are hard at work on plans for 
directing this vocational movement locally and through 
the agency of a municipal bureau or committee. But as 
yet only a comparatively small number of the millions of 
growing boys of the country are within reach of tha V*s&&- 
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fits of municipal help in finding a life work. So while we 
are waiting for better things, parents and other voluntary 
boy trainers, such as the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion and the social settlements, must come actively into 
this service and meet the obligation as best they can. 

Parents, as a rule, are not well suited to give their boys 
vocational guidance and instruction. This responsibility 
does not rightfully belong to them, but rather to the highly- 
trained expert. The busy father or mother has no oppor- 
tunity for knowing either the whole nature of the boy or 
the entire scope of the field of his possible activities in 
approaching his vocation. There are as many good reasons 
for giving this highly specialized work over into the hands 
of skilled directors as there are for so doing with the course 
in medicine. But as stated above, the obligation is upon 
us, and we must meet it as best we can. At the expense 
of much time and labor and worry we can provide much 
assistance by way of directing our boys into successful 
occupations. 

The first warning to be sounded in the ears of parents 
and other non-official boy trainers is that relative to the 
common error of believing that a boy who is earning wages 
is necessarily receiving wholesome vocational training. 
Mills, factories, and sweat shops have been calling loud 
and long for industrial workers, but their interest — with 
the exception of a few cases to be noted later — has been 
purely one of the profits to the business and not one of 
human development. Parents have responded to this 
urgent call for help, and very often in so doing have igno- 
rantly sacrificed forever the best interests of their children. 
Professor Sadler, in reporting for the commission appointed 
by the British Parliament to inquire into the causes of un- 
employment, states this situation most ably, as follows : — 

"It has never been so easy for a boy of thirteen or four- 
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teen to find some kind of virtually unskilled labor involving 
long hours of deteriorating routine. The work lasts for a 
few years and leaves the lad, at a time when he begins to 
want a man's subsistence, out of line for a man's work. 
Certain forms of industry which make use of boys and girls 
are parasitic in character, and get more than they ought 
to get of the physical and moral capital of the rising genera- 
tion. 

"The work of a telegraph boy or messenger is bad for 
the boy, so is the work of a boy or a girl in a warehouse or 
a factory, who is employed to fasten lables to bottles, fill 
packets of tea, or the like. It is not so much a question 
of the skilled trades not being taught, as of work which is 
deteriorating, absorbing the years of a child's life when it 
needs educational expansion in the widest sense." 

Choosing a School for the Boy 

Many parents and boy workers in every part of the 
country are feeling the pressure of the vocational call and 
searching for a wise decision as to how to answer it. 
Some kind of vocational schooling, either at home or in an 
institution, is imperative. We have already considered 
many of the tried methods of home training and must now 
look to the institution for further assistance. But before 
doing so, let us go back for a brief reconsideration of some 
peculiarities of human nature. 

In the first place, it is hazardous for one to assume that 
he can arbitrarily train the boy for any calling that may 
be selected. The latter's peculiar temperament calls for 
the strictest consideration, so that the work may be suited 
to the boy and not the boy to the work. His instinctive 
disposition and native ability need always to be consulted 
and their promptings specifically heeded. Every boy is a 
natural-born something or other worth while. To &a<- 
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cover this predominant trait, to foster and indulge it 
throughout the training course, and finally to start the 
young man upon the life work for which this instinctive 
desire so urgently calls — this is a condensed statement 
of the entire problem of the vocational guidance of youth. 

Second, in choosing a school or other institution for 
training the boy vocationally, there is again a call for 
particular fitness. For him to undertake to master the 
course offered by a school that does not answer to his 
peculiar needs means that he will do his work mechanically 
at best, and that he will probably quit the institution before 
completing the course of study. The schools and colleges 
are full of misfits — students who have been sent thought- 
lessly by parents or are in attendance simply as the result 
of a traditional belief that they must go to college. Hun- 
dreds of such students need to be taken in charge of ex- 
pert advisers and either sent back home to make anew 
and wiser start, or sent directly to the institution in which 
they belong. 

We shall now consider briefly the various types of in- 
stitutions that purport to prepare boys for success in 
life, and thus give the reader the widest possible range of 
vision in directing vocationally any youth who may be 
a charge upon him. Whatever the rank or position in 
life, it may be stated confidently that great profit is likely 
to follow any earnest attempt to help the youth on toward 
an honorable calling. 

What of the Public Schools 

It would be a serious mistake to reject hastily the com- 
mon school course as one not preparing the boy for a 
successful vocation, although its traditional aim has been 
one of broad, general culture rather than one of voca- 
tional direction. If supplemented by discipline in play 
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and varied industry and by vocational training and guid- 
ance, the public school becomes almost an ideal institu- 
tion. Nothing can approach it as an agency for bringing 
the youth into helpful relations to society and for acquaint- 
ing the young learner with an outline of the story of human 
progress. 

So let the boy continue in the public school, at least 
till he has finished the first eight grades, unless extreme 
economic pressure necessitates taking him out. His 
opportunities for a higher and wiser choice of a life work 
will be thereby greatly improved. But the schools are 
not prepared to round out his entire nature. The vaca- 
tion period is especially a time for the running to waste 
of good youthful material. During this time seek most 
earnestly to keep the boy actively employed in some form 
of industry. Under the title of Industrial Training we 
have already given a long list of vacation occupations and 
have otherwise done our utmost to make some way seem 
open to all who may be interested in cooperating with 
the public schools. 

Prepare the Way for Progress 

It is a matter of prime importance to the adviser so to 
arrange the training course that the youth shall finally 
reach the highest attainable degree of contentment and 
self-dependence. So, in selecting an institution wherein 
a training course may be obtained, it is well to look for- 
ward as far as possible. Is there room for growth in the 
chosen line of work? Does it allow for a sufficient in- 
come to the full master workman thereby to enable him 
to support a home ? Does it permit of any free time after 
working hours for self-improvement and independent 
action ? What is the status of the average man to-day 
who follows this calling ? 
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As a rule the endowed and publicly-supported institu- 
tions are more to be relied upon for training boys help- 
fully than are the economic establishments which support 
an apprenticeship or training course within their organiza- 
tion. The former's aim is exclusively that of improving 
the conditions of youth, the latter is engaged first of all 
in making a big business establishment profitable. The 
former is usually slower in getting the learner into a self- 
supporting position, but it most probably insures him a 
higher degree of advancement and a longer term of use- 
fulness. The latter can nearly always make the better 
showing for quick and certain returns in form of mere 
wages, but its product is often a workman of one talent. 
Time and again the invention of a machine has thrown 
helplessly out of employment a large class of men who 
were trained to do only one single mechanical piece of 
work. For example, the linotype threatened to make 
beggars of a large army of professional typesetters. 

What Boston is doing for Boys 

At about the beginning of the present century the late 
Dr. Frank Parsons — a dreamer and vagarist then so- 
called — went to Boston and started independently his 
Vocation Bureau. Few noticed him at first and still 
fewer regarded his efforts seriously. But now his far- 
sighted efforts and sacrifices are bearing an abundance 
of fruit, for, under the supervision of Dr. Meyer Bloom- 
field, Boston is ministering unto the vocational needs of 
all classes of children in a manner that sets a pattern for 
the entire country. 

In order that the reader may have the possible benefit 
of the inspiration and suggestion to be derived from a 
knowledge of the vocational services of the Boston schools, 
we shall now consider briefly some of the special provi- 
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sions of these schools. An ably written article in Voca- 
tional Education^ Volume I, Number 5, by Frank M. 
Leavitt, gives a full account thereof. 

1. Perhaps the most unique and interesting of all the 
new institutions in Boston is the so-called Pre- vocational 
School, now operating in at least three of the school cen- 
ters of the city. This pre-vocational training is avail- 
able for children twelve to fourteen years of age who, in 
the opinion of the parents and teachers, will receive greater 
benefits therefrom than from continuing in the ordinary 
elementary school. The time spent in the institution 
ranges from a quarter to a half of the daily school period 
and the child is put to work at once on some of the ele- 
mentary mechanic arts. Every article made is useful, 
and in fact is designed to serve some mechanical purpose 
in the schools. Woodwork, paper boxes, clay-modeling 
boards, test-tube racks, drawer pulls, ink fillers, sheet 
metal ware for cooking rooms, umbrella stands, footstools, 
printed supplies, blank books, bindings for worn volumes, 
and a hundred and one other necessary articles are among 
the finished product of these schools. 

Many a parent who is trying to drive his boy through 
the traditional school but who, as a matter of fact, is 
driving him into vagrancy, will find an outlet for the son's 
best native energies in this sort of institution. Every 
town and city should have such a school. 

2. The next epoch-making juvenile institution of Boston 
is the Mechanic Arts High School for Boys. After three 
years of inquiry and deliberation, a committee appointed 
to define the purpose of this institution decided that it 
should have a distinctive vocational character. The re- 
port in part says : — 

"The advisory committee agreed that this school should 
develop in response to a widespread popular demand wmL 
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an economic necessity, an industrial school of secondary 
rank that will supply the industries of the Boston district 
with young men of such adequate general and specifically 
industrial intelligence, knowledge, and imagination that 
the industries themselves may readily train them for 
efficient service as skilled mechanics, draftsmen and de- 
signers, foremen and superintendents, engineers and, in 
due time, industrial leaders in the many activities of the 
complex industrial life of to-day." 

We find in this Mechanic Arts High School a type of 
industrial training suited to meet the needs of the great 
army of boys who refuse to go on with the traditional 
course after finishing the grades. And whereas, dark- 
ness and despair hovered over the imagined pathway of 
the refractory boy facing the old-time high school course, 
a beam of light and inspiration reaches out to him from 
this new type of institution. By means of such a course 
of training as is here offered, the would-be victims of the 
criminal and vagrant laws are transformed into useful and 
self-respecting citizens — and it would cost any city less 
to support such a school than it does to care for its crimi- 
nals. Surely no dutiful father will allow his son to drift 
away into vagrancy or a little mean place of drudgery 
until he has made every reasonable attempt to give the 
boy the benefits of such a course of training. 

The Commercial Course 

The so-called business college is the oldest and one of 
the most respectable vocational-training schools in 
America. For a long time the old classical colleges fought 
the commercial school vigorously by making light of its j 
brief courses and by seeking to secure legislation intended J 
to place it at a disadvantage. At length, however, the 
college itself had to yield to the public demands for men 
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trained in everyday business affairs and was compelled 
to institute a so-called school of commerce within its 
own walls. 

For a commendable pattern of the secondary commer- 
cial institution we are again indebted to Boston. Her 
High School of Commerce is designed to give boys a 
thorough and specific course of training for progressive 
employment in commercial pursuits. The high school 
subjects are taught only in so far as they prepare directly 
for some chosen form of business life. In addition, one 
may study stenography, bookkeeping, accounting, draft- 
ing, drawing, commercial designing, auditing. A most 
valuable feature of the school is its allowance for the stu- 
dent's taking part-time work in coordination with that 
offered by his employer. 

Unquestionably there is a type of young man whom the 
old standard business college so-called can serve most 
helpfully. There are many good and sufficient reasons 
why many young men at the time of their instinctive 
vocational awakening — at about eighteen to twenty 
years of age — cannot undertake to master a regular 
college course. And there are thousands of living in- 
stances of these particular youths being picked up by a 
business college and started out upon a happy and useful 
career. Competent stenographers, bookkeepers, bank 
cashiers, and the like, are everywhere able to testify to 
this fact. 

Some have argued against the commercial course of 
training as being superficial and as preparing young 
men for only fixed and subordinate pursuits. As to the 
superficiality of the course, it must be judged only by 
its results, which speak highly in its favor. As to the 
second charge, that is true in a large measure. So is it 
true that the classical four-year college course 
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lands the mass of its men in relatively subordinate places. 
It is a necessary rule of society, that only the few can 
be leaders and managers, while the many must take posi- 
tions under these special classes. 

The theory advocated in this book is that there is a 
happy place in which every ordinary man may live and 
be useful to society, and that we must in time learn how 
to find this place for practically all. The commercial 
college with its short courses serves helpfully a certain 
type of young men. It is distinctively the duty of the 
one who pretends to be a youth's adviser to inquire care- 
fully into the nature of the service offered by the business 
college — to study its methods and its apparent useful- 
ness to those so trained — and then to advise the youth 
accordingly. 

Advantages of the College 

There is an aspect of the college as a preparation for 
life that we have overlooked in our previous discussion, 
and that is the permanent profitableness of the full col- 
lege course. Unfortunately, while it is true that many 
thousands of young men are struggling successfully through 
college on little or no capital, the economic pressure is 
all the time growing greater in the larger institutions. 
The rapid rise in the cost of living at large has been out- 
stripped by the rise in the cost of living at college. At 
every large institution there is now a numerous class of 
students whose parents have ample means and who are 
constantly forcing expensive and hurtful social standards 
upon the masses. 

As a consequence of the conditions just mentioned, 
the college students tend to fall into two classes ; namely, 
the wealthier "social set" and the larger class drawn from 
the common ranks of society and peculiarly fitted to stay 
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in college on account of their unusual persistence, far- 
sightedness, and independence of spirit. Many others 
come only to stay for a year or a term. 

But those who stay through the course, especially the 
members of the larger, "tough-minded" class, are practi- 
cally assured places of higher prominence and respon- 
sibility in the world and that with an increase in income 
more than large enough to pay back every dollar lost in 
wages and every other dollar expended for maintenance 
during the four years in college. Besides, it prepares the 
way for a much wider sphere of usefulness in society 
than does any non-college course of training, Calvin 
Dill Wilson, in his volume referred to above, gives the 
following incomes for Yale and Princeton graduates for 
the first five years after leaving the alma mater : — 

The Yale average incomes were $740.14, $968.80, 
$1286.91, $1522.98, $1885.31, as compared with the 
Princeton averages of $706.44, $902.39, $1198.94, 
$1651.15, $2039.42. 

Fathers have a right to look at the college training as 
a matter of investment. But after having done so care- 
fully, they will often find justification for borrowing money 
with which to support a worthy son while taking this 
longer and higher way to a life work. And far above 
all the profits of a pecuniary sort is the satisfaction to old 
age, of having a son who stands high in the ranks of effi- 
cient citizenship. 

Strive for a Fundamental Education 

We have maintained more than once that in most 
respects there is no high position or low position in the 
great world of effort except as the person who occupies 
it is one of large or small personality. Or, to be supreme 
master in a place of so-called low degree is better tkax^ 
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to hold an appointment high in the scale of popular values 
and be mean and slavish therein. There is one thing 
of which the boy trainer may be assured; namely, that 
it is well nigh impossible to develop a youth into an evenly 
balanced citizen and yet deny him the benefits of the com- 
mon school training. To omit this schooling means al- 
most certain narrow-mindedness, prejudice, and class 
hatred. The common school course democratizes the 
masses, inculcating a sympathy that does more than any- 
thing else to allay sectional animosity and to bring to- 
gether the various opposing social factions. Even at 
the expense of seeming loss and great sacrifice, let us keep 
every boy in the public schools until he has completed 
the general course. The larger return in future wages will 
more than repay the outlay necessary for the instruction. 

Patronize the Evening Trade School 

The great cry constantly goes up from the manufactur- 
ing centers, " Give us more skilled workmen!" while 
the free hostelries for unemployed men report that lack 
of ability to do some particular thing is the characteristic 
of the majority of their mendicant patrons. "General 
workman" is becoming more and more a failure as a voca- 
tion. So the parent who has misgivings — and rightfully 
so — about the ability of his common school trained son 
to take up a profitable occupation is urged to consider 
the advantages of the evening trade school. 

For example, Milwaukee has a School of Trades for 
boys, which gives instruction for a two-hour period on 
four evenings per week, during the period from October 
1 to April 30. The subjects taught are pattern making, 
machinists' tool making, plumbing, and gas fitting. A 
term or two of this sort of work, with the common school 
training as a foundation, will form the equipment neces- 
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sary for efficient citizenship. The young man who is a 
master of these two essentials of training — the common 
school and the skilled trade — and is clean and respect- 
able in his moral and religious life is fitted for a place 
among the world's genuine nobility. 

Some Trade Schools are Admirable 

It is a very common thing for the boy of thirteen or 
fourteen to leave abruptly the public school he is attend- 
ing and to refuse to proceed further therein. This may 
be taken as an indication that there is something the 
matter with the school rather than with the boy. It 
does not serve the most pronounced call of his inner na- 
ture to engage in something that requires more physical 
exercise and that appears to him to be more productive 
of material results. For youths of this type, the muni- 
cipal trade school is unquestionably funushing a most 
excellent way out of the difficulty. 

The Trade School for Boys at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
is an admirable example of the institution that combines 
trade instruction with that in the fundamental school 
subjects and the outlook to commerce. There are four- 
year courses in woodwork and shop practice, arranged by 
years as follows : — 

First year — Shop computations, shop formulas, geome- 
try, natural science, English, history of commerce and 
invention, drawing, and shop instruction. 

Second year — Shop computations, geometry, study 
of triangles, commercial arithmetic, cost accounts, nat- 
ural science, commercial geography, English, good citi- 
zenship, drawing, and shop instruction. 

Third year — Cost accounts, natural science, bookkeep- 
ing, commercial law, English, good citizenship, drawing, 
and shop instruction. 
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Fourth year — Commercial law, English, good citi- 
zenship, strength of materials, jig and fixture design, and 
shop instruction. 

Nearly all the large cities of the country are offering 
the advantages of one or more trade schools of the same 
general nature as that at Worcester. 

Apprenticeship Schools are Helpful 

The old type of apprenticeship is out of date in this 
country, but it has many modern transformations, as, 
for example, those practiced by the great railway systems 
and many of the large manufacturing corporations. The 
old apprenticeship system narrowed the youth down too 
exclusively to one mechanical piece of work. The new 
system, in the general case, provides that the youth may 
have a complete course of training in all the phases of the 
industry in which he is engaged, together with instruction 
in such subjects as mechanical drawing, elementary mathe- 
matics, and physics. There is an advantage in the fact 
that the learner is usually paid a small wage for his ser- 
vices. 

The Santa Fe Railway System conducts more than a 
score of such schools in different places along its lines and 
reports an attendance of upwards of five hundred boys. 
The headquarters are at Topeka, Kansas, where the larg- 
est school is conducted and where the schedules for all 
are made out. The sessions continue throughout the 
year and offer from two to four hours instruction daily 
with a minimum requirement of four hours per week on 
the part of each boy, and with no home work. Mechani- 
cal drawing, business letter writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
elementary mechanics and physics, and an outline of 
civics are taught incidentally along with the shop practice. 

Among the corporation apprenticeship schools, the 
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Lake Side Press of Chicago is perhaps doing as high a 
grade of work as any of the others. Here both theoreti- 
cal and practical courses in the printing trade are offered. 
The entrance requirements are unusually high, being the 
completion of a grammar school course, thus giving a 
marked advantage by way of making good men and citi- 
zens as well as skilled workmen out of the boys who attend. 
Eight to ten hours of schooling per week are offered through- 
out the year. In addition to the shop practice and training 
instruction is given in English, mathematics, physiography, 
elementary mechanics, and electricity. Wages are paid 
from the beginning and a bonus of $25 per year extra is 
given to those who attain a certain high rank of efficiency. 

Give the Boy Part Time in School 

Cincinnati is setting the world an example of how the 
school and industry may unite their efforts in the momen- 
tous work of boy training. This city has a complete 
school system extending from the kindergarten at the 
bottom to the remarkable and efficient Municipal Uni- 
versity under the able presidency of Dr. Charles W. 
Dabney. There is here an attempt to serve the local 
interests of all and to help all youth to obtain a better 
vocational adjustment. 

One distinctive and unique feature of the Cincinnati 
system deserving special mention is the continuation 
school established in 1909 and at last reports in a flourish- 
ing condition. By the provisions thereof, boys sixteen 
years of age or over who are apprenticed in any of the 
shops of the city may have four hours in a school estab- 
lished especially for them and receive the regular shop- 
hour wages during the time. The course is thoroughly 
practical and includes spelling, reading, composition, 
elementary mathematics, and elementary science. 
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In the high school of the same city, industrial division, 
there is a half-time cooperative scheme for allowing both 
boys and girls to work their way slowly into a vocation. 
After two years' attendance the boys are assisted by their 
teachers in entering the shops as apprentices, after which 
they take alternate weeks in the shop and the school for 
the remaining two years. The plan provides for the in- 
telligent selection of a trade and for supplying the cul- 
tured and theoretical knowledge most helpful in guiding 
the young workman on toward mastership in his chosen 
line and efficiency as a citizen. 

The University of Cincinnati carries out this same admir- 
able scheme of half time in school and half time at work, 
only on a higher scale. The University students pur- 
suing the industrial courses are in attendance in their 
classrooms during one week and in the great establish- 
ments practicing their chosen profession during the next. 

The entire scheme of schooling as applied in Cincinnati 
is most admirable in that it merges the school and common 
life in one continuous, unbroken movement. There is 
not the usual shock of going from the theoretic atmosphere 
of the school to the new and untried world of practice. 
The growing youth is never conscious of the time when he 
is actually passing from one to the other, because here 
they are made integral parts of one great life unit. 

Schooling the Boy by Mail 

It is the theory of this volume that no youth should be 
permitted to enter upon a vocation without his first hav- 
ing been given every possible advantage of schooling. 
If one form of institution is not found available, then 
the entire list of possible ones should be carefully con- 
sidered with the hope of finding one to suit the case. The 
question is often asked, "Does education pay ?" In case 
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of an earnest seeker after knowledge, the answer may al- 
ways be made positively in the affirmative. If it is merely 
the parent who desires the education for the boy and the 
boy does not become interested for his own sake, then of 
course the outcome may be uncertain. This may be 
added, however, that there is always some kind of school- 
ing in which the boy of common intelligence may be led 
to take a vital interest. The chief problem is at times 
that of finding the right school. 

There are now several correspondence schools which 
serve admirably the educational needs of certain classes 
of persons. For example, one of the list of these, the 
International Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, makes a practice of "Teaching employed persons 
the science of their trades or professions ; preparing mis- 
placed and dissatisfied people for congenial or better- 
paying work; giving young unemployed persons the 
training necessary to enable them to start at good sala- 
ries in chosen vocations." One distinctive virtue of these 
correspondence schools is the individual character of the 
instruction and the advantage of being permitted to ad- 
vance in the work as home and employment conditions 
will allow. These schools are numbering thousands 
among their trained patrons and graduates. By means 
of them, young men and youths in all parts of the country 
are receiving the theoretical and cultural instruction neces- 
sary for advancement to places of profit and trust and 
for enabling them to do their part in the world's civic and 
social improvement. 

Textbooks and all other necessary equipments are 
provided for the schools of correspondence. In addition 
to those at Scranton there may be mentioned the American 
School of Correspondence of Chicago ; the International 
Typographical Union Course of Chicago; The Union 
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Pacific Educational Bureau of [Information of Omaha; 
The School of Railway Signaling, Utica, N.Y. 

Help through the College Extension 

For a long time some of the larger educational institu- 
tions have been offering correspondence work in courses 
of college rank. But very recently there has been a 
decided tendency to attempt to take the college down 
among the common people through the medium of the 
so-called extension courses. Perhaps the University of 
Wisconsin has been the pioneer in doing creditable corre- 
spondence work of a vocational-training character. By 
the provisions of the plan the university instructor co- 
operates with the manufacturer in the establishment of 
a correspondence school among the employees. The in- 
structor also visits the shops often enough to outline the 
work in the presence of the pupils and to enable them to 
prepare their papers intelligently before sending them in 
for correction. A small tuition fee is charged, but the 
instruction given is very helpful in stimulating an interest 
in promotion and in giving preparation therefor. 

Send to the Agricultural Colleges 

The father of any reasonably well-trained youth will 
most probably find a course in the agricultural college 
a most profitable investment. As organized to-day there 
are two somewhat different types of the state or land- 
grant colleges — the one which constitutes a division of 
the state university, and the one which stands as a sepa- 
rate institution having its own place and equipment. In 
either type, the young man of practical interest may find 
a variety of courses suited to preparing him for success 
in a vocational life. 

Agriculture, stock raising, gardening, and fruit grow- 
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ing are the chief of the great basic industries of the world. 
If the growing boy possesses a native interest in one of 
these great trunk lines of human industry and can have 
the benefits of a four-year course of training in that spe- 
cialty his success in life is as fully insured as any provision 
of man can possibly make it. The tremendous advantage 
of this type of course to certain classes of young men is 
the marked industrial feature. Where the scheme of 
instruction is rightly arranged, the theoretical, the practi- 
cal, and the so-called cultural subjects are so woven to- 
gether as to further the fullest possible rounding out of 
all the best latent abilities of the student. 

The question will arise, Can the city-bred boy be put 
through the agricultural college with sufficient advantage 
to allow for his entering one of the great agricultural 
pursuits ? Our answer is that such has been done many 
times, hundreds of times, and is now in progress in every 
such school in the country. The industrial part of the 
course is extensive and practical. The experimental 
farms give every opportunity necessary for close obser- 
vation of the work and for participation in it. Now, while 
it may be hazardous for the city man to move to the farm 
with the purpose of its successful management, his son 
may go thence by way of a four-year course in the agri- 
cultural college and make a permanent success of the 
undertaking. It is found that the city-bred boy, in taking 
the agricultural college course, is more inclined to become 
a specialist in some division of the work than he is to 
become a general farmer and stock raiser. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



GETTING STARTED IN BUSINESS 

"If I had $1000, my fortune would be made," said a 
young man twenty-six years of age in conversation with 
two other men. His statement was occasioned by the 
sudden occurrence of a vacancy in a profitable flouring 
mill located in one of the wheat-growing states. The 
place was open to a young man of certain qualifications, 
which this speaker had, but it carried with it the cash in- 
vestment of $1000 in the stock of the company. The rule 
of the company made the stock — or at least ten shares 
of that held by the incumbent of this position — go with 
the place, and it was then paying an annual dividend of 
more than 10 per cent, with prospects of doing better. 
But the young traveling salesman — for such he was, 
carrying Millers' supplies — lacked nearly all of having 
the $1000. His salary had been good, but, being single 
and having no one dependent upon him, he spent as he 
went, and, as he put it, "always had a good time." 

Saving the First $1000 

It is said that by the time a young man has saved his 
first $1000 out of his actual earnings, he has accumulated 
enough financial caution and judgment to venture into 
a business of his own. But how to get this difficult start, 
that is the big question. Yes, the young man who is 
clean and honorable in his conduct and who has saved 
his first $1000 out of his earnings is certainly thereby 
well advanced on the way toward a successful caxsRst* 

m 
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He will usually prove to be a better "catch" for the right- 
minded young woman than the young man with a start 
of $1000 of inherited money and of uncertain ability to 
save. 

Getting a financial start in life is no easy matter for 
the average youth, but it always proves less difficult than 
anticipated to the one who goes at the task in the right 
way. Of all these who have related to the author their 
method of saving the first $1000, Mr. J. C. B , a suc- 
cessful hardware merchant in a town of 5000 has given the 
most suggestive account, as follows : — 

At twenty-one years of age he was alone in the world 
without either money or home. At that time there en- 
tered his mind a peculiar resolution, which he said over 
many times to himself. "I am going to work at whatever 
I can get and save half my salary, no matter how little 
I get." The determination worked like a charm. 

The first year Mr. B worked on a farm for $25 per 

month and his board. By staying away from town he 
banked $125 out of his $300. The second year he found 
employment as clerk in a grocery store at $40 per month 
and saved $240 of his salary almost to the dollar. The 
third year he secured a position in his present place of 
business and under his present partner at $60 per month. 
At the end of two years here he had saved $700 more and 
had in the bank $1065, together with some accrued in- 
terest on it at 4 per cent time deposit. 

In the hardware store Mr. B found his true affinity 

by way of a life work. His employer realized this and 
took the young man's savings in exchange for a share in 
the business. To make a long story short, this young man 
at thirty-six years of age had a half interest in the thrifty 
hardware store, was married to a good wife, — worth a 
million to any young man, — and had a year-old boy (an- 
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other million). Their cottage home was comfortable and 
was paid for. 

If we may now speak in condensed terms, this is Mr. 

B 's recipe for saving the first $1000 : Be decent and 

honorable. Work hard and faithfully. Find the occu- 
pation you love to follow and stick to it. Put one half 
your wages in the bank monthly and live on the balance, 
no matter how much self-denial there may be involved. 

Choosing the Right Business 

There is a peculiar form of deception against which 
the young man about to enter business for himself is 
especially warned, and that is the appearance of ease 
with which some well-established affair is carried on suc- 
cessfully. The young man with his first savings to invest 
in a business of his own has been an assistant floor manager 
in a large dry goods establishment, but is tired of this 
line of work, after ten years of application to it, and de- 
cides to emulate a young friend who has established a 
successful typewriter agency in a distant city. The new 
business is undertaken with much enthusiasm and hope 
of profit. The equipment is secured through buying out 
another man, who also carries a small line of special office 
fixtures. But the profits soon cease to come in, although 
his predecessor made a most creditable showing, consider- 
ing the small amount of capital involved. Three years 
later the young adventurer had a bankrupt stock to let 
go of and a thousand-dollar investment in experience to 
his credit. Fortunately his old employer took him back 
at a reduced salary. 

So the story of failure because of lack of knowledge of 

the details of the business might be repeated in a thousand 

instances. Energy and enthusiasm are assets, the choice 

of a business which one is specially fond of is indi&^fcsafcJs&,> 
• T 
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but even with both of these in his favor, one can scarcely 
hope to succeed in a strange, new line of financial venture. 

Taking over Father's Business 

In theory it is better for a young man to serve a sort of 
apprenticeship in the business in which he expects to en- 
gage so as to come into touch with all the details thereof. 
This is sometimes impracticable, however. The ablest 
dry goods merchant is probably the one who grew up in 
the business, and the most successful nurseryman the 
one who has spent all his life handling plants and trees. 
However, there is a peculiar condition to be considered 
here. The young man who grows up with a business is 
often strangely unfamiliar with it and fails of success after 
the older management has turned it over to him. Lack 
of genuine interest is the most common cause. The son 
has simply inherited the wrong business and has not the 
indispensable advantage of fondness and enthusiasm. 

On this point we cannot be mistaken ; namely, that it is 
better to take up at, say, twenty-one years of age a line 
of new business in which one finds deep pleasure and satis- 
faction of work than to attempt to succeed with an in- 
herited business with which he has had a lifelong acquaint- 
ance and yet without fondness. "Where the heart is, 
there will the treasure be also," is as sound a business 
maxim as was ever uttered. We have here, then, a clear 
suggestion as to whether or not the boy should succeed 
to the business of his father. No amount of sentiment, 
and no force of persuasion on the latter's part, should be 
allowed to do violence to the instinctive desire of the 
younger man. Far better were it to sell off the old place, 
business and all, and follow the youth if need be to 
some far distant clime, where he will enthusiastically 
throw his whole life into a new work, than to compel 
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him to shoulder responsibilities for which he has an aver- 
sion. 

To be sure, the son may be filled with airy dreams as 
to what he can do and become. He may imagine some 
untried business to be what it distinctively is not. But 
he is on the right track, when he is seeking for an " affin- 
ity" in the business world, and he should at least be fol- 
lowed cautiously. Let him try out his new schemes, 
you keeping a firm hand on the heavy purse strings, to 
be sure, and thus slowly bring him to the place which he 
is best fitted for. 

Wild Oats in Business 

There is a story of two youths who went out far from 
home in quest of a hidden treasure. Long and persistently 
they searched over mountains and in caverns, now dig- 
ging deep in the earth and now moving heavy stones and 
debris, but without the reward of even a particle of 
gold. Meanwhile the father of the young men, who 
was a pioneer, had moved his place of residence from a 
rough woodland to a point a hundred miles away in a new 
fertile lowland. After months of fruitless prospecting, 
the boys came back somewhat downcast, but with the 
benefit of having had some of their airy dreams exploded. 
"I have met a man who states positively that the treasure 
lies buried in this valley," said the father. "And there 
is only the necessity of digging for it. Let us plow up 
every inch of the ground and see what we get." 

So the youths went to work with a will, plowing care- 
fully and deep until every foot of the land was turned, 
but no treasure appeared. "Now," said the older one, 
"let us not be outdone. It is the autumn time ; we will 
seed this ground to wheat and at least try to get something 
for our labor J" They did so and awaited the harvest* 
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and behold, a rich treasure of golden grain was the gener- 
ous reward. Better than all, the boys had found a richer 
treasure; namely, the delight of applying themselves to 
an arduous task, the joy of first giving a full measure of 
faithful service in order that they might receive a reward 
of merit. 

So it is ever with youth, we cannot scold young men out 
of their airy visions and vagaries, but we can follow in the 
rear and in many indirect ways bring about the disillusion- 
ment. Even in the beginning of business the enthusiastic 
youth must often be indulged in entering for a time, not 
too expensively, an untried field of effort in order that 
he may learn what it is not ! There is at times no other 
honest way of dealing with him. And, moreover, it can 
be shown that more than half of the business men who 
finally made good were compelled by natural force of 
circumstances to pass through an early period of uncer- 
tainty and floundering and failure. Thus the earnest 
young -man often learns true financial wisdom through 
his youthful blunders. But while so doing, he always needs 
a financial and spiritual adviser to stand back of him. 

A Temporary Business 

It is often advisable to have the young son take up 
some low-risk temporary work as a means of accumulating 
capital and wisdom for the final vocation. An agency 
of some kind is nearly always to be secured. If that of 
traveling salesman be the temporary effort, the chosen 
line should be as nearly as possible the same as that to be 
handled in the business to follow. But in order to succeed, 
the salesman must possess a native stock of that peculiar 
quality called "nerve." He must know how to meet 
men — how to work up a familiar acquaintance with 
them and how to talk encouragingly of their own business 
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as well as how to persuade them into buying his goods. 
He must also know how to meet defeat and brace himself 
for the next effort thereafter. The "blues" is the dis- 
ease that drives the majority of unsuccessful young travel- 
ing men off the road. 

In general, it may be said that the temporary business 
is helpful to the young man if it brings him three kinds 
of returns : (1) increasing familiarity with the calling to 
be entered upon later, (2) some accumulation of capital 
for that undertaking, and (3) a wider acquaintance with 
the ins and outs of the business world. If these three 
rudiments of future success attend his efforts, then he 
can afford to be satisfied with the slow and gradual approach 
to the permanent vocation. 

School Teaching as Business Training 

School teaching is an excellent preliminary vocation 
and serves as a stepping-stone into many a substantial 
business calling. And few are ready to admit that the 
profession of teaching suffers at all seriously because of 
its being so used. There is something about the work of 
training the young in the schoolroom that inspires one 
to do and to be his best. Children are so full of hope, of 
promise, of appeal for deserved help and guidance. They 
throw the teacher constantly upon his native resources 
and literally force him either to acquire self-reliance or 
to discontinue the work. 

It would be a charming thing in many respects if every 
young man could spend a term or two in the schoolroom 
before beginning business elsewhere; but, of course, not 
every young person really feels the call to teach. There- 
fore, some would do violence to the needs of the pupils. 
But what is meant here is this: Every young business 
man would be greatly benefited as such could he have a 
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period of experience in ministering unto the requirements 
of childhood. He would thus become better morally 
and spiritually, as well as enriched in human sympathy, 
and would acquire such a stock of knowledge about the 
ways of men as would render future business success 
much more probable. 

The profession of teaching would suffer through such a 
scheme, some would say. Possibly so, but this contention 
is not yet proved. There is probably to-day more poor 
work being done in the schoolroom by middle-age and older 
men who have grown stale in the profession of teaching 
than is being done by the young school keepers who are 
more or less consciously preparing for some other calling. 

Investing the Savings 

Time after time a young man has gone upon the shoals 
financially because of impatience in getting ahead. Of 
course, we need waste no space in warning youth against 
pure gambling. Such a reckless practice is engaged in 
only by the more foolhardy. But the near-gambling — 
the wild schemes of speculation and getting rich quick — 
these often entice the youth of comparatively honest pur- 
poses and separate him from his hard-earned cash. The 
post office department at Washington has just announced 
that innocent and gullible persons have been defrauded 
out of more than a million dollars during the year past 
through misuse of the mail service by criminal schemers. 
Fortunately some of the states are enacting laws to pre- 
vent the operation of fraudulent concerns. Kansas, for 
example, has a so-called "blue-sky" law which has at- 
tracted nation-wide interest and which forbids stock-pro- 
motion companies and others of the kind from transacting 
business in the state without having first submitted its 
claims and methods to a critical state commission. 
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The first principle of investment of savings for the young 
man to observe is that of the soundness of the business or 
securities invested in. Any concern that pretends to 
return more than a current rate of interest needs to be 
carefully considered before investing. As a rule, recently 
organized stock and promotion companies and especially 
under out-of-town control are to be avoided. Often such 
organizations will pay a handsome fictitious dividend out 
of the capital stock itself in order to catch the unwary. 
Has the business gone through its crisis and settled down 
to steady progress? If so and the income is still high, 
there will be no need of agents in the field soliciting stock 
purchasers. On the other hand, there will be a waiting 
list of persons who hope to purchase the first of the stock 
that may be had. The shares of stock in any concern 
whatever, if offered by solicitors, are a reckless invest- 
ment for any young business man and should never be 
taken by him unless he feels certain of having so much in 
cash to throw away in a risk. Practically all mining 
schemes come within this class. 

Real estate investments — at times — may be made 
wherein the profits are larger than the current rate of 
interest. But such can safely be taken only on a basis 
of actual money-earning value. Cheap land or town 
property — where conditions are new and steadily im- 
proving and where values have not yet become fictitious 
— may be taken as a fairly sane investment. But when- 
ever there is a real estate "boom" in progress, be wary; 
for then even some of the wise ones lose their heads and 
their cash. 

A young man thirty-one years of age has just moved to 
town with his wife and three children, settling in a very 
modest rented home and taking a position as clerk 
in a shoe store at $75 per month. Six years ago 
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he owned a cottage in a larger place and had $2400 
ahead with which he was about to open a small shoe 
business of his own in some country town. But the real 
estate craze caught him. The neighbors all around him 
were making quick returns of 25 to 40 per cent, on 
their investments, by laying out and selling lots. The 
young merchant was drawn in just for a trial. Sure 
enough, the $600 paid for a vacant lot brought him 
back $800 — minus a small fee — in less than two 
months. It looked like easy money and so the bal- 
ance of the savings went for more city lots, some of which 
were soon sold at the same good gain. Then there came 
a time which the real estate agents called the "dull season." 
"Things would pick up again soon with better business 
than ever." The remainder of the story has already been 
implied. The bubble burst and left the young dealer 
with his real estate as his only possession — bought at 
five times its actual value and mortgaged at twice 
its market price five years hence. The story is an old 
one, and thousands of young men can testify as to its 
stinging truth. 

No Room for a List 

The brief space available for this discussion will not 
allow for giving an extended list of possible business in- 
vestments for young men, even if the author were a safe 
adviser in respect to them. The chief purpose here is 
to admonish in behalf of caution and slow advancement 
on the part of the young investor. There are old and 
well-established securities that will bear the clearest 
scrutiny on the part of experts and pay a good current 
rate of interest. These may and should be patronized 
while the youth is accumulating enough to give him a 
start for himself. 
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Begin at the Bottom 

"You ask me why so many young men fail in business 
to-day ? I will give you one reason. It is unwillingness 
to begin at the bottom. The failures are often made by 
those who invest in high-priced luxuries the money that 
ought to be going into the business while the business 
is getting established. For example, a young business 
man of this town actually came to me and wanted to 
mortgage his home to get money for investing in an auto- 
mobile. His newly established business is doing very 
well, but he already has heavy obligations to meet in the 
future and will need every dollar that can be saved. I 
talked him out of his wild scheme." Such were the words 
of the acting head of a prosperous banking house, and they 
were words of wisdom and truth. 

Only the wise parents of the young man beginning busi- 
ness realize how difficult it often is to induce the youth to 
live modestly and well within his income as a profitable 
sacrifice for the future. And only those who have suc- 
ceeded in the undertaking realize the soundness of such 
conservatism for youth. The extreme pressure in the 
social world; the hurtful, soul-destroying practice of 
keeping up outward appearances at any cost; the expen- 
sive "whirls" and "thrills"; the insistence that "Every- 
body is doing it," — these are the subtle forces that tend 
to break down strong resolutions and make young men go 
at a faster gait than their small purses and good morals 
can stand. 

The Happy Mean in Saving 

There is no greater difficulty in the matter of laying 
by something for the future than that of striking a happy 
mean. This is sometimes called a profligate age. It is 
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said that a very large proportion of the modern families 
are living from hand to mouth — that the typical family 
head has a reasonably good income, but that it all goes 
into the weekly expense bill and for keeping up the in- 
surance. 

The other extreme is perhaps as bad. Some one has 
told the story of a family who pinched and starved 
and saved, banking every possible cent and living in a 
little cramped house during the growing years of the chil- 
dren. This with the idea that some time there would be 
enough accumulated to build a fine big house, and then all 
would be happy. At last the glad day came. The big 
house was duly built and the old folks moved in. But 
where were the romping children ? Manhood and woman- 
hood had called them, poorly prepared, out into the world 
to face the stern duties of life. And then the aged parents 
sat down alone in the big, new house and sighed for those 
good old days when they were all so happy in that little 
home with the joyous children around them. 

Is there a happy mean between these two extremes of 
profligacy and penuriousness ? Some say that there is, 
that there is greatest joy in keeping up an even balance 
between spending and saving. Singularly enough, the 
mother is often the most competent member of the family 
in undertaking this task. The experience of a grocery 
salesman may well serve as an object lesson. "This is 
my last week on the road, and I am mighty glad to quit," 
said he. "Twenty years is long enough for me. The 
first of the month I take charge of a grocery store of my 
own in the home town. The store rightfully belongs to 
my wife. When we were married sixteen years ago, I 
was not saving a cent, but she insisted on laying by some 
of my salary from the first, and I was glad to let her do it. 
Besides taking care of our four children, now ranging in 
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age from ten to fifteen, she has found time to plan and 
manage the household affairs. I was skeptical about her 
scheme at first, but she proved its worth." 

A summarized account of this interesting home building 
plan shows the following essential details : — 

The income was carefully divided into four parts: 
(1) so much for actual living expenses ; (£) so much for 
incidentals; (3) so much for a savings account; (4) so 
much for luxuries. Even the children took up with the 
plan and learned to help carry out its provisions. One 
virtue of the system was that it tended to keep the living 
expenses within the limits of reason — not too extrava- 
gant and not too penurious. Another was the practice 
it gave in testing the real value and serviceableness of 
every article bought. If there was anything left in the 
incidental fund, it was thrown into the savings fund. 
The "luxury fund" was always the first to suffer a short- 
age ; the living expense fund was of course the last. As 
a matter of fact, the savings account scarcely every suf- 
fered, while it kept going into the bank and from there 
into a conservative interest-bearing investment. 

First be a Good Servant 

There is nothing that better gives assurance of the future 
business success of the young man than his willingness to 
serve his employer with faithfulness and to the best of his 
ability. The following account may assist some parent 
adviser and the young son as well in gaining a helpful 
suggestion about the value of honest service : — 

"For years I employed the cheapest farm help obtain- 
able as a supposed means of profit," said a paid-up owner 
of a 260-acre farm. "Five years ago I determined to 
revise this method and watch my book returns as was my 
custom. So I advertised for an expert farm foreman, not 
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a mere hired man. This method brought three applicants 
of unusual promise. I employed one of these at an advance 
of $10 per month over former wages. 

"This man proved a remarkably good investment. As 
I estimated the returns, he made the place pay me one 
dollar per day more than the next best man ever in my 
employ in the farm. And how so ? you ask. (1) He con- 
tinued to take a pride in his work and in the confidence 
I imposed in him as a competent foreman. (2) He re- 
fused to slight his work in the interest of rushing things 
through and making a big, rough showing. (3) He knew 
the business, having taken a two-winter short course at 
the State Agricultural College. (4) He saved more than 
half his own wages, depositing a certain fixed sum in the 
bank at the end of each month. 

"What seems surprising to me now is the fact of my 
stupidity in not thinking of this better method sooner. 
How many farmers are trying to get something for nothing 
through the employment of cheap help and at the lowest 
possible wages. But as a matter of fact, they are getting 
nothing for something. In addition to the actual money 
gain from the work of this foreman, I knew he would do 
the work better when I was absent than when I was present 
directing him. I knew that he would render a fair return, 
would waste little or nothing, and that he would plant and 
tend the crops at the right time and by modern methods. 

"Now, the fifth year of our contract is nearly finished. 
My competent foreman has saved something every month 
during the period and is about to buy a sixty-acre farm 
of his own near me — part cash and part time. Will he 
do as well farming on his own account ? Yes, and better. 
Also, he will make a most desirable neighbor, for the signs 
indicate that a worthy daughter of a thrifty farmer five 
miles away will soon come to share his joys and sorrows. 
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Where can I find another such young man at the age of 
twenty-three years and again fill the place so acceptably ? " 

If farmers would unite in this matter; that is, seek a 
better grade of farm help, pay proportionately more for it, 
and drop the old term "hired man" for a more euphoni- 
ous one like "farm foreman," would not that constitute 
a stride in the direction of greater thrift? Would not 
such a uniform movement naturally attract a better class 
of help and assist in raising farm work to its proper dig- 
nity ? And could not this same principle be applied with 
profit to both in case of the employer and his help in any 
other line of business ? 

Matrimony as a Business Venture 

Every honest-minded young man facing for the first 
time the business world at least secretly harbors the thought 
of marrying and settling down. But when ? How much 
is required to support a wife ? Have I the right to ask a 
young woman to enter a life partnership with me on such 
a small capital ? These are some of the questions that 
stir honest young men's souls more deeply than those of 
finance. There is almost no reply that fits in general. 
If the man in the case is honest, upright, frugal, willing 
to start with small beginnings, and to live modestly with- 
in his means, he may profitably marry a young woman of 
like prime qualities on very small accumulated capital, and 
the whole way of life opens up like a charm. Ten thou- 
sand times has this method succeeded in the past and ten 
thousand times more will it succeed in the future. The 
backbone of the nation is constructed out of such noble men 
and women as these. May their numbers ever increase. 

The author has no patience with the foolish notions of 
so many young bachelors of to-day who are resolving to 
remain single because of inability to accumulate enough 
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capital on which to "support" a wife. Written out in 
full, this theory of getting a wife means that such a life 
companion is to be regarded merely as an expensive 
luxury — a costly ornament and a high-priced plaything 
in one. It means that instead of being a true helper and a 
full partner in the effort and the sacrifice necessary for 
building up a home the young woman is to be initiated into 
the most luxurious living place within the reach of the 
young man's means, and there to abide as a butterfly, a 
spendthrift, while he struggles on to keep up the family 
income and to support the false social standards already 
set by both. This is the pace that bankrupts young 
business men, that robs the true home of its sweet, simple 
contentment and that cuts down the numbers and the 
character of the generation yet unborn. 

Yes, if the young man is sober, honest, industrious, 
frugal, and otherwise high-minded, as suggested above; 
if he has a permanent business, with a small, steady in- 
come and prospects of even slow improvement ; if he has 
won the heart of a young woman of like mind and charac- 
ter as himself ; let them start out on the journey together 
comparatively young and that with every possible en- 
couragement and blessing. Their prospects of a happy, 
useful life is far better than that of the young pair who have 
mortgaged their unestablished business, and their souls 
as well, in order to make a part payment on an automo- 
bile and to indulge in the dizzy thrills that canker the 
hearts of the idle leisure class. 

The true home maker will be happiest only when she 
can be such indeed, when she can lend her mind and heart 
to the sacrificial acts necessary for making the home the 
abiding place of heavenly love. This old-fashioned way 
is the way of sacrifice, but it is the way that leadeth unto 
Life ; — and few enough are they that enter therein. 
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THE PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 

"Morals was an elective in the college where I attended 
and I didn't take it," said a young man who possessed 
an aptitude for mixing fun and philosophy. Civic right- 
eousness is a thing to be sought through training in prac- 
tically the same way as one would seek mastery in mathe- 
matics, that is, by means of thorough instruction and 
practice. How many of us realize this? Although ad- 
mitting that we desire this quality of civic helpfulness in 
all, do we not leave the matter of its development and 
practice to mere personal choice of the youth and to 
chance occasion ? 

A Better Course in Civics Needed 

Until very recent times we left the business of govern- 
ment to those who chanced to find enjoyment and profit 
in the game of politics. The professional politician was 
by far more numerous than the statesman. His chief 
purpose was that of advancing himself or some selfish, 
organized money interest, and his chief method was that 
of bidding for the votes of the masses by the use of a thin 
veneer of patriotism. 

But a new type of statesman is now the order of the day, 
a statesman who will serve his own and the people's in- 
terests equally; a man whose private life is worthy of 
emulation and whose public life may at all times be open 
to public scrutiny; a man whose appointment may be 
subject to recall by the people. But this fine-spun theory 
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of a better and purer democracy cannot be instituted in a 
day. Rather it will require a generation. Before its 
best meanings can be realized a new crop of voters will 
have to be grown — a generation of young men with a 
new sense of civic responsibility. And these young men 
will be different from their forefathers in their political 
belief and practice only because somebody carefully taught 
them a different code of political ethics. 

What is Organized Society? 

Before beginning to lead the boy out upon the better 
civic highway, his trainer will be required to do some 
thinking on the subject at the head of this paragraph. 
Is society an organization of greed and selfishness? Or 
is it one intended for the mutual protection and benefit 
of all ? It will make a tremendous difference in the future 
life of the boy which of these two opposing theories of the 
subject be the more acceptable to his moral and spiritual 
advisers. The first-named theory has had a somewhat 
general support during past times among the unthinking 
classes, but those who have studied the questions of 
government more deeply and have slowly matured their 
conclusions are practically all agreed on the last-named 
theory as being the preferable one. 

But suppose we leave the youth to find for himself as 
best he can just what the state is and what government 
means. Ought we not to realize at once the hazardous 
risk involved in such loose methods of instruction ? Self- 
ishness dawns in the individual much earlier than un- 
selfishness. Boys naturally manifest the former trait in a 
marked degree and can acquire the latter only through a 
series of experiences intelligently provided for them. The 
first serious obstacle which the boy meets in life is the 
clash of authority between his own will and that of his 
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trainer. He desires to do something not regarded as best 
for him and is hindered. Now, he naturally shows im- 
patience and often believes that he is wronged in this mat- 
ter, not being able to see the other side of the case. So, 
where there are two or more together, small boys who have 
come into sharp contact with the authority of the home 
and the law will talk their troubles over together and plot 
against this supposed arbitrary rule. 

The First Lesson of Obedience 

In order to lead any normal youth out upon a high plane 
of conduct, there must be an early beginning in the form 
of a requirement of strict obedience to the reasonable re- 
quests of his parents. Now, while many sharp and deci- 
sive but gentle commands must be given the boy with 
little or no explanation as to why they should be executed, 
there will be frequently the necessity of justifying such 
commands by means of the fullest possible explanation. 
The child has a sense of justice to be dealt with and this 
instinctive disposition should be done violence to with 
extreme caution. 

The word of command to the boy, therefore, is often 
best executed if followed by a word of explanation. Give 
him to understand that people all around him are hard at 
work, that they are doing many things, not especially 
because they desire to, but because they feel the necessity 
of doing so. Give the young son to understand that 
somebody must work in order that all may have food 
clothing, homes, and the like. And then appeal to his 
sense of justice and right, putting to him in ways that he 
can understand the questions that ask if he too ought not 
to buckle in and help, doing his little part to earn these 
fundamental necessities and comforts. 

Thus we arouse not only a juvenile sense of justice, but 
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also a sense of personal responsibility. If left to run at 
large and find out in the old-fashioned careless way his 
true relation to the state, the home, and other institutions, 
there is too much danger of the boy's becoming in some 
degree an anarchist. It is both astonishing and startling 
to the one who makes careful inquiry about the matter 
when he finds out how many grown men there are in the 
country who seem to be acting upon the belief that the 
world owes them a living and that they are obligated in 
obtaining this living only to the extent of keeping out- 
side of the clutches of the law. But what we desire in 
view of the finished product of character training is that 
the youth may take as his motto something like this: 
The world owes me a living, but I also owe the world the 
fullest possible measure of honest effort in payment for 
that living. 

The Boy and the Policeman 

Probably the first genuine enemy of the small boy — 
if he is at all inclined to divide the people into those who 
are for him and those who are against him — is the police- 
man. He sees this officer of the law armed with a club, 
driving men and boys out of forbidden places and off to 
jails or police courts. Some boys who have been brought 
into court come back with exaggerated stories about how 
roughly the policemen handled them and how unfairly 
he attempted to have them prosecuted for some trivial 
affair. Hence arises the juvenile plot against the law and 
its officers, and hence at length originates the boy gang 
with its program of misdemeanors, evasions of the law, 
and the final spirit of defiance. The ordinary boy is 
exceedingly fond of his gang and gladly obeys its rules of 
government. But the essence of the gang spirit is socia- 
bility and not criminality, and the best means of dealing 



Fig. 32. — Every line in his little face is suggestive of cruel mistreat- 
ment. The factory owner for whom he worked was also mayor of 
the town. 




Fig. 33. — This baby cotton mill doffer spent the long, tedious days in 
this dark prison. The factory owner trained him to say, " I am 12," as 
a means of complying with the letter of the law. 

PLATE XXIX. 
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with such juvenile organizations is probably that of trans- 
forming it rather than that of breaking it up. 

Policemen unfortunately are often chosen merely be- 
cause of a quality of physical strength and bigness. Many 
times they are men of low intellect and brutish disposition, 
and most usually they are lacking a genuine sympathy 
with young life. Almost without exception they hate 
the boy gang and attempt to break it up by means of 
threats and rough treatment. It is hoped that the time 
will come when well-trained, highly educated men will 
see fit to take positions on the police force of our cities. 
The author believes this to be a position to which right- 
minded college graduates might reasonably be appointed. 
Broad training and culture, wide acquaintance with hu- 
man conduct, a deep and refined interest into the nature of 
juvenile life — these are some of the qualities which every 
police officer should possess and that with little regard 
for his mere stature or avoirdupois. The police officer 
should rank in intellect and morals with the school-teacher 
and should cooperate with the latter in so far as his work 
touches the conduct of boys and youths. 

But we must meet conditions as they are and not as we 
should like them to be. So, it will be necessary to take 
up with the boy the question of why there should be such 
an officer as a policeman. 

The First Conceptions op Government 

For the sake of justifying the rule and reign of the 
police officer in the mind of the young son, we shall prob- 
ably have to begin by presenting the truth that police- 
men are intended first of all to catch wicked criminals 
who would murder, and steal, and despoil our homes. 
The question of who appoints the policeman and pays him 
his salary will naturally arise in the boy's mind and should 
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be met with a very small presentation of the beginning 
of municipal government. There are not only police- 
men, but there are aldermen and judges to be employed 
and paid, and all the people who have property must 
unite in raising the necessary expense to support these 
officers in their work. Then the young citizen may be 
led on to a consideration of other municipal officers. 
There are schools and libraries to support; also parks 
and playgrounds, pavements, sewers, bridges, and the 
like to be constructed. The streets must be lighted and 
kept clean. 

Bring all the foregoing to the attention of the youth 
as occasion may allow. Make him to understand as best 
he can the fact that he lives in an organized society, that 
many persons must be employed to protect and to im- 
prove the community, to care for municipal property, 
to conduct the schools, to construct the streets, parks, 
and the like. Show him that many men may be seen 
at work at these various municipal duties and that all 
good people are naturally and mutually interested. 
Leave with him the thought that all worthy persons are 
pulling together with the ideal of making the home city 
or community a better and happier place of abode. If 
the parent chances to be himself a property owner, the 
elementary lesson in civic duty will be made more impres- 
sive if the boy have it explained to him just how much 
this property is contributing by way of a municipal tax 
to help support the home government. 

The end of all this boy teaching will be the recogni- 
tion* on the learner's part that government is not a neces- 
sary evil, but rather a necessary mode of organizing society 
for the mutual benefit of all classes — that good govern- 
ment is a high ideal for which every worthy citizen works, 
and that taxation, and the other general duties of citi- 
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zenship, are not to be regarded as burdens, but rather as 
privileges and opportunities whereby every one may con- 
tribute his part toward the actualization of the higher 
civic ideals. 

Starting with the School 

In many cases the parent will find it more opportune 
to begin his lesson on local government with some affair 
that arises in the school rather than in the street and in 
relation to the policeman. It may be that the boy has 
in a certain instance felt the sting of the teacher's threat. 
The instruction will be imparted in the same general 
way as heretofore outlined. It will be made clear to the 
boy that somebody at the school must be in authority 
over the children ; that the teacher is merely the appointed 
servant of the school board, and is in duty bound to carry 
out their wishes and execute the laws of the school ; that 
the members of the board are simply a body of persons 
chosen by the people themselves and by them delegated 
with certain authority pertaining to the management of 
the school. 

Now, talk over with the boy what would happen if there 
were no one in authority at the school, what if every one 
were allowed to try to do as he pleased ; and call his at- 
tention to the reign of juvenile anarchy and confusion that 
would 'probably follow. Let him know that what he 
thought the teacher was wrongfully preventing him from 
doing was probably a deed tending to entail wrong upon 
some one else and thus, if possible, reveal to him his own r 
selfishness. You want him to go back to the school, not 
intending to obey the discipline because he must, but 
resolving to conform to it because of its apparent necessity 
as a means of dealing fairly with all. Thus you relate 
his selfish interests and desires with the well-being of the 
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other members of the school society, and impart your 
first genuine lesson of civic duty and righteousness. 

The Parent-Teacher Association 

As a means of inculcating civic duty in the mind of the 
young son, the parent will often find it most helpful to 
unite with the local parent-teacher association. This 
sort of club is now being organized widely throughout the 
United States and in some foreign lands. Among its best 
ideals is that of civic helpfulness. In a spirit of coopera- 
tion the parents and teachers come together on stated 
occasions to discuss matters of mutual interest touching 
the conduct of the children. By consulting a large number 
of these programs, we are led to the conclusion that morals 
and civic duties constitute the majority of the juvenile 
issues raised at the meetings. Here the two cooperating 
elements, the parents and the teachers, agree upon many 
a rule of conduct for the young, so that as a result the 
boy is not told to do one thing in the school and urged to 
do an opposite thing in the home. As a further result, 
and one of even greater consequence, the young learner is 
made to feel that the school and the home are really one, 
or at least closely related parts of a general organization 
of all the people in their onward movement toward higher 
and better things. 

Citizenship can never be successfully taught in the school 
alone, or in the home alone. But whenever these two 
great institutions unite upon a mutual program or policy 
for the conduct of the child, the latter is certain to reap 
most helpful benefits therefrom. There is perhaps no 
better way for the parent to deprive himself of his prejudice 
against the workings of the school, than for him to be- 
come a member of the cooperative society under dis- 
cussion. Almost unconsciously the well-meaning father 
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or mother sows the first seeds of anarchy or disrespect for 
law in dealing with some minor matter growing out of the 
school government. The teacher likewise is prone to 
make some kind of blunder because of lack of intimate 
knowledge of the home life of her pupils. For example, 
she requires strictly that every boy appear in the ranks 
on time at the beginning of school and that whenever one 
is tardy he shall bring a full written explanation of the 
cause thereof. Now, possibly this strict requirement 
works not a little injustice in many a busy home. The 
pressure of hurry and work in the majority of homes at 
morning while the children are being prepared for school 
is tremendous. It may be a well-nigh physical impossi- 
bility for the very busy mother to comply with all the 
arbitrary requests of the teacher relative to the conduct 
of the boy. But after a brief series of meetings of parents 
and teachers, a policy of mutual helpfulness is worked 
out and closer intimacy between the school and the home 
results, while the growing boy reaps a very considerable 
civic benefit therefrom. 

The Larger Civic Duties 

After the youth has acquired some idea of the meaning 
and purpose of the local government — of how certain 
types of authority necessarily come to be delegated to 
such persons as policemen and school-teachers — he will 
begin to catch glimpses of government as being at its 
best an expression of the will of the people instead of 
being a game of the politicians. The next natural step 
for the youth is to think out his personal relationship to 
the furtherance of government affairs. And right here is 
the parting of the ways. Here is where the young man 
should have every opportunity to appreciate the remark- 
able difference between government as. organized ^ selfish- 
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ness and greed, and government as a compact among all 
the people and for the mutual welfare. 

This book bases its discussions on the theory — now 
well supported by substantial evidence — that nearly all 
criminals are not naturally born such, but made such by 
fault and omission in education and training. A marked 
omission in the training of those boys who afterwards 
became criminals is precisely that of which much was said 
above, the lessons in civic duty. Prison keepers who are 
at the same time students of human life tell us that the 
majority of convicts lack what might be called the in- 
stitutional sense. These underdeveloped men have never 
been made to realize that the state, the home, the school, 
and the church all exist as institutions aiming at — and in 
considerable measure achieving — the improvement of 
human society. And yet, the best meanings of this im- 
portant matter may be explained in such simple language 
that mere boys can understand them. 

Therefore, let the moral and civic instructor of the 
youth take advantage of every opportunity to explain 
the purposes of the great institutions to him. Criminals, 
untaught as regards such matters in boyhood, believe that 
the law is a sort of trap devised by the favored classes for 
catching and punishing those who interfere with their 
selfish pleasures. Boys may easily be shown that the law 
has been instituted to help all and to hinder only those 
who would interfere with public rights: Criminals are 
too prone to regard the public school as a place where 
certain favored ones are taught how to outwit the masses 
in the game of life. The young may be made to see that 
the school aims impartially to strengthen and benefit all in 
their efforts to learn how to become self-supporting and to 
lead an honest life ; and so with other great institutions — 
the hon\e r the church, and society. Their highest meanings 
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can be made to appeal to the generous approval and sup- 
port of the mere boy. 

The Sacredness op the Franchise 

The author was assured by a man who had every op- 
portunity to know the truth in regard to the matter that, 
in a state where a certain great moral issue was up for the 
decision of voters, there was a round million dollars spent 
at the polls as a means of defeating that issue. In speak- 
ing of the ignorant voters the informant said : "The price 
paid for votes was usually $5 each. The poor devils 
[the voters] needed the money and took it." 

So the first great duty of citizenship would seem to be 
that the voter realize the sacredness of the franchise. 
How can this lesson be taught to young boys so that they 
may never forget its meanings. Certain methods of 
civic training have proved effective. For example, it has 
been found helpful to encourage the young son in taking 
part in boy politics. The selection of leaders in their street 
affairs and their gang life, and the appointment of certain 
ones to carry out defined duties and to be the recipients 
of particular honors, will call for not a little youthful con- 
sideration and debate. Stay with the boy throughout all 
such stirring events and see that his mind is guided toward 
honest effort and helpful conclusions. And then this same 
youthful citizen will come home from school with the 
problems of school politics disturbing his thought and 
purpose. Now is the time to meet him on his own familiar 
ground and turn his efforts toward securing the most 
desirable ends. 

School and college politics does much to train the young 
of America for citizenship. The Roman youth was al- 
lowed to choose, among other things, the profession of 
politics. Unfortunately the pressure,of new subjects has 
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crowded out much of the best of this old-time training for 
citizenship, but the issues pertaining thereunto can still 
be met by the teacher and parent acting cooperatively. 
The teacher may provide that even small children organize 
themselves into classroom literary societies, and the 
parents may support the excellent discipline to be derived 
by offering home advice and counsel. 

"We had a big time electing our class officers," said a 
ten-year-old boy at the supper table one evening. "Some 

wanted to elect Lloyd B and the others wanted Harry 

H . The teacher allowed every one to speak. I told 

them Harry ought to be elected because he keeps up with 
his class even if he does have to do more work at home 
than any of the other boys." Thus at least one boy re- 
vealed the practice of a very commendable plan of training 
for citizenship. Continued direction of such a nature, by 
parents and teachers, will certainly tend to strengthen the 
moral purposes of boys and in times of temptation to come, 
make them more willing to vote for the right and lose than 
to vote for the wrong and win a tainted reward. 

Young Men can be taught to Vote 

Honesty and integrity are not so much matters of nat- 
ural inheritance as they are slow-going acquisitions. 
The well-rounded, worthy citizen is a made-up affair — a 
character actually constructed out of the performance of a 
thousand and one good practices and by virtue of the 
omission of as many undesirable ones. If parents could 
only realize the full meaning of this character-building 
situation, they would strive harder than they do to-day to 
meet the boy-training issues. 

High school youths can certainly be given an intelligent 
and patriotic approach to the franchise. Instance after 
instancy inay be brought to their attention of how the 
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corrupt use of the ballot defeats the good purposes of 
government. And time after time these same young 
men can be led aright while they actively participate in 
the play politics of the school, the home, and the social life. 
Again, let us suppose that an important local issue is 
coming up at an approaching election. Now, invite the 
sixteen-year-old into the circles where the matter is being 
discussed and if possible arouse his interest in the results. 
Call his attention to the newspaper discussions of the 
political issues of the day — such as he is best able to 
understand and help him to formulate an independent 
decision thereon. It does not matter so much whether or 
not the parent be wrong in his own political judgments. 
Is he seriously endeavoring to do the square thing by his 
conscience in relation to public affairs, and is he anxious 
to have his son go into the consideration of political 
questions with the same honesty of purpose ? 

The ignorant voter is the illiterate and uninformed voter, 
and he is probably such from lack of having had early train- 
ing for citizenship. There is much justification for the 
statement made by some wise student of human affairs 
that the youth may be so imbued with political justice as to 
preclude the possibility of his ever desecrating the franchise. 
His passionate fondness for fairness and civic righteousness 
will outweigh any personal preferment or pecuniary con- 
siderations that may be offered to corrupt his vote. 

But if the high ideal of citizenship is ever to prevail 
among the masses, there must be a fixed and resolute 
purpose in the minds of practically all who train the young 
to give positive practice and discipline in relation to matters 
that concern the state and the community. Good citizen- 
ship is only to a small extent born in the individual; it 
is largely made through the medium of well-defined per- 
sonal experiences. 
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Good Literature as a Civic Help 

The youth who is not slowly acquiring a sense of his 
responsibility to the community and the state very prob- 
ably has no access to reading matter suitable for stimulat- 
ing such an awakening. In addition to a local paper and a 
general news daily, if the former be not such, every boy 
should enjoy the benefits of one or more of the great 
magazines which discuss National and world politics, 
such as the World's Work, the Literary Digest, and the 
Review of Reviews. The interesting illustrations of these 
high-standard magazines are certain to attract the atten- 
tion of the youth of ordinary intelligence and to draw him 
gradually into a consideration of the printed discussions. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as a certainty that the magazine 
of current events will not only attract the boy's interest, but 
it will in time become an intimate companion and a most 
helpful instructor to him. Parents may therefore look 
upon these periodicals as a matter of investment in so much 
addition to the personality and character of their sons. 

Your eight-year-old learns vaguely that it is election 
day and asks, " What is it to vote, papa ? " Here now is an 
opportunity to impart the first lesson in civics. Explain to 
the young inquirer in a simple manner what the election 
issue is, and then wait for his next question as the occasion 
for further instruction in politics. Thus, while it is diffi- 
cult to force the, political problem upon his attention with 
helpful results, there will frequently be times when the 
course of his own thought and action will be broken into 
by the larger events and open the natural way of learning. 

Politics Every Good Man's Business 

So long as we leave political affairs to those who are 
merely interested in getting something for themselves, the 
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corruption of the ballot box will most probably continue 
and the rights of the common man will suffer. But if we 
make an important matter of bringing the young into 
intimate knowledge of current affairs, the professional 
politician will be compelled to give way before the force 
of a quickened public conscience. Politics will then be 
every man's business to the extent of his intelligent exer- 
cise of the franchise, and it will be his pleasure as well. 
But such a happy state of affairs as would result from a 
broad-minded and intelligent citizenship among all classes 
can come to pass only after all have been carefully trained 
from early life in matters of civic duty. 

Train the boy to read his home paper intelligently, and 
to review the important events in the standard magazines 
and you thereby give him a grasp of the world's move- 
ments with much added ability to interpret the progress of 
the human race both past and present. In fact, without 
this attention to current events he can never be made to 
understand the history of the world. Worse than all, if 
he wait for an acquaintance with public events until a 
radical turn in affairs cheats him of his right to earn a 
competence, he will be prepared only to unite with some 
narrow-minded faction in its unintelligent and destructive 
warfare against some imagined enemy. 

Wherefore, make it a point to see that the youthful son 
becomes acquainted with the larger political and moral 
issues. Take time to go over these affairs with him. 
Fifteen minutes daily at the close of the evening meal will 
suffice for conducting a most fruitful school of politics in 
the ordinary home. Not only the young of both sexes, 
but the older members of the family, will develop a keen 
and profitable interest in the world's progress. And how 
much more helpful and morally healthful will this pro- 
cedure be to the boy than for him to sneak off habitually, 
x 
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as so many do, and lose himself in the poisonous, infatuat- 
ing dreams pictured in the ordinary popular novel. 

Aim also to make the boy broad and cosmopolitan in his 
political views. If he is to become an active and intelli- 
gent member of some political party, ready at all times to 
forsake its ranks whenever it falls into the hands of selfish 
interests, there must be careful provision for his consider- 
ing the able presentation of both sides of every great issue. 
But if you want him to adhere slavishly to one party for 
its own sake rather than for the sake of the cause he repre- 
sents, confine his reading to only one side — the party 
side — of every question. Some day, in the good time to 
come, the professional politician will cease to wave the 
flag of the nation hypocritically over the common voter 
as a means of inciting him to vote a "straight ticket" 
which jeopardizes his own true interests. But the igno- 
rance and prejudice making such a wrong possible will dis- 
appear only after the common voter everywhere shall 
have been inducted during boyhood into an intelligent 
understanding of political affairs. And the fathers of 
such rightly trained boys are to become their chief and 
best political guides and instructors. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



THE PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 

First acquire, then become, and finally serve. This is 
the true order of development of the man who comes to 
the fullness of all his powers. The boy starts out in life a 
savage young animal, greedily taking as his own all he 
can seize and crying for more. But by virtue of the rough- 
and-tumble processes of a well-ordered juvenile experience 
he gradually becomes a man with hand skilled to perform 
some worthy work in life ; with mind trained to entertain 
courageous and ennobling thoughts; with heart disci- 
plined through love and sympathy for his fellow man. At 
length, after many years of growth and learning, the man of 
power awakens with a new consciousness of his true place 
in the world and finds himself likewise a man of service. 

Unfolding the Social Sympathies 

The unfoldment of the entire latent worth of the boy 
calls for a carefully arranged program of social service. 
Unfortunately many good and promising youths are halted 
in their development at the time when they are naturally 
and necessarily engaged almost exclusively in grasping 
after and acquiring the material things of life. This 
retarded development means an imperfect adjustment to 
the better social and religious relations of human experi- 
ence and an overselfish character as a consequence. 

One of the chief purposes of this chapter, therefore, is 
that of attempting to point out the necessity of the pur- 
posive social service training of the boy. Let the reader 

808 
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hesitate a moment and try to recall any considerable num- 
ber of instances during his life when there was a conscious 
attempt either in the home or in the school to train the 
young in the performance of altruistic deeds. Was there 
not nearly always too much rushing to perform the plain 
rough duties of work and lesson getting to admit of any 
discipline in the higher refinements of social service? 
And yet, if we judge of character in terms of mere money- 
earning power, it pays to be social and sympathetic. 
. The one who loves his fellow man, who is fond of his 
company, who is ready to lend a hand in time of need and 
willing to work on occasions in behalf of the public wel- 
fare — this man is better equipped for accumulating 
material wealth than if he did not possess these fine 
characteristics. 

HOW TO GIVE THE INSTRUCTION 

Altruism and social service begin in the well-wishing of 
the individual as he thinks of his fellow man, especially 
his near-by associates. Point out to the boy, therefore, 
the fact that practically all of those about him are trudging 
up the same steep highway of life — the same sun lights 
• the pathway ahead for all and the same storms sweep over 
them ; the same seasonal changes come alike to all and the 
same angel of death awaits their coming. Social sym- 
pathy is the fine descriptive phrase suggested as a model 
of instruction here. And after you have given your young 
charge a clear hint of the mighty sweep of the ages over 
the lives of all the race, bring him to observe the different 
individuals at work in their places. Any boy of average 
intelligence can be led to witness consciously the instance 
of an aged man forced by circumstances to remain too 
long at the post of toil, and to be sorry for him ; this boy 
can be made to consider the dire distress of some tired and 
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careworn mother who must give her last ounce of strength 
over the washtub in order to feed her dependent children, 
and to think of means of relieving her ; he can be made to 
feel in some degree the pitiful appeal of the blind orphan, 
and to offer his hand in appropriate service. 

A puny, tired looking fourteen-year-old girl appeared in 
front of a good home and began to lift from her old de- 
livery vehicle a heavy basket of washing with the inten- 
tion of carrying the burden unaided to the rear of the 
house. A well-dressed, husky, twelve-year-old boy sat 
on the front porch of the house indifferently watching the 
efforts of the girl — a very natural thing to do for the 
youth of this age who might think himself "well bred." 
But was it not the right lesson in altruism to have the boy 
run to the assistance of the girl servant and help her carry 
the load to the back door, and later to remind him of the 
girl's overwork and fatigue ? We learn to do by doing, 
and we learn to sympathize through the expression of 
sympathy. 

Working foe the General Well-being 

It slowly dawns upon the consciousness of the well- 
trained youth that the world is not a thing intended 
merely for his private enjoyment, provided that he can 
make a raid upon it and take it by force or stratagem. 
He learns through the wholesome and necessary discipline 
of hard work and fatigue, of frequent pain and disappoint- 
ment, of occasional suffering and sorrow, that the whole 
world is akin and that the good and the ill of one is 
somehow inwrought with the good and the ill of all. He 
learns — if you plan such lessons for him — that the 
statute laws are meant to restrain him from criminal 
rather than from immoral or sinful acts and that there is a 
higher law applying to sin* and immorality. He learns 
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to understand the brutishness of the man who would poison 
the food of precious babies for the sake of pecuniary 
profit, and of the other one who as'a legislator would barter 
away the people's inherent rights and privileges. He 
learns to detect the fiendishness of the man who would 
debauch the innocent youth of the land through the sale 
of intoxicating drinks and of his twin brother in crime 
who traffics in the virtue of unprotected girls. 

But again it is declared that if your boy receives the 
right impression of all the foregoing evil practices, you will 
be compelled to point such things out to him very judi- 
ciously, showing him that these awful wrongs are as a rule 
the dark deeds of the wicked few who profit by wrecking 
the peace and happiness of the larger innocent class. 

It is not enough for your son finally to become willing 
that the community remain sober and upright. He must 
be ready to assist in bringing about such an end. You 
can take up with your boy the actual case of a youth who 
was led by a vile, worthless man to take his first drink, 
and while intoxicated to commit a heinous crime; how 
the parents and other relatives of the young criminal 
suffered untold sorrow and remorse; how the home 
neighborhood became branded permanently with this 
iniquity. A thousand great volumes would not contain 
all the true records of this nation available as material 
of instruction. And then you can teach your son how by 
his voice, his vote, and his other public-welfare forms of 
endeavor he may help to obviate such calamities. 

Forms of Social Service 

For example, you wish to see a library established in 
your town and you are engaged among the workers for 
the enterprise. Now, keep your young son in touch with 
your movements — allow him to attend the public meet- 
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ings held for this cause and to absorb some interest in 
what is being attempted. Perhaps your boy already 
has a sufficient quantity of good books at home. Then, 
you may contrast this plentifulness with the lack of 
juvenile reading in the homes of the masses and thus 
spur his enthusiasm in behalf of the common good. 

Perhaps you have established a playground in a public 
place and the children from all directions gather there, at 
first in confusion, selfishly struggling for the places of 
advantage. You attend the place with your boy and — if 
fortunate enough to have such a person in charge — you 
have him observe how the wise play director requires 
every one to take his turn at the apparatus, none pushing 
or hindering, all obeying and helping. And then, you 
impress upon the youthful mind the important fact that 
the municipal playground is intended for all whom it 
can possibly serve, and that none must be preferred above 
the others. 

Again you arrange a lawn party for your boy and invite 
in a large number of his chums. For this affair he is 
carefully reminded of his office as host and is ma'de familiar 
with the detailed parts of his program. He is especially 
reminded that enjoyment of his guests is to be looked 
after, each one impartially and none slighted. He him- 
self is to stand back, denying himself the privileges he 
seeks to accord to his guests, at least until all have been 
served. He is also to take the lead in providing ways 
and means for the games of the day. Thus through 
actual practice the habits of courtesy and of self-forget- 
fulness are acquired by the young. 

Deeds of Altruism 

It is not sufficient that the young who are well housed 
and care-free be halted in their play merely long enough 
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to have their attention called to children who suffer for 
these necessities of childhood. True sympathy means 
suffering with, and to do this effectively one must himself 
make some measure of sacrifice. It is a strange truth 
that the cold-hearted, indifferent man is often the one who 
never suffered for anything in his youth. No matter how 
well born, or whose son he may be, if a growing boy 
always have his own wants satisfied for the asking ; if he be 
full fed, supplied with many playthings, trained in the 
mastery of all his school lessons, allowed to go out much in 
company and acquire polished manners, taught to save 
his money and to deal shrewdly in business, disciplined 
in showing courtly deference to his young-woman friends 
— even though experienced and schooled amply in all 
these matters, he may be a hard-hearted bigot, deaf to 
the cries of the hungry and indifferent to the sufferings of 
the afflicted. The matter depends on whether or not he 
has been trained to meet such calls upon his sympathy. 

Now, we must make this problem of teaching social 
sympathy and altruism clear, even if many repetitions are 
required to do so. The underlying idea here, and the one 
so often overlooked by the trainer, is that all valuable 
discipline is of a special character. Let us change the 
illustration for a moment. Suppose you wish to teach a 
boy to chop with an ax. You give him ample practice 
in grinding an ax, in making the handle and in adjusting 
it, in using a saw, a plane, a hammer, and a hoe. Then, 
you allow him to stand by for hours and watch others 
chop wood without giving him one stroke of practice in 
chopping. How much have you trained him to chop? 
Only a little at best. The work with the hammer and the 
careful watching of the others in the act of chopping has 
given him a small amount of readiness to do this simple 
work. However, he will still be amusingly awkward at 
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the first trial, and nothing but actual practice in doing 
this particular thing will ever give him even ordinary 
ability to do it. 

So with altruism. It cannot be bought, or acquired 
secondhand, or even obtained at a bargain counter. Its 
mainspring of action is the emotion of sympathy, but this 
fine feeling comes to one in its unadulterated form only at 
the expense of suffering and sacrifice on his own part. 
So you may take your boy about in an automobile to the 
places of the poor and suffering of humanity and have 
him look in on their degradation and misery, have him 
say he is sorry for them, and even request him to toss 
them a liberal amount of money unearned by himself. 
With all this you have taught the boy about as much true 
social sympathy as the assumed indirect chopping lessons 
taught him to chop. 

It is left to the reader to decide whether or not the lesson 
is worth the price, but the following is suggested as one 
road over which the youth must travel in order to acquire 
true social sympathy and sufficient strength to prompt 
him to act effectively. 

1. Train him from early boyhood to stay persistently 
at his post of duty even for a while after he has become 
fatigued and tired of the task. 

2. Let him find out through actual experience what 
it means to long intensely for a thing or a place of pre- 
ferment and not have that longing satisfied until such 
satisfaction has been earned by his own worthy efforts. 

3. No matter how wealthy you may be, hold the boy 
upon the appointed tasks — not make believe, but real 
work — until he is able to earn a living at some kind of 
honorable industry. He should reach this achievement 
at about fifteen. 

4. Do not invite illness for the sake of hi$ discipline, 
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but if such thing should overtake him, use the advantage 
to inculcate patience in suffering and remind him of the 
suffering of other ailing ones. Have him imagine how 
much heavier theirs must be in cases where the home is a 
hovel and the means of relief are wanting. 

5. Now have him get down among the needy and suf- 
fering and do some actual relief work — not merely 
giving something that costs him nothing. Have him 
carry to some sick child a plaything or other object 
that is dear to his own heart and which he will be com- 
pelled by the sacrifice to do without. Have him go to 
some decrepit, aged woman who is trudging feebly up the 
steep and take her burden for a while upon his own manly 
little shoulders, going on and on with the load until he 
gets some idea of the sting of a defeated life, and until 
his work of sacrifice has really given help and relief to 
the weary sojourner. 

So the good work of discipline goes on. Your boy learns 
by actual experience what it means to suffer and to make 
sacrifice for others. He learns precisely what it means 
to get down among the poor and needy and to be one of 
them for a time ; and to lift them up rather than to try 
to coax them up through the gift of a few unearned coins. 

Social Sympathy solves Labor Troubles 

The fight between capital and labor is a contention 
between two factors whose true interests are one, and yet 
who each fail to appreciate the point of view of the other. 
They are both looking at a part of the same thing and 
fail to see the whole. It is all a fault of training — a 
one-sidedness and an incompleteness of the develop- 
ment of the best latent powers of the individual. Select 
if you will a thousand small boys, dividing them into two 
equal lots and seeing that every boy in one lot has a lull 
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brother in the other. Now, train one lot of five hundred 
to get down in the plain dirt and grind of life enabling 
them to earn their way by the sweat of their manly little 
brows, and inculcating the type of social sympathy out- 
lined above. Then, take the other five hundred, giving 
them an easy-going traditional course in the schools and 
the college, if you like; but shield them while growing 
from all enforced and arduous work; give them ample 
spending money, and much indulgence in running about 
the town and in the use of sweetmeats ; keep them dressed 
at all times as if for society, their hands remaining soft 
and delicate ; have servants to do all their menial work, 
waiting on them as if they were babies and showing them 
reverential respect. Then, after they are grown up and 
somewhat advanced in the principles and methods of 
shrewd finance, of speculating, and of otherwise making 
capital win easily an exorbitant income, give these young 
men a good big inheritance. Now, you have five hundred 
so-called capitalists who will pinch and wrack the other 
five hundred in all the well-known ways of the fierce labor 
war of modern times. 

Legislatures may come and go on forever enacting laws 
to oppose the trusts and the cold-hearted stock manipula- 
tions ; policemen may be employed to beat back the mob 
of laborers and frighten them into submission ; boards of 
arbitration may sit a thousand times and decide the case 
— as they must — to the dissatisfaction of both sides, — all 
this and more of the kind may be done endlessly, and yet 
the opposing ranks will continue to be filled up from the 
bottom, and the bitter hatred will continue to do its 
deadly work ; all this so long as we maintain the dual 
standard of training outlined above. 

On the other hand, let it be provided that all boys be 
taken through a rigid course of discipline in play; in 
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industry that finally amounts to self-support; in social 
experience that gives acquaintance with all classes; in 
the direction of a fitting and inwardly inspired vocation ; 
in the acts of social sympathy as suggested above ; in the 
ideal relations of a good home and family life, — let aZZ, 
not a part, have the benefit of this course of training for 
character's sake; and social sympathy, solidarity, and 
racial unity will grow out of it. The capitalist will merely 
be a man whose fitness for the position will be proved by 
his peculiar nature and worth. He will be glad to accord 
to labor a fair share of its profits. The laborer will be 
a skilled workman in the field of industry to which his 
inner nature has called him. He and the capitalist will 
recognize the different capacity each of the other, and the 
two will work in a beautiful cooperative scheme for their 
mutual well-being. 

Working for the General Welfare 

Finally, let us consider the matter of rounding out the 
child's social sympathies in such full form as will prompt 
him at length to be interested in every phase of the general 
well-being of his home community. How often the well- 
meaning citizen is generous-hearted in only one or two given 
directions and indifferent to the appeals of other public 
needs quite as worthy as those he serves. 

For example, the man of one-sided social sympathy 
may be contributing liberally to the worthy cause of sup- 
porting a baseball league, partly with the thought of his 
own enjoyment and partly with the purpose of furnishing 
recreation for a certain class of men. And yet at the 
same time this public-spirited citizen may ignore the 
claims of several other needy classes of those living in his 
home town or city. There is the public playground now 
regarded as being so fundamental in its child-training 
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service. Perhaps he ignores this new institution and 
even makes light of its claims. 

Then again, there is the claim of the hard-working 
mothers of the town for the facilities of social recreation. 
Are they not quite as worthy as the men who would enjoy 
the ball game? Are they not even working harder and 
longer hours and otherwise sacrificing more in the interests 
of humanity ? And yet, how many men of the ordinary 
community would contribute enthusiastically to the es- 
tablishment of a social center for tired mothers. 

It is hoped that there will be brought up from this 
time on a generation of young men who will appreciate 
more justly the neglected classes of society, contributing 
to all in proportion to the means at hand and neglecting 
none. What a splendid service there can be rendered 
to any community through the use of a social center, say 
a good, shady park with an attractive building for public 
gatherings of large and small membership. Some one has 
sketched an ideal center of this kind. It is a beautiful 
park with trees and greenswards and flower gardens and 
running brooks. In the center of it stands a massive 
building containing a large auditorium, smaller apartments 
for the several clubs and societies of the young and the 
old of both sexes, and a well-planned library of clean, 
helpful literature*. At a suitable point there is a swim- 
ming pool for men and apart from that another for women. 
There are fountains and wading pools for the children. 
There is a small zoological park in one corner of the in- 
closure. The winding drives and pathways are paved or 
graveled, and the entire plant is clean and sanitary. 

At this ideal social center every class and interest of 
the home community is served. The old, the middle- 
aged, the young, and the infants — none are neglected. 
And here on many occasions they come. At times the 
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entire population assembles for a refined band concert and 
an informal social time upon the lawns. At other times 
they come in their respective groups and societies, each 
for its particular form of service or enjoyment. The 
thought of the entire community centers in this beautiful 
place; and whenever the hours of toil grow long and 
tedious, there is a mental stimulant in the thought of a 
happy hour to come when burdens shall be laid away and 
wholesome recreation shall take the place. 

Criminality and lesser forms of coarseness and wrong- 
doing are little known within the radius of this ideal com- 
munity because of the charm added to every common life 
through the instrumentalities we have named. Let us 
seek to instill into the mind of every growing child, rich 
or poor, great or small, the ideal of contributing something 
in the future toward such a social center and such general 
well-being as we have sketched in our plan. Let us train 
the boy on every possible occasion to do the fitting task 
and to know the fitting thought required for turning his 
higher sentiments in the direction named. 
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PREPARATION FOR HOME LIFE 

Let us remember that the good man is not such so 
much because he tries to be, but because he is in the habit 
of being decent and could scarcely be otherwise if he should 
try. So we have in the beginning of this discussion the 
first fundamental idea of how to prepare the growing boy 
to take an exemplary part in the home life. It is this : 
Give him continued participation in the acts that contrib- 
ute toward keeping up a model home. But that term 
"model" is a much abused and an indefinite one, as well 
as a much abased one. The sort of model home frequently 
described in the public prints and by platform speakers 
where "perfect harmony prevails" probably does not 
exist anywhere on earth in case there are two or more 
young boys included in the family circle. 

What is the Model Home? 

If there be any such thing as a model home with two or 
more healthy boys therein, the place is really one of con- 
siderable pounding and yelling and general "barn-storm- 
ing." In case of sickly boys and the few who are still 
frightened into meek submission with the thought that 
the "bad man" will get them, there may be perfect quiet 
and peace all day long. Then, again, if you see a pair 
of sturdy six-and-eight-year-olds acting with perfect de- 
mureness during more than a few brief moments while 
there is company in the house, you may be sure that they 
are either subsidized at a round price or temporarily 
t 321 
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paralyzed with fear of punishment, or — far worse than 
either of these — they may be reduced to the level of 
"sissy boys" by an over-amount of directing. 

The model home is one in which all members share with 
equal benefits in the affairs of the family circle, each con- 
tributing his reasonable part to the program thereof and 
each bearing the burdens and annoyances incident to 
healthy home life. The boy who has red blood in his 
veins cannot reasonably be expected to tiptoe about 
the place, except on rare occasions, or to hold his voice 
down to low, soft tones, or to keep his clothes clean and 
spotless. He must have room to yell and to expand his 
lungs. He needs a place where he can hammer and pound 
things up and make a variety of loud noises. He is not a 
little "natural-born criminal" if he climbs to the top of 
the house and throws a few bricks down the chimney 
"just to make grandma jump," or if he stones a stray 
cat occasionally or kicks a neighbor's dog. If he does 
those things and many more like them, it is fair to say 
that he is "full of promise for the future." 

There is no denying the fact that the noise and confusion 
of healthy boys playing about the house is a matter of 
great punishment to nervous and sensitive persons. It 
is farthest from our thought to condemn such persons, but 
rather our desire to ask for a square deal for all the mem- 
bers of the family. The tired and overworked mother 
certainly needs the rest and recuperation that can come 
through perfect quiet. At times the noise of play is 
most painful to her, although it is very unfortunate for 
the boys if they must be forced into more than temporary 
quiet submission, a thing which interferes so markedly 
with the wholesome practices which they need. There 
can nearly always be found a place into which the boys 
may be turned for their romping exercises. Many have 
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fitted up the attic for this particular use. Wherever the 
place may be, it should allow for noise and confusion, and 
little or no attempt should be made to keep the place in 
. order. Hammers, nails, saws, pine blocks, loose lumber, 
bricks, stones, sand, and other raw materials of construc- 
tive play should constitute the furniture of the place. 
Some will object to the confusion of things here, with the 
statements that the boys are not learning here to keep 
things in order. The objection is met by urging that 
they need just such an equipment for their constructive 
play, and that other arrangements may be made for teach- 
ing orderliness. Presumably the boys have a place in 
the main part of the house for their books, clothing, and 
other important possessions. 

In order to carry our definition of the model home one 
point further, let us urge that it is a place where every 
member of the family attempts to be thoughtful and con- 
siderate of all the other members, each giving and taking 
in proportion to his years, strength, health, and maturity 
of mind. In other words, the model home is a beautiful, 
spiritual democracy, each member sharing a reasonable 
part of the work, the responsibility, the annoyance, and 
the disappointments therein. But such a home is practi- 
cally certain to be one of not a little confusion and some 
friction. If some kind of worthy work and industry are 
being conducted about the house, things are certain to go 
wrong at times. Boys engaged in the best forms of play 
are certain to slash their fingers with knives, mash their 
thumbs with hammers, fall and bruise their heads, break 
up some valuable property, and the like ! 

Boys will Quarrel and Fight 

In the model home which we have sketched above, and 
one in which there are two or more boys, there is certain 
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to be more or less disagreement and contention among 
the children. Even good little girls, sisters, will at times 
quarrel and slap one another in their childish contentions. 
Strange to say, many a mother who tries to conceal this . 
fact is laboring under the delusion that her children are 
an exception to the rule. Let us not misunderstand this 
situation. Right-minded and promising small boys, even 
though brothers in the home, will naturally quarrel and 
contend much among themselves and occasionally en- 
gage in fierce hand-to-hand combat. This thing is not a 
little annoying to the parents, but it is at the same time 
probably very necessary and helpful in the lives of the 
children. However, if permitted to go on unchecked and 
unguided, this home contention may at length result in a 
permanent quarrelsome nature for the youth, or in his being 
disposed to look upon physical combat as a manly art. 

Physical combat is just as unnecessary among rightly 
matured men as it is necessary among right-minded boys. 
The latter, being naturally selfish, quarrel and fight and con- 
tend for what seems to be their rights, thereby acquiring 
a refined sense of justice. These crude practices, however, 
are not necessarily refining except they go on under intel- 
ligent direction and supervision. Every boyish contention 
requires just and mature judgment to bring it to the right 
point of issue. The wise father will learn to act in the 
capacity of prosecuting attorney, counsel for the defense, 
jury, and the court pronouncing the sentence, all in one. 

The author has been frequently misunderstood and at 
times severely criticized for his stand taken on the subject 
of boy quarrels and fights. There are still many who are 
unwilling to allow for any large amount of trial and error 
on the part of the learner in any field of activity. The 
author contends for the maximum amount of this par- 
ticular sort of practice. The child learns as readily from 
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his errors as he does from his successful attempts. 
Through his blundering he gets into many experiences 
that show him the true pathway out upon the higher course 
of life. So the quarrels and contentions of boyhood are 
the means whereby the sense of justice is deepened. The 
youthful contender learns what to do as well as what not 
to do by attempting the wrong thing and suffering the 
consequences of his wrong. It is shameful and beastly 
for grown men to fight with their fists. The coarse and 
brutish prize fighting still tolerated in a few states is not 
only a disgrace to the manhood of the nation, but it is 
criminal in its effects upon boys and men. It puts a 
price mark upon a practice that leads to the degradation 
and debauchery of any man who takes an active interest 
in it. The prize ring is the center of every conceivable 
sort of profanation of worthy manhood, and the despolia- 
tion of virtuous womanhood. 

Yes, the young boys must have their practice in quarrel- 
ing and fighting, but such practice requires its wise super- 
vision to the end that these boys may slowly evolve into 
beings of such superior development as no longer to find 
such a thing necessary. It has been the repeated conten- 
tion of this volume that all of our higher human disposi- 
tions are mere transformations of the common, crude 
animalisms of the child. So, the tendency of the small 
boy to fight and to be savage will be allowed to assert it- 
self in order that through such assertion a higher type of 
conduct may be acquired. In the end, when the man has 
come into full possession of his best powers, we find him, 
not a fighter with his fists, not one who would seize an 
ugly weapon and attempt to wound or slay his fellow man, 
but one who now actively engages in the battles for the 
public welfare and for the higher redemption of the state 
and the nation. 
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But if you tame the boy too soon, allowing him none of 
the crude practices of quarreling, contending, and fighting, 
making a demure, submissive "perfect little gentleman" 
of him at six years of age, you will thereby probably shut 
him off forever from taking an active part as a social re- 
former. He will be among those who sit back and fold 
their arms and act the perfect gentleman when they should 
be going forward with the hot blood of indignation in 
their veins and the keen accent of determination in their 
voices, engaging in the active battle against the powers of 
evil that constantly menace the higher welfare of the 
people. 

Some one must fight these battles under the banner of 
righteousness, and when the call to arms comes, you may 
expect to see in the forefront of the combat those cour- 
ageous, manly men who tried to fight it out in boyhood 
and had not a little practice in contending for their own 
selfish affairs only to learn gradually that their best manly 
powers of contention should be turned toward the achieve- 
ment of purposes which make for the general welfare. 
So, let every home in which there is a boy growing up con- 
sider it a fortunate matter if the boy has some one during 
his very early years with whom to quarrel and contend. 
But let the parents stand by and attempt to see that the 
contention ends in some sort of helpful lesson in morals. 
Let the parent continue patiently to direct such boyish 
effort with the thought that in time this same selfish, 
brutally disposed youth may take his place as the strong, 
courageous head of a home of his own and as the able 
defender of the rights of the people. 

Make the Boy play his Part 

But the home is not to be conducted in the exclusive 
interest of any of its members. While the child is to re- 
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ceive his full share of its pleasures and its benefits, he is 
also to be taught to contribute his part in making the 
home life the best possible place of abode for all. There 
is especially a tendency toward over-helping and spoiling 
the single child in the home. Perhaps one of the greatest 
advantages of the larger family, so far as the children 
themselves are concerned, comes through the fact that 
there are too many to be spoiled or be cared for with undue 
attention. It is perhaps to some a disheartening scene to 
look in upon ; namely, that of a family of five to ten small 
children romping and tumbling and throwing things about 
the house in utter confusion. To the mother there is 
often much despair and life-sapping worry and concern. 
But one especial advantage is to be observed in such a 
situation ; that is, the children are all learning to do for 
themselves, to perform their own part and to act in- 
dependently. After all, the turmoil and confusion of a 
large family of small children is the source of a vast amount 
of permanent discipline and training for the future of 
such children. The learning to do many forms of small 
service for themselves, the practice of aggressiveness, and 
the many occasions of self-denial and standing back in line 
for their turn, — all these constitute the schooling for life. 

So, if the number of children be few, the helpful give- 
and-take experiences outlined above will not be forthcom- 
ing. The only substitute for them will be that of direct- 
ing the children to do their own part. And in order to 
suggest some means whereby to train the boy to appre- 
ciate his helpful relation to the home life, the following 
statements are offered : — 

1. Require the boy very early to perform some little 
childish duties. For example, a two-year-old may be 
required to put away his playthings, a three-year-old 
may be asked to bring a drink of water to his mother who 
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sits at the sewing table, a four-year-old may be sent on 
frequent errands to different parts of the house or to the 
next-door neighbor's, and so on up the scale. 

2. Keep bringing to the small boy's attention the fact 
that somebody is working and sacrificing in the interests 
of a happy home life. He prefers to play all the time. 
You may perhaps show him that some member of the 
family is working practically all the time. 

3. Go over with the young son a list of the home ad- 
vantages he enjoys. He has playthings, books, food, cloth- 
ing, shelter against storm and enemies, and so on. Com- 
pare his favorable situation with some poor orphan boy 
who perhaps lives in a dry goods box in the alley. 

4. After the young learner has acquired some appre- 
ciation of the blessings that are his, ask him to suggest 
what he should do to be worthy of them. You will be 
pleased at his answers as he goes over, item by item, the 
service tasks that he might think of performing in justice 
to the situation. 

5. After imbuing your son with the thought that his 
life has a reasonable share of home comforts, then make it 
clear to his mind as to his contributing and personally 
sacrificing in behalf of his well-being. The idea is to 
make him thankful for what he has and also especially 
grateful to the individuals who are making such blessings 
possible. 

6. Now, you have the youth in the right attitude of 
mind for his conscious participation in the practices that 
make the good home a reality. You, the father, indicate 
precisely what he may do to relieve his mother of some 
of the home burdens. He lifts the heavy load for her on 
this occasion, gathers up the things strewn about the 
house on that, and manages his own playthings and belong- 
ings in such a way as to give her the minimum of work and 
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worry. Thus he slowly learns to serve as well as to be 
served, to share the burdens as well as the pleasures of his 
well-ordered home life. v 

The Beginning op Deference to Women 

Men who are selfish, overbearing, and seemingly 
thoughtless in the treatment of their wives, their sisters, 
and other women, are so chiefly because of a lack of train- 
ing. If you wish to trace these forms of wrongdoing to 
their actual source, then go carefully into the biographies 
of the men who perpetrate them. For example, if you 
witness the fact that a man thoughtlessly helps himself 
and consumes the best that his home table has to offer ; 
that he gives little or no attention to the protection of his 
life companion against drudgery and overwork; that he 
works fewer hours with less arduousness than she does 
and still turns over to her the additional heavy respon- 
sibility of the home training of the children; that he is 
thoughtless and inconsiderate as to affording her a full 
share of the family income, the home comforts, and the 
occasional outings — then, you may be certain that this 
man was simply spoiled in the making. Some thoughtless 
mother overshielded him, babied him too much, required 
him to share in childhood none of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the household and thus led him into the habit 
of taking many times more than he gave. If such has 
been his life history, then such he will continue to be, not- 
withstanding his repeated love-making protestations of 
protection and care of his wife to be. t 

We men nearly all agree that special considerations 
should be shown to women on every occasion. Peculiar 
sex differences give us this opinion as an inheritance from 
our natures. Unquestionably there is a good and reason- 
able code of manners relating to the considerations of 
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women and girls, and every growing youth should acquire 
this code. But he will not take it up voluntarily or 
master it without thoughtful direction on the part of 
some one. So the parents are rightly to be considered as 
his teachers and advisers in respect to this thing. 

Hitherto we have urged that boys should be permitted 
to participate briefly in quarrels and contentions. But it 
is probably fair to say that the wishes of the little sister 
should be deferred to early by the brother on account of 
her sex. He is to be taught to think of himself at times 
as her strong defender and youthful protector. He can 
easily be shamed out of any rough treatment he may 
accord her and be reminded that he is to yield to her wishes 
more than she is to yield to his, especially in certain mat- 
ters. Not infrequently the seven-year-old boy will be 
caught in the act of mistreating girls, even to the extent of 
throwing at them and slapping them. Such an occasion 
furnishes the right opportunity for instruction. There 
may be developed among comparatively small boys the 
sentiment that it is babyish for them to exercise their 
combative propensities in dealing with young girls. 

The Youth and his Sister 

At the beginning of the adolescent period the typical 
youth tends to show bashfulness and embarrassment in 
the presence of girls and women and is probably for a 
brief time unusually inconsiderate of his mother and sisters. 
The parents need not be surprised if the fifteen-year-old 
shows a disposition to hide out from the company of his 
sisters and to be indisposed toward showing them due 
courtesy, such as accompanying them about the town, and 
the like. Indeed, it may be safely asserted that such a 
boy, for a brief time, cares more about everybody else's 
sister than he does for his own. 
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Now the cause of this youthful disposition to quit the 
company of mother and sister is easily fathomed. In 
fact, the fifteen-year-old youth most probably absents 
himself from the company of nearly all the members of 
the home circle. He expects them to make light of his 
new-found instinct of being in love. They, above all 
others, are in position to speak familiarly to him. They 
know all about his boyishness and are certain to compare 
his very youthful ways with the new manners and manner- 
isms of adulthood which he is now for the first time at- 
tempting to affect. He believes that the home relatives 
will discern his awkwardness in playing this new rdle and 
will ridicule him. Outsiders, however, are more inclined 
to accept his new code of courtly manners at their full 
worth. He is now "Mr. So-and-So." He is ashamed to 
have any one address him thus in the presence of the 
home members, but is delighted with such a manner of 
address when coming from others. 

Right here, by the way, is a critical turning point in 
the life of youth. Parents and brothers and sisters should 
hide their evidences of merriment when somebody in the 
presence of them all addresses the young fifteen-year-old 
as "Mr. So-and-So." They should act as if they believed 
every word of it. In fact, just as soon as every member 
of the family circle will seriously accept this growing 
youth as "Mr.," and will take him into full membership 
as such ; then, he will come back home in every sense of 
the word and become a sympathetic and enthusiastic par- 
ticipant in the best things for which the home life stands. 
Take him back by all means. Allow strangers to address 
him in manly terms. Watch him straighten up and play 
the part. Divine his inner thought and note that he is 
filled with resolutions to be a real four-square man and 
thrilled with imaginings as to the worthy personage into 
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which he may develop in the future. By all means 
"Mr." your young son as soon as he is entitled to this 
new manner of address. Talk with him seriously about 
his social affairs, interjecting not too pointedly your 
opinion of this one and that one among his social compan- 
ions and your judgment as to this or that thing which 
they have done in their youthful practices. Thus you 
save the boy from a life of hiding out and slinking away in 
search of those who really do sympathize with his point of 
view, and at the same time you draw him very close into 
the home circle and place him in a position wherefrom 
you may direct him towards better and higher things. 

In time the relations between the brother and sister may 
become both beautiful and mutually helpful. They learn 
to sit together during many a quiet hour and with perhaps 
the other members of the family present, to discuss in a 
sympathetic way each other's social affairs, one furnishing 
precisely what the other needs in order to find a most 
helpful social life. And then, as a means of sealing a still 
closer bond of companionship and affection between the 
brother and the sister, and among all the members of the 
home circle, books may be read and reviewed together and 
some form of home musical entertainment may be sought. 
As we older ones recall those dear bygone days of our child- 
hood, we are never forgetful of the home stories, the good 
books, the evening hours spent together in song or in 
listening to the musical instrument. In fact, all such 
matters are worth far more than their expense as a means 
of making the home a delightful and attractive place of 
abode. 
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PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE AND PARENT- 
HOOD 

The love passion is the greatest human force in the 
world to-day. By it in the past great thrones have been 
made to totter and fall, while mighty monarchs have 
been crowned and uncrowned at its behest. Mightier 
still is the effect of this persistent energy as it issues forth 
from the great heart of common humanity. Unrestrained 
or misdirected, it has added to its lists an endless array 
of crimes and causalities, while through sane and intelli- 
gent guidance it has accomplished the subtle transfor- 
mation of millions of human lives. Yes, love rules the 
world to-day and not less effectively than when primitive 
man wooed his helpmeet in the Garden of Eden, or 
when the Peasant Prince humbly walked in Galilee and 
pointed the way to the heavenly existence. Were it 
not for this splendid agency, the family, the greatest in- 
stitution of all civilization, could not exist. 

And yet mark one thing: As has been urged before, 
Love in its original form is a blind instinct. Although the 
most potent and the crowning glory of all the human 
qualities, it may lead its victim into erroneous acts unless 
he be guided by the light of intelligence. It is a singular 
situation that some of the most persistent human in- 
stincts — which in primitive times aided so strongly in 
keeping the race alive — now perform their best service to 
man only under the aid of intelligent direction. 

334 
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"Love will find a Way" 

"Love will find a way" is a saying which we are fond 
of repeating. So it will ! But if we can throw some light 
upon its path ahead by means of thoughtful study of the 
ground over which it is to pass, its very important service 
may be rendered much easier and more successful. As a 
warrant for offering to discuss the question of training 
young men for marriage, we have but to refer again to 
the divorce court records of the country. About 8 per 
cent of the marriages are so radically faulty that divorces 
follow, to say nothing of the many remaining instances 
of an unhappy marriage which never finds a solution in 
legal separation. An analysis of divorce proceedings 
shows that in the majority of cases the man is either the 
chief offender or the plaintiff in the suit. We must also 
have in mind his position as aggressor in bringing about the 
marriage. All this leaves us without possibility of deny- 
ing the fact that tens of thousands of men of this age are 
blundering in their efforts to select a suitable life compan- 
ion. And it gives further evidence in support of the 
theory that the uninstructed love passion is as blind and 
helpless in the case of men as it is in the case of women. 

It is interesting also to observe the gradual change that 
comes over the mind of a man who delays the day of his 
marriage until mature life. The ordinary promising 
youth of twenty who has at hand the means and the op- 
portunity is likely to propose marriage to the first decent- 
appearing young woman who comes into his company 
and shows willingness of assent. But as time goes on, 
he gradually becomes more and more difficult to please 
as he contemplates the choice of a helpmeet. In other 
words, he is constantly acquiring experience and is matur- 
ing his judgment of human nature, especially feminine 
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nature. Singularly enough, after a score of years of 
"getting ready to marry and settle down" many a man 
who once would have taken almost any ordinary young 
woman who came by chance into his company, now goes 
about looking for a veritable angel on earth. Of such we 
are wont to say that "he is cranky, and nobody is good 
enough for him." 

How instruct Young Men fob Marriage 

So the question arises more pointedly, In what specific 
ways can we train and instruct the growing youths so that 
when sufficient maturity is reached they will be reasonably 
prepared for making a wise and happy choice of a life 
companion ? The author is aware that many may radi- 
cally oppose the very idea of studying such a question 
and look with extreme disfavor upon any proposal to dis- 
cuss it seriously, but he is just as firmly fixed in the belief 
that we have before us for consideration a problem which 
society must answer, and that the solution of it will lead 
us far along the way toward the establishment of ideal 
conditions in the life of the home. 

After consulting the records of the various institutions 
for the care and correction of orphan and delinquent chil- 
dren — and these institutions contain to-day upwards of a 
hundred thousand beautiful young specimens of humanity 
— we are led directly to one great source of supply for 
the inmates of such places ; and that is, the broken home. 
In the majority of cases this means a failure in the choice 
of a life companion. After giving the matter due con- 
sideration, it seems strange indeed that we should be so 
plow to heed the piteous cry of the outcast, the abandoned, 
and the neglected children. Strange to say, their little 
broken bodies, pinched and starved and underdeveloped ; 
their warped and well-nigh blighted moral lives; their 
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utter helplessness and innocence in respect to the cause 
of their unhappy state, have not led us long ago to a careful 
inquiry into the question of how good and bad marriages 
come about. Even more pathetic is the undeniable fact 
that millions of promising infants are still being cut off, 
ruthlessly slain, before their time. If the Angel of the 
Lord should pass through this fair land of ours, and after 
having viewed this piteous spectacle of the sacrifice of so 
many innocent beings, should ask the question, "Who 
slew all these ?" it is feared that the responsibility could 
be traced not alone to the door of the blundering parties 
to the marriage contract, but also to the door of this 
great commonwealth. 

However, it is our sincere belief that a better time is 
dawning, and that our splendid and progressive society 
will gradually develop a method whereby to prevent and 
counteract such character-destroying blunders as are to- 
day being perpetrated at our unsanctified marriage altar. 
So, we may raise the question, and that in all seriousness, 
Just how should we proceed to advise, train, and instruct 
growing young men as preparatory for the successful 
selection of a good and worthy life companion ? That is, 
Just what should the young man be trained and instructed 
to look for in a prospective bride ? 

Physical Qualities 

The strains upon motherhood are so great as to tax 
the strength of even the soundest feminine physique. It 
is therefore fair to assume that the young man who goes 
out seeking a wife should have some thought of the physical 
health of the possible object of his choice. While the 
expert judgment of the trained specialist may not be 
reasonably thought of here, nevertheless, there are certain 
clear marks of physical deterioration which any ordinary 
z 
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young man may be trained to detect either directly or 
indirectly. No man desires to marry a woman contami- 
nated with the organisms of some infectious disease, and 
yet many doubtless do so through ignorance. Likewise 
there are consummated many other marriages which bring 
together persons who are victims of some insidious con- 
genital disease. Either of these forms of ailment is 
almost certain to lead to serious consequences — to 
disturbance of the peace and happiness of the home life 
and even to deep and permanent interferences with the 
problem of childbearing. Now it is our contention that 
the physician and the other experts may make out a list 
of the signs and conditions accompanying the diseases 
named above, and that these simple matters may be set 
forth in the ordinary school or home textbook on health 
and sanitation. Such a procedure would bring the ques- 
tion here discussed consciously to the attention of the 
ordinary youth before he became old enough to cast about 
for a life mate. 

No serious or well-meaning young man enters the 
marriage bond without the thought and hope of having 
children in his own home. Too much care, therefore, can- 
not be exercised in this all-important duty of selecting a 
good mother for his children to be. Yet singularly enough, 
many well-meaning people are inclined to laugh this 
matter off as a mere joke. What, aside from sheer igno- 
rance, would ever induce a strong and well-meaning young 
man to make a proposal of marriage to a young woman 
who is lacking in the maternal instinct ? What substitute 
can possibly be thought of as being sufficient to compen- 
sate him for the loss which such a thoughtless venture 
would entail ? There is perhaps less possibility of giving 
the ordinary young man definite instruction in respect to 
the maternal qualities that may and may not be instinctiye 
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in the young women of his acquaintance. Nevertheless, 
it may be found worth while at least to forewarn him 
against a fatal error. 

Mental Qualities 

There is unquestionably a possible compatibility of 
natures. It seems nonsensical to urge that certain per- 
sons of one sex are divinely ordained for companionship 
with certain persons of another. Many a foolish young 
pair have started life together under conviction of this 
belief and have finally discovered to their extreme sorrow 
that their union must have been instigated by some 
demon of the infernal regions. But on account of inherit- 
ance and tradition and similarity of training, certain lives 
are doubtless best suited for companionship with certain 
others of the opposite sex. 

There are certain objectionable mental qualities that 
are proved to be inheritable. For example, there has never 
been known a case of two feeble-minded parents producing 
a normal-minded child. One clear case of feeble-minded 
ancestry has been known to leave behind through inherit- 
ance a line of descendants many of whom possessed a 
greater or less degree of imbecility. It should be known to 
every young man, therefore, that it would be a hazardous 
venture for him to marry a woman who has any taint of in- 
sanity or feeble-mindedness in her blood, although she may 
at the time possess every appearance of a normal mentality. 

On the positive side, the young man ought to desire in 
his life companion a degree of seriousness of purpose as 
well as steadiness of character. He may seek to find in 
her a certain power and independence of mind and a 
certain degree of aggressiveness and mature initiative. 
If she be habitually a reader of a poisonous type of litera- 
ture, he may expect some sort of trouble to follow. But 
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if she be studious, fond of wholesome reading, and some- 
thing of an interpreter of current affairs, he may mark such 
matters as most favorable indications of worth. 

Social Qualities 

It is within the social circle that the young man will 
have the best opportunity to make a study of the char- 
acters of the young women whom he knows. The exami- 
nation of a long list of cases indicates that the man and 
woman who marry should be of about the same social 
rank. By this we mean in particular that they should 
have been trained in about the same sort of public school, 
disciplined in about the same quality of home, imbued 
with many of the same sentiments and traditions, and 
guided by practically the same social and religious ideals. 
Statistics will doubtless show that where one couple 
differing radically in social conditions and preferment 
have lived contentedly together, ten have failed in some 
degree so to do. It is also shown that comparatively few 
of those who have radically different religious training 
and preference will find permanent satisfaction in each 
other's companionship. It is futile for either to think 
that the other is willing to lay aside a lifelong habit of 
social or religious conduct after marriage and to take up a 
radically different one in its place. 

The worthy young man who seeks a life companion 
of like quality will find it much to his advantage to call 
to his side a young woman who possesses a constructive 
social purpose. That is, if she be found engaged in at- 
tempting to strengthen or build up some weak place in 
society, if she manifests habitually an interest in the 
social well-being and tries to do her part in the work of 
social improvement, she thereby exhibits a most favorable 
indication of worth as a home maker. 
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Domestic Qualities 

The young man had better be taught early to shun 
the enticements of the young woman who talks disparag- 
ingly about home life. If he be a serious-minded person 
with a career of his own to make, he had better avoid a 
lifetime alliance with a young woman who has had no 
training in the performance of ordinary home work, and 
who indicates a determination to avoid the plain and simple 
duties of home building. 

There has just been ended a pathetic life history. More 
than forty years ago a well-meaning, serious-minded young 
man married an attractive, vivacious young woman, 
possessing many desirable qualities but lacking in instinc- 
tive fondesss for the home life. During all these years 
she has been crazed with a desire to shine at some place 
away from home. She has kept her husband constantly 
in the treadmill of toil and worry, and although he has 
always had a good income, she has always kept it spent 
far in advance of the date of the receipt of his monthly 
pay checks. The harder he worked, the more she was 
enabled to shine in the social world. But a day of 
reckoning came. Old and decrepit, no longer able to 
earn, he turned his face toward a home for aged men 
of his class and left her stranded on account of the failure 
of the family income. The story need not be completed, 
as its kind may be witnessed on every side. But it may 
be said in truth that this man, like thousands of others, 
failed for the one simple reason, that he did not know how 
to judge as to the qualities in women desirable for a suc- 
cessful life mate. 

Now that our age is becoming more enlightened and 
the problem of a better race is becoming more and more 
consciously to be thought of, it is altogether reasonable 
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to urge that the young man be trained from early life in 
respect to the foregoing matters. Not only recognition 
of the rights of a husband and of the other members of 
the family, not only the qualities of home industry and 
steadiness of purpose, but also more intimate knowledge 
of how to train and direct little children, more knowledge 
of how definitely to bring happiness into the home rather 
than to take it out of the home, — it is reasonable to urge 
that these qualities be looked for by the young man who 
casts about among the young women of his acquaintance 
for one who will faithfully walk at his side and cheer him 
on his way and unite with him in his efforts to uplift the 
race of men. 

The Sacbedness of Parenthood 

It is not an easy matter to induce young people during 
the courting period to look to the time when they will 
probably assume the sacred office of parenthood. And 
yet, how many unnumbered human difficulties — sor- 
rows, disappointments, and heartaches — could be suc- 
cessfully obviated were there a law requiring that every 
prospective bride and groom pass a creditable parent- 
hood examination before the marriage ceremony is per- 
formed. Such a legal enactment, now being tried in some 
of the states is probably not far in the future for all; 
as the signs of the times indicate a slow gradual approach 
to this much needed reform. After marriage it is too 
late to expect men and women to become adequately 
informed on this important subject. The foundation 
for such knowledge might at least have been laid in the 
homes in which they grew up as young people. 

The earth can well support a dense population of highly 
enlightened people. The vagrant, the criminal, and the 
degenerate are a heavy and expensive charge upon the 



Fig. 38. — They raised these potatoes themselves, and thus learned a 
juvenile lesson in providing for the home. 
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incomes of the worthy classes, but a well-trained moral 
and industrious man or woman puts more wealth into the 
world than he takes out of it. There comes to every 
normal person sooner or later a strong desire to be the 
parent of some good children. There will at least come 
no harm to the youthful son if he be reminded of the fact 
of this universal human passion, and if he be forewarned 
as to its most serious and sacred obligations. He may be 
told that when this inner call to parenthood comes to 
one, there is no substitute fully adequate to satisfy the 
passionate desire. He may be told about the pathetic 
situation of those who approach old age and death without 
an heir to their name and estate, — from loss of all children, 
from barrenness, from enforced celibacy, — qf how some 
seek to obviate this disappointment through the adoption 
of children, and the like. 

Responsibilities of Parenthood 

But by far the most profitable training for parenthood 
results from the parent's taking up and considering with 
the son, early in the latter's life, the many problems that 
relate to his well-being. For example, he wishes to avoid 
work and cites the instance of a neighbor boy of his own 
age who is required to do nothing but play and have a 
good time the whole summer through. This issue must 
be carefully met. The idle boy seems just at the time 
to have the advantage. He is sleek and well fed and 
happy, appearing to have all that a youthful heart could 
crave. 

Explain to your doubting young son that you have a 
full plan for making him a good and useful man — that 
this program calls for training in industry to the end that 
he may become master of some kind of work and a pros- 
perous, efficient citizen. Cite to him instances of youth- 
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ful idlers who became permanently shiftless and worth- 
less, who later became charges upon the community and 
bitter disappointments to both their own people and them- 
selves. Cite instances of other parents who, like his 
own, are holding their boys to a reasonable schedule of 
healthful training, and have him compare notes with these 
rather than with the idle ones. He will soon learn to 
respect the better ones and to give careful attention to 
the manner in which their parents are directing them. 
Thus he will pick up many items of information about 
worthy parenthood and such as would never appeal to 
him did they not come out of the living experiences of a 
respected companion. If this matter of the respecta- 
bility of work, honesty, and of the other reasonable re- 
quirements be observed during the boy's growing years 
by his moral and spiritual adviser, there is no doubt 
about the young man's coming to the sacred office of 
parenthood with an increased fund of most practical 
knowledge pertaining thereunto. 

Psychology as an Aid 

It will prove a most fortunate circumstance in the life 
of any young man anticipating marriage and parenthood 
if he is allowed the privilege of pursuing the study of 
psychology. No other study even approaches this one 
as a fruitful means of understanding human nature in all 
its forms and phases, including child development. How- 
ever, it is usually impracticable for the ordinary young 
man to take up this study without the aid of a teacher. 
A few can do this successfully, but not many. The only 
reasonably successful substitute for the class instruction 
is that of the correspondence course — an advantage 
now offered by a few institutions. In case there be made 
a serious attempt to pursue the study of psychology out- 
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side of the classroom, it will be advisable to take at first 
some texts which popularly apply the subject to every- 
day life rather than to attempt to master the technical 
treatise. Some popular texts will be listed at the close 
of this discussion. 

The chief value of the study of psychology — aside 
from its important function of informing us as to how 
the human mind knows and grows — is that of investing 
the individual with a broad and universal interest in race 
development. His sympathies are not only deepened, 
but his confidence in the inherent worth of humankind 
is also greatly strengthened. But we come upon the 
distinctive value of psychology as a study of the pro- 
spective parent only when we observe how markedly it 
intensifies one's fondness for children and his own desire 
to be in their presence. Other things aside, the ablest 
parent is the one who loves his own children most of all 
and exercises the best of his care in their behalf and who, 
in addition, experiences a genuine interest in the well- 
being of all children and desires and works for the im- 
provement of them all. 

Other Helpful Subjects 

The human welfare subjects are rather slow to make 
their appeal to the interest of young men. Young women 
take them up more willingly. But if there is kept within 
reach of the youth some popular dissertations on such 
subjects as sociology and social ethics — also some of 
those books that may be listed under the head of eugenics, 
or race breeding — he is almost certain to acquire a fond- 
ness for their subject matter. Such excellent magazines 
as The Survey, The Outlook, The Playground, and the 
Child Welfare Magazine, if kept lying upon the home read- 
ing table will soon attract the eye of the ordinary young, 
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man and later will acquire a strong influence upon his 
attention and thought. Now, such literature as the fore- 
going furnishes the content of a most excellent course in 
preparation for parenthood. 

A Summary 

So to sum up the whole problem of training for parent- 
hood, we find that — to have lived a good life and to have 
been made conscious of the justification of all its impor- 
tant acts ; to have been led into habitual study of the ways 
of human nature both through the observation of people 
and the study of works on psychology ; and to have be- 
come fond of children, patient in dealing with them, 
hopeful of their future, intensely interested in their wel- 
fare — this constitutes the ideal attitude of mind of the 
man who is approaching parenthood. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 

The author of this volume is a Protestant and a member 
of the Congregational Church. If he had been born 
and reared among the Catholics, he would have doubtless 
been now an active member of the Catholic Church ; if 
he had been born and reared a Hebrew but with precisely 
the same as his present inheritance of physical and mental 
qualities, most probably he would now be among the 
" strictest of the Jews." So if you should take any number 
of infant children and separate them brother from brother 
in each case, putting one in a strictly paganistic family 
and environment and the other in a strictly Christian 
family and environment, — if you should do this with as 
many pairs of brothers as seems necessary to make an ex- 
tensive test of results, — in the great majority of cases each 
individual adult man would be found either secretly or 
outwardly an adherent of the religion under which he was 
reared. 

All the Race instinctively Religious 

If the foregoing is a fair statement of the case, it is most 
significant. It implies that the form of religious practice 
of the man is almost wholly a matter of training and 
environment, while the mere fact of religious belief is a 
matter of instinctive disposition. Religion is as old as 
humanity itself. It is manifested in some form among 
all tribes and peoples under the sun and apparently has 
been ever since the race began. You may as well expect 
the people to cease loving as to expect them to cease 
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worshiping. Human nature varies widely, both in 
respect to native inheritance and intellectual develop- 
ment. Hence the necessity of a great variety of religious 
forms and ceremonies. Some will naturally be drawn to 
a religion that allows for quiet reflection and poise of spirit, 
others will find deepest satisfaction in a religion that ex- 
presses itself chiefly in rites and conspicuous ceremonies. 

So, it is contended that every human being has as much 
inherent right to have his religious nature developed and 
given adequate forms of expression as is the case with his 
other instincts, — for example, the social. The growing 
boy who is denied all forms of religious opportunity thus 
suffers a cutting off of so much of the unfoldment of his 
true nature. He may develop into a very good man, but 
he cannot become a whole man. The father whose reli- 
gious instinct was smothered out or atrophied from lack of 
early concrete expression is hereby urged to try the harder 
to see that his son is not also thus hampered in making a 
full and complete development. 

Pre-adolescent Boys not Religious 

Until the dawn of the adolescent period of life no child 
is religious in the sense that he experiences true religious 
desire, feeling, and insight. Like the instinct of sexual 
love, the instinct of religion may be made precocious by 
crowding the child forward beyond his years into activities 
not at all prepared for by the yet undeveloped inner ner- 
vous system. Wholesome sexual love is based wholly on 
certain organic developments and inner nerve growths. 
So with true religious belief and feeling. The nerve con- 
nections must be there to support either of these. And, 
like sexual love, religious belief is a pale, sickly thing if 
forced upon a mere child. 

Now let us not be misunderstood here, but rather state 
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the intended position at once. Religious training is quite 
as necessary for pre-adolescent children as it is for youths, 
but in case of the former it must be dogmatic and mechan- 
ical. In case of the latter it must take the form of in- 
struction and guidance of a strong inner prompting. 
It is therefore helpful to have the small boy learn his 
prayers, his scriptural verses, his Sunday school lessons, 
and his religious songs. He will ask who God is, and who 
made the world, and how every noticeable thing in the 
heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters under the 
earth got their original form. And you — if you under- 
stand the real nature of his childish questioning — will 
answer him with that readiness and air of certainty which 
suggests that you have the final word on all of these in- 
quiries. So, a short, dogmatic answer to the boy's reli- 
gious and philosophic questioning will entirely satisfy him 
for the time being and send him away happy to his juvenile 
activities. 

It is entirely uncalled for and unfair to force the pre- 
adolescent boy to a serious contemplation of the meaning 
of life and future destiny. He is in no true sense ready 
for such considerations. You may scare him into being a 
good boy by insistent threats of divine displeasure and 
punishment, — stating also that the " bad man " will get him, 
and the like, — but time will prove that you are thus doing 
him a genuine evil, for most probably he will discover 
that you were merely playing a trick on him in order to 
frighten him into good behavior. As a result he may turn 
his back upon all religious teachings at the very time when 
his inner nature is ripe for a harvest of good deeds. 

The Real Religious Awakening 

Thus, one may go on during the pre-pubic age teaching 
the boy the mechanical religious practices that his childish 



Fig. 39. — The able leader of the Junior Y. M. C. A. boys is at once a 
teacher of industry, athletics, morals, and religion. 
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nature seems to demand, as suggested above. And then, 
sometime during the middle "teens," when the true revival 
does come welling up from within his being, he will be 
already familiar with the religious acts necessary to give 
expression to his new feeling. 

But before proceeding further, let us understand as 
fully as possible the meaning of the religious awakening 
which naturally comes to youth. When the boy is about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, his sex instinct, hitherto 
normally quiescent, begins suddenly to force its new flood 
of energy into everything he does and thinks. He now 
becomes tremendously interested in other people in gen- 
eral and in young girls in particular. His interests in life 
are all strongly saturated with the new social disposition ; 
for such this sex awakening proves to be in its outward 
expressions. The youth is now "crazy about the girls," 
as we say. But he is also philosophic. Who is he? and 
Who is she? and Who am If Who is fond of whom ? and 
Who desires to go with Whom ? and, How can I appear 
to advantage before all, especially a certain young girl 
friend ? The foregoing questions surge through the mind 
of the youth, and for a brief time overshadow all others in 
seeming importance. He is swept through and through 
with a burning desire to be a worthy person in the sight of all. 
And there is nothing too expensive for him to sacrifice, — 
as he sees the situation, — in an effort to become worthy 
of favorable public opinion. 

Now, at the foregoing stage of the normal development 
of youth there is another vastly important and wholly 
natural step to be taken. His ardent desire to be worthy 
meets a new problem as he contemplates the personality 
of the Deity. Here to him is an All-Seeing Eye, whose 
discernments must be favorably met. Can he satisfy this 
strange demand, as something in his new-found emotional 
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nature tells him he must do. Most certainly he should be 
assisted in every reasonable way to meet this great issue 
of his life. Some one who knows well how the adolescent 
consciousness naturally reaches out for higher spiritual 
satisfaction and peace should now be the youth's teacher 
and guide. His instruction in mathematics, in language, 
in physiology, was nowise more important than this 
religious teaching, and none of those branches more in- 
sistently demanded an able teacher. 

Guiding the Youth Religiously 

We now recognize one of the best purposes of the dog- 
matic religious instruction and the mechanical religious 
practice suggested as constituting the right program for 
boyhood; namely, in order that when converted reli- 
giously the youth might have these forms already acquired 
as habits to be made use of in developing a true religious 
character. The conversion that comes normally to the 
adolescent boy is a most stirring event. The probability 
of his being guided aright and of his permanent practice 
of a wholesome religious life will depend partly upon how 
much embarrassment it will cost him. Such a young 
man, who has never even attended Sunday school and who 
has become accustomed to none of the religious ceremonies, 
experiences extreme awkwardness in expressing his newly 
found interest and will most probably be shamed out of it 
all in the presence of those who have known him inti- 
mately as a very different sort of person. So it may be 
stated as a rule that the less the new convert has had of 
the mechanical religious practices of childhood, the more 
personal guidance and encouragement he will need to keep 
him going successfully upon the way of the higher life. 

It is not the purpose of this book to attempt to assist 
in the choice of a church or a form of religion for the boy. 
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While the author believes that certain forms are preferable 
to others, he urges all to follow their own inner guidance 
in the matter. Whether Jew or Gentile, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, whether Christian Scientist or Latter Day 
Saint, — it is intended that the discussions and sug- 
gestions herein offered shall be broad enough to fit all these 
and other representatives of religious enlightenment. The 
one thing above all else that is insisted upon here is that the 
ordinary healthy boy naturally possesses a strong religious 
instinct, and that there is no way whereby to do justice to 
his whole nature and finally bring him out upon the high 
plane of existence for which destiny fitted him, other than 
to furnish him a full course of religious instruction and 
guidance during childhood and youth. 

Help from the Young Men's Christian Association 

We have now brought our ideal boy to the place where 
it is necessary to call in outside help in order to do the 
best by him. His adolescent nature is distinctively social. 
His training will go on, therefore, in proportion as we in- 
dulge this social nature. He must especially be thrown 
into the society of young people of his own age, with boy 
groups and mixed organizations. Thus far we have been 
assuming that the parent, probably the father, is the 
ideal director of the boy, although what has been suggested 
may quite as serviceably guide any other person or persons 
who assume the directorship of youth. 

By the time the youth has reached his middle teens, it 
would seem that there is no other organization quite equal 
to the Young Men's Christian Association as an agency for 
shaping his life. The modern junior department of this 
excellent organization is well suited to take over the larger 
part of the religious training of the boy and ground him 
thoroughly in such habits as will awaken him permanently. 
2a 
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What we might well be reminded of here is the necessity 
of having a program of activities for the adolescent boy. 
He is now more than ever before interested in doing things 
in manly ways and is instinctively fond of a plan, espe- 
cially if he be invited to assist in making it. This is also 
especially the time for gradually letting out the reins of 
self-government to the youth. Therefore, go over the 
matter with him and sketch a plan for, say, one year's 
time in advance. Make it ideal. Presumably he is in 
school or college. Bring sharply to his attention the main 
issue in his life at this particular time, which is most 
probably the task of securing a good education. Then, 
draw your specifications to suit this chief purpose, showing 
that they are in reality a part of the higher intellectual 
course. On the program provide a careful division of the 
days, weeks, and months, so much time for study, industrial 
pursuits, social affairs, rest, sleep, recreation, and the like. 
True, the youth cannot live up to this high ideal, but, if he 
is at all interested, his effort will be actively stimulated in 
the direction of living after an organized plan. 

Much Attention to Athletics 

The adolescent boy is especially sensible of his physi- 
cal strength. Day after day his powers increase. His 
energies seem to be in excess and going to waste. Athletic 
stunts, feats of strength, and examples of mere brute power 
are his delight. So one of the best methods whereby to 
develop the Christian character of the youth is to bring 
him into the athletic groups. Again the Young Men's 
Christian Association will serve the purpose admirably. 
The contests, field meets, and physical training exercises 
are now considered quite as essential a part of the program 
as the Bible study and the Sunday service. Here we note 
the distinctive advantage of the modern association as 
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compared with the older practice of placing all the em- 
phasis upon the strictly religious exercises. The latter 
method often defeated its own aim by driving the boy 
away from the organization. 

Some parents are still slightly impatient with athletics, 
and well they might be with respect to some of the sports 
as conducted by irresponsible organizations. The con- 
trol of athletics is all-important. If, for example, the 
baseball be of a professional sort and under the direction 
of those who are merely interested in sports and not in 
good morals, the associations around such a situation are 
likely to be more or less unwholesome, both morally and 
spiritually. But if the ball game be under the supervision 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, the parent 
should by all means arrange to have the youthful son 
attend and take an amateur part if possible. Such pro- 
cedure will be found, not an interference with the boy's 
assigned work in the home, shop, or field, but rather a 
distinctive help. If he be given, say, all or a part of one 
afternoon per week for the athletic games, he may be 
expected to do more work in the five and a half days re- 
maining than if he were held exclusively to the industrial 
assignment for the entire week. The clean athletics 
proves to be a splendid physical, mental, and moral tonic 
in one ; and, if conducted along right lines, it also proves 
to be a part of a commendable rehgious-training program. 

Uniting with a Religious Body 

Of course there will come during the adolescent period 
the serious problem of the boy's formal connection with a 
religious organization. What shall he be urged to join, 
if anything? In attempting to answer this question, 
it is our desire to proceed with unusual caution and yet to 
insist on a wide liberality on the part of the boy's spiritual 
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adviser. In general, it will be found best to proceed in 
the same manner as if we were seeking to assist him in 
finding the most suitable vocation. In the latter case we 
would naturally consult his inner promptings and in the 
final choice depend upon his leadership. So with his 
religious affiliations. He will be of great service to the 
cause of good morals and good religion only in case that 
he becomes allied with a religious body whose work in- 
spires him and appeals directly to his instinctive religious 
tastes and desires. 

Now suppose you, the father of the adolescent boy, are 
a Baptist. Is it really necessary that your son become a 
member of the Baptist Church in order that his life be 
made the highest possible success ? Or will you not rather 
accord him a wide freedom of choice in this matter? 
Supposing that you have taught him to live a clean life, 
to be honest and earnest in all of his endeavors, to work 
faithfully at his appointed place and to attempt to serve 
the interests of his home community, and finally to aim 
at all times at a higher degree of attainment, — after all 
this has been wrought into the boy's life, is it really for you 
to say what religious body he shall affiliate with? Are 
you not now willing that he become a Jew or a Gentile, a 
Catholic or a Protestant, in accordance with the divine 
promptings that must already be resident within his own 
good heart ? And after all, are not all of these Christian 
bodies and the others merely a material agency whereby 
men strive and hope to realize the divinity in their natures ? 
Is it not the spirit and the effective realizing of things 
spiritual in the life that should be sought, rather than the 
mere form of the latter ? So we feel prompted to recom- 
mend that your son be allowed to choose his own religious 
affiliations, that you be thankful for this choice which 
comes out of the divinity of his own nature and give him 
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your cooperation and blessing in making the choice a wise 
and helpful one. 

Some Religious Work Necessary 

It is most probable that in the choice of his religious 
work the boy will follow somewhat in the footsteps of his 
spiritual advisers. If his parents and other adult as- 
sociates have been lifelong Protestants and have all the 
while inculcated Protestant ideals, it may be assumed that 
the youth will ally himself with some Protestant sect. 
In any case it will not be forgotten that he should have 
some active religious work to perform. 

The Junior Young Men's Christian Association, the 
young people's societies in the church, and the Sunday 
school class will furnish many opportunities for individual 
service. It will be good for the boy if he be appointed to 
act as secretary, treasurer, chorister, class leader, or in 
some such capacity. Although he will naturally shrink from 
this service, a small amount of reasoning and insisting 
will usually beget the desired results. And then, there 
will be ample opportunity for committee service and team 
work. The distinctive function of the parent or trainer 
in relation to all of these minor religious appointments of 
the youth is to see that the assigned duties be performed 
with scrupulous care and commendable effectiveness. 
There is much loosely planned, slipshod, religious work 
being attempted. Such is demoralizing to youth. The 
better plan here is to have the appointed religious tasks 
performed in accordance with the strictest business method. 
Urge the youth to make everything of this sort attempted 
to count with a high point of credit to his career. 

After the youth has been taken through a considerable 
routine of the minor boy's work in church society or Young 
Men's Christian Association, it will be well to provide 
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that he undertake to perform some work of a strictly 
charitable nature. Provide if practicable that he be placed 
on the committee for charity and mercy and that he go out 
on errands for which such appointment will call. There 
is so often a tendency among young people to make the 
religious organization too exclusively a means of serving 
their selfish purposes and social interests. Thus the best 
meaning of the church organization may be subverted 
and lost sight of. It should not be merely an institution 
for getting good, but a means of giving good as well. 
Every member needs to realize the necessity of paying 
back in true Christian service and sacrifice every ounce 
of good he receives. The spirit of laziness and the practice 
of loafing occasionally creeps into the Young Men's 
Christian Association. At the same time careful investi- 
gation will probably show that the particular organiza- 
tion allowing such practices is a mendicant order, not at 
all favorably thought of by many of the right-minded 
Christian business men of the community. Now, this 
entire situation is extremely serious and regrettable. The 
community has a right to demand that the Young Men's 
Christian Association perform its whole duty in the social 
uplift ; that its members be lifters and not leaners ; that 
if the balance sheet shows any difference at all, it will be 
on the side of what the members do and give rather than 
on the side of what they have done for them and take. 

The Boy Scout Movement Helpful 

If rightly conducted, the boy scout movement fits 
nicely into the nature of the ordinary youth, it being 
especially suitable for boys ranging between the ages of 
thirteen and seventeen. The fundamental ideals of this 
movement are high and praiseworthy as set forth by Mr. 
Dan Beard, the founder of the organization. By it boys 
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are taught to be alert and attentive in respect to the needs 
of nature, to know how to offer first aid to the ill or 
wounded or drowning companion, to be faithful and trust- 
worthy in the performance of an assigned duty, to be high- 
minded and conscientious in the service of God and their 
fellow man. In order to carry out the excellent purposes 
of the organization, much of the mock heroic is introduced 
into the life of the boys. Outdoor athletic activities ; en- 
durance cross-country runs ; campings and outings that 
call the members as close to real nature as possible ; me- 
chanical work of the primitive sort, such as constructing 
crude camps, shelters, and rafts, is called for; and in 
many instances an assignment to some more practical duty, 
such as ministering unto the poor and the afflicted, — 
all these are among the excellent requirements of the boy 
scout movement, and they distinctively fit the wild young 
nature of the ordinary youth. 

Further Religious Appointments 

If the boy is to unite willingly with some helpful Chris- 
tian body, he is entitled to the best available equipment. 
For example, a well- printed, well-bound Bible with a 
concordance and maps, also separate maps and charts, 
and other devices for Sunday school work; likewise, a 
provision that he shall do his part by way of meeting the 
assessments and contributions to the financial support of 
the organization, — these will prove helpful means for 
making his attachment to the church body a close one. 

Now, we return for a moment to be reminded that the 
instinct of the youth has first of all a social trend. It is 
well, therefore, to provide for a reasonable number of 
social gatherings of those affiliated with him in the church 
society and Sunday school. A party in the home in which 
the program is practically all one of fun and merriment, 
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and the picnic outing with opportunities for play and the 
wholesome luncheon, will not be omitted from the com- 
plete religious-training schedule. 

There is also a strong element of inspiration to be derived 
from the service as delegate to a distant religious con- 
vention. For example, the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation has a state assembly or encampment at a dis- 
tant place. Send the boy as a delegate, if practicable, 
for he will thus receive much inspiration and numerous 
suggestions for the months to come and will thus be made 
more strongly devoted to his religious work as well as 
more resourceful in his performance of it. 

Mixing Religion and Business 

Modern constructive religion is of the sort that applies 
to everyday living. It will be a distinctive step forward 
for the youth if he be made to understand that any honest 
business may be conducted successfully and yet made 
entirely consistent with the best religious requirements. 
There are still a few examples of divorcement between 
religion and business, but they are slowly disappearing. 
The boy may well be imbued with the thought that 
business honesty and religious honesty are one and the 
same thing in principle, and that his vocational life may 
be made a most successful and prosperous one though at the 
same time it be conducted strictly in accordance with the 
requirements of sane Christian doctrines. 

Constructive Christian Leadership 

Finally, we may be reminded that the well-rounded 
Christian man is more than one who merely conducts his 
business honestly and honorably and who attends to the 
routine requirements of his church or any other religious 
body of which he chances to be a member. The well- 
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balanced religious character in a sense belongs to the whole 
community in which he lives. Much of his best thought and 
energies are devoted to the public welfare. For example, 
it is a part of the good religious life that a man take an 
interest in the politics of his community and country, 
that he inform himself as to the issues of the day and exer- 
cises wisely the franchise on all appointed occasions. 

A further attitude of the constructive Christian charac- 
ter is to take a genuine interest in such institutions as 
the public school. He must be willing to devote some time 
and thought to the interests of the children. He may be 
called to serve on the school board, to act on a committee 
appointed to repair the buildings and clean up the grounds, 
or in any other such public capacity. Good, modern 
Christianity also expresses itself through the manner of 
keeping and caring for the material things about one's 
home. It is good Christian work to attend sympatheti- 
cally to the care of live stock, to keep the roads and street 
crossings in order, to clean out weed patches, and to fill 
in bogmires about one's home place. In short, the life 
of the Christian man shines forth in a multitude of little 
ways and in all that his interests touch. 

More emphatically will the Christian man be called 
upon to enter the ranks of those who combat such soul- 
poisoning institutions as the saloon and the brothel. 
The old way of dealing with these plague spots of human- 
ity was to segregate them, but the new way is to oppose 
them with fire and force, if need be, and to purge the com- 
munity of their very presence. Now, the father who is 
seriously concerned about an efficient religious life for this 
youthful son will not hesitate to place the son in a posi- 
tion to fight for social purity. The latter will be taught 
not merely to argue against such baneful institutions as 
saloons, but he will be initiated into the ranks of those 
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who are voluntarily engaged in overcoming the evil 
agency. The right-minded young Christian man will 
learn to accept places on committees, to take part in work- 
ing for a clean election, to engage in every honorable way 
in an effort to oust from office any disreputable character, 
and the like. The crying need of the times is not that 
this last-named form of constructive Christian work be 
undertaken more wisely than it is, but rather that a larger 
percentage of the so-called Christian men of any com- 
munity may take active part in the reform movements. 

Too frequently the saloon, the house of ill fame, and the 
robber's den flourish in a community simply on account of 
the weakness and inefficiency on the part of a large num- 
ber of so-called Christian people. Now this thing need 
not be. But if a successful reformation is ever to be at- 
tempted, such an important thing will come about only as 
the result of training youths early through actual partici- 
pation in every form of public Christian service for which 
their home community calls. 

There is scarcely anything in the world more beautiful 
than a well-rounded, well-poised Christian man. The 
cleanness and purity of his secret thought, the wholesome- 
ness and inspiration of his daily association among men, the 
loftiness and the whole-souled integrity of his life purpose, 
all make his name one to conjure by, while the influence of 
his whole career tends to lay hold on the lives of many other 
good men and lead them on to a higher spiritual destiny. 
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